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INTRODUCTION 


Once wore, let we insist that we have never claimed that 
the modern plays in these volumes are the best of their 
period, the nonpareils. What we have said is that they are 
invariably good of their kind. Occasionally, as in the 
present volume we have included one of the great plays of 
all time: I am happy to think that A liles Malle son's free 
versions of A loliere—so richly in the spirit of the originals — 
have been presented in this series. 

Other work has been a fair choice from the London 
lists, or from plays London-bound. I must point out 
again that there are dramatists who are not obtainable for a 
collection. But the eleven volumes of Plays of the Year, 
as our reviewers and readers have seen, have offered a true 
cross-cut of the West End theatre since 1948. 

/ 

The first play in K olume Eleven is a comedy, the second 
a farce. The comedy, SIAION AND LAURA, is by 
Alan Melville, a dramatist whose early training in revue 
has kept him alert for the quick topical flash. This piece 
has delighted its audiences in the May-morning of the 
television age. Here we have a quarrelling husband and 
wife—an actress-wife, an actor-husband, fated to become 
national figures in a television series about a happy married 
pair. However fiercely they spar in private—and Air. 
Melville has enjoyed sharpening their repartee—in public 
they must compose their differences for television's sake. 

Collet 
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for an audience of nine million viewers. An hour comes 
as we ex feet-and, a las, before the cameras—when the 
quarrel boils over, the balloon goes up, the volcano erupts. 
No need to detail the plot further. We share Mr. Mel¬ 
ville's pleasure as he exposes the curious struggles of TV 
drama: its hustling of the players from corner to corner, 
nook to nook, alcove to alcove. Lights, cameras, cables, 
m the midst of apparent chaos a play is being born, with 
its cast sighing, no doubt, for the relative comfort of a 
Tube lift in the rush hour. 

As for THE PARTY SPIRIT, this is sheer farce—a 
type of play intensely difficult to write. Nothing is harder 
to define than a sense of humour. Yours may not be the 
next mans; that is why a critic, when condemning this or 
that play for not being funny, should at least remember 
to report what effect it had on the rest of the audience. 
If it is not personally to his taste he can ponder the words 
of Ivor Brown* who—like every responsible critic of his 
day—has never held the juvenile view that, where possible, 
one must break rather than make: 

\/)' own approach to Theatre Street has been made 
in the belief that this thoroughfare contains many 
mansions, all entitled to their site in it. To be a fair 
critic one must be able to enjoy the lightest offerings of 
Gaiety Corner as well as the experimental goings-on in 
attic or cellarage. ... It is always possible to dismiss 
the trash without damage to the sensibility. Reputation of 
a kind can be gained by loss of manners. But no critical 
reputation thus won has been worth the having. 

When I think of farce I remember such matters as the 
stream of tea spurting towards Spettigue's silk hat; a 
scene for two impostors desperately inventing, and imitating, 
a run of mock-Masonic signs; the sound of one of Pinero's 
firemen becoming conversational (“ You'll find Mr. Goff's 

* In The Way of My World (1954), pp. 234-255. 
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reminiscences n 'ell worth bearing ”) during the height of 
the bla^e at Miss Dyott's seminary; the spectacle of 
Ralph Lynn writhing in coils as he sought to sleep beneath a 
washstand during A Cuckoo in the Nest; the butler 
called Death who moved glumly through Thark (“ What 
time would yon like your call? "); and the moment in 
The Happiest Days of Your Life when the staffs of 
boys' school and girls' school blew that they must run in 
harness. 

Any farce, when we look back, is remembered for a 
single scene: a moment when the author began suddenly to 
si^yle, when gunpowder jlowed from his heels, and, wearing 
a runcible hat, he executed a mad dance at bnllig. Peter 
Jones and John Jowett, authors of TP 1 E PARI 'i S PIRII, 
have performed a pas de deux in a moon-cast I louse of 
Commons, surprising home for a theatrical tangle wood tale. 

This is an uncommonly inventive piece. It is of course — 
or should be—the object in any good farce to ensure that Mr. 
Robertson Hare is placed in a position of maximum dis¬ 
comfort. Once permit any sustained kindness to Mr. 11 are, 
and the business faints; the audience stirs in alarm. Asa 
rule, the trouble is to Jind some brand of torture fairly new. 
We expect now that the unlucky man will lose his trousers 
or appear in skirts. Traditional, yes; but there must be 
other ways. Mr. Jones and Mr. Jowett have found one. 
I can say merely that .Mr. Hare (“ Liberty Bill," AI.P.), 
having taken a doctored drink, is practically inert: he 
moves only when someone utters “ Division ", the mys¬ 
terious word that can rouse any politician from a coma. 
Tor reasons of his own, Mr. Ralph Lynn thinks that Air. 
Hare would be better concealed. So, with expert help, he 
parcels Mr. Hare in a large sheet of brown paper, ties him 
up with red tape, and leaves him, nicely disguised, on the 
office table: a plausible enough parcel that, at the blessed 
word “ Division ", suddenly tries to kick out its legs. For 
the sequence of events, consult the text: enough that Air. 
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Hare is wheeled off by a porter, and that an attempt 
which should have been seen on stage—is made to detonate 
him as a suspected bomb. 

Mr. Lynn, in this play, appeared to be quite ready for 
that Maiden Blot ton washstand of three decades ago. He 
sheds his years when he comes upon the stage, the most 
mercurial of farceurs. In THE PARTY SPIRIT, as I 
wrote at the time,* he was an animated cartoon. One would 
not have been surprised to see exclamation marks spearing 
from his head, or balloons of thought floating away, of a 
sudden, into the empyrean. At the Piccadilly Theatre , if 
someone had clapped on his head the right type of hat (“ In 
this style, ioj\ 6 d.”), and given him a Gladstone collar 
and a vast spotted bow, he would have been well away 
towards Wonderland—certainly the only man likely to 
get the purchase-tax removed from plastic salad-servers. 

In this piece it was his task to make rings about Mr. 
Hare , something to which he is well used. Air. Hare 
continued to be the honest citizen. The voice boomed 
through caverns measureless to man. His dome glistened; 
he exclaimed “ O, chaos! he worked for the betterment 
of his fellow-men. Jugged Hare, parcelled Hare, Hare-and- 
hounds: in THE PARTY SPIRIT {admirably devised ) 
we had the correct recipe, the right form of sport. 

II 

There is little need now to say much about THE AIIS- 
AN THRO PE (1666), Mo Here's finest play, the tale of 
the upright Alceste and the coquettish Celimene. It is a 
masterpiece, and one leaves it at that, except to add that the 
English stage has needed badly so flowing and appreciative a 
version as Sliles Alalleson's. In earlier volumes I have 
quoted from some of the lamentable early English texts of 
Mo Here to show the contrast with Malle son's re-handling. 

* In The Illustrated London j\ett’s from which I quote by 

permission. 
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It is better now to let FI IE AIISAN 1 HROPE speak 
for itself ', the peak of actor-dramatist and actor-translator. 
For an after-piece in the same programme we hare the pay 
farce of SGANARELLE (1660). 

A few figures suggest how the Malle son versions have 
succeeded in the theatre, lhus, to the end of 19s4, I he 
Miser (Plays of the Year, 1948-49) had been acted by 
12 3 amateur companies and twelve professional companies 
in Great Britain y the Commonwealth , and the United 
States. Tartuffe (Plays of the Year, 1949-50) had been 
acted by sixty amateur companies and at least ten pro¬ 
fessional; and The Prodigious Snob {staged first at the 
Bristol Old Vic in 1951) by forty amateur companies , 
as well as professionally on radio {where The Miser and 
Tartuffe have each been done twice). The Miser was 
acted in an Old Vic season at the New Theatre, with 
Ma/leson himself in the lead, and Tartuffe was done at the 
Eyrie, Hammersmith. With The School lor Wives 
{Bristol Old Vic, 1954), and now THE MISAN¬ 
THROPE and SGANARELLE, we have a body of 
Moliere-Ma/leson work that, as I wrote in the preface to 
Volume Ten, should be done in a West End repertory season , 
with Malleson in the cast. It would be an occasion indeed. 

Ill 

Although THE LITTLE GLASS CLOCK does not 
come from Paris, it is set in a French chateau in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The clock sees an odd series of 
events—what happens when a new-married Comte and 
Comtesse, with a Marechal , a General, an Abbe, a 
Cardinal, and even King Louis XV himself, twist and 
hvine through a costume comedy. In FI ugh Mills's piece 
the element of surprise is everything. I remember gratefully , 
from the Aldwych Theatre, the relish and poise of Kay 
Hammond and John Clements, and the gusty delight with 



which George Relph, beginning as a poetic Abbe, suddenly 
turned him self by his own contrivance into a temporary 
General like a boy eager to play at soldiers. 

SERIOUS CHARGE takes us back to the present. 
Philip King, a dramatist accomplished in another vein * 
here makes us anxious to see justice done to his falsely- 
accused vicar. I regret only—though it may not be a 
Christian wish—that the youth, the juvenile thug. Teddy- 
boy, cosh-boy in embryo (whatyou will), who causes all the 
trouble, is allowed to escape so lightly. There will be more 
alarums in the village yet. Tor reasons developed later in the 
play, the youth—whose background, I feel, should be 
urban, not rural—accuses the vicar. 7 he trumped-up 
serious charge is one of homosexuality; but Air. King is 
not the dramatist to make cheap capital out of that. His 
play turns upon the boy's rout, and upon the vicar s 
momentary lack of faith (the cause is made clear in the 
theatre). Certainly the play holds, though I cannot say that 
this sort of to-and-fro is usual in village life. Still, the 
construction of the piece must fortify our belief in Air. 
King as a technician. First acted at the Wor thing Reper¬ 
tory in the autumn of 1954, SERIOUS CHARGE came 
to the Garrick, Eondon, in February 1955. 

Hampstead, J. C. TREIUIN 

March, 1955 

* Sailor Beware!, a farce by Philip King and Falkland L. Cary, 
will appear in Plays of the Year Volume 12. 

Noth:- The second scene of Part One of THE MISANTHROPE 
was acted at the annual students' performance of the Central 
School of Speech and Drama (Scala Theatre, June 9, 1954). 
Here is the cast —Walter hudd as producer — which one 
day may be a valuable record : Celim'ene, wendy CRAIG; 
Alceste , jeremy brett; Servant , james lloyd; 
Elian/e, jean farrell; Acaste , Nicholas Stevenson; 
Clitandre, edward caddick; Phi/ante, john ragin; 
Officer , benedict arnason; Arsinoe, Barbara friend. 
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SIMON AND LAURA 



ALAN MELVILLE 



Copyright 1955 k)' Alan MeIville 


All applications for permission to perform this play by 
amateurs must be made to Samuel French Ltd. 26 
Southampton Street , Strand , London IV.C.z. Applica¬ 
tions for performance of this play by professionals must be 
made to Herbert De Leon Ltd. 30 South Audley Street , 
London , W.\. No performance may take place unless a 
licence has first been obtained. 



H. M. Tennent Ltd. presented Simon and Laura at 
the Strand Theatre, London, on November 25, 
1954, with the following cast: 


SIMON FOSTER 
LAURA FOSTER 
WILSON 
JESSIE 

MR. WOLFSTEIN 

DAVID PRENTICE 

JANET HONEYMAN 

TIMOTHY 

BA RNEY 

JOE 

BERT 

ARCHIE 

MABEL 

MISS MILLS 


Roland Culver 
Coral Browne 
Ernes/ Thesiger 
Esma Cannon 
Konald Radd 
Ian Carmichael 
Dora Bryan 
Michael Caridia 
David Morrell 
Kenneth MacLeod 
Thomas Elliott 
Roger Page 
Pauline Stroud 
Vivienne Drummond 


Directed by Murray Macdonald 
Setting by Alan Tagg 


Simon and Laura was transferred to the Apollo Theatre 

on February 14, 1955 



CHARACTERS 

(in order of their appearance) 

SIMON FOSTER 
LAURA FO ST ER 
\V ILSON 
JESSIE 

MR. WOLF STEIN ( WOLF IF.) 

DAVID PRENTICE 

JANE T HONEYMAN 

TIMOTHY 

BARNEY 

JOE 

BERT 

M ABEL 

MISS MILLS 

ARCHIE 


SCENES 


The scene is the living-room of the Fosters' home in London. 


ACT ONE 

Early afternoon 


ACT TWO 

Evening: several months later 


ACT THREE 
The following afternoon 

Note 

For purposes of economy, only one television camera 
need be used in Act Two. The number of techni¬ 
cians, etc., in the television scene in this Act can 
also be cut down. 



ACT ONE 


7 he living-room of the l'asters' house in l^ondon: early 
afternoon on a fine autumn day. 1 he room is airy and 
charming. A flight of stairs right leads up to the jirst-floor 
bedrooms. There is a deep semi-circular alcove in the 
back, wall with tall windows looking out on trees m a park. 
In the alcove lunch is set for two on a circular table. Up 
left , double doors lead to the hall and mam entrance of the 
house. Down left is a grand piano and right in the well of the 
stairs a good anticjue bureau. On these and on almost every 
other available inch of furniture space , are masses of flowers 
and a large number of photographs—mostly of the bosters. 
There is a drink cupboard up right , to the right of the 
alcove; a radio on a small table near the bureau, and a 
telephone on the bureau itself. I here are comfortable arm¬ 
chairs and a high-backed settee , covered in attractive 
patterns. 

At rise , a brawl is in progress off right , at the top of the 
stairs. Three doors are heard slamming ,, each one getting 
progressively nearer. Simon Tos ter enters at top of stairs 
carrying an open suitcase and livid with rage, hie is tally 
good lookingy distinguished and ready to dramatise anything 
and everything if it suits him. 


laura (off): There’s no need to slam every door in 
the house. 

simon (shouting): There’s no need to shout. I m not 
deaf. 

laura (off, less distinctly ): You ought to be thankful 
you’ve one faculty left. 

simon (shouting): What was that? I can’t hear. 
laura (with another door slam): Oh, shut up! . . . 

[As Simon starts to fling things into the suitcase , Laura 
Foster appears at the head of the stairs. She , too, is in a 
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tone ring temper but is more icily controlled than Simon. 
She wears a dressing-gown and bedroom slippers .] 

laura: Smug, supercilious, self-opinionated, pom¬ 
pous bore! 

simon: What was that you called me? 
laura: Bore, dear. B for bovine: O for obstinate: 
R for ridiculous: E for exasperating, egotistical and 
everlastingly eaten up in your own idiotic self- 
importance. Bore, bore, bore ! . . . 

[Laura exits.] 

simon {shouting after her): Trollop! 

[ Wilson enters through the double doors. He is an elderly 
manservant of immense distinction.] 

wilson: You called, sir? 

simon: I was addressing my wife. 

wilson {turning to go')’. I beg pardon, sir. 

simon: Wilson. . . . 

wilson: Sir? 

simon: What time is the next respectable train to 
Norwich ? 

wilson: Discriminating travellers speak very highly 
of the three-twenty-five, sir. 

simon: Then nip round to Cook’s at the double and 
get me a ticket. 
wilson: One, sir? 
simon: One. Single. 

[ Wilson hands him a railway ticket.] 

What the devil’s this? 

wilson: Seventeen years in your service, sir, both 
here and in the theatre have turned me into quite the 
little Obadiah, sir- 
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SIMON AND LAURA 


simon: Quite the little what? 

wilson : Obadiah, sir. He was a minor prophet—but 
highly successful in his own small way. 
simon : You mean you saw this coming—me 
going ? 

wilson: Oh, yes, sir. Distinctly. 
simon: Really? {Calling off into ball.) Jessie! . . . 
wilson: I think it was when madam threw the 
cream-jug, sir, that one realised that a rift—however 
temporary—was imminent. 

simon: For God’s sake, stop talking like a stage 
butler. 

wilson: It’s a habit one got into, sir, when one 
played stage butlers. 

simon (switching on radio): It’s highly irritating first 
thing in the morning. 

b.b.c.: Good afternoon. . . . Woman’s Hour - 

simon: Good God! . . . (Switching of radio.) Have 
we been at it all this time? 

wilson: Incessantly, sir: ever since I brought up the 
early morning tea. 

[Jessie enters: a bustling and lovable middle-aged cook- 
housekeeper with an atrocious Glasgow accent.] 

jessie: Honestly, you and the mistress. Screaming 
and bawling up there with the window wide open— 
simon: Never mind that, Jessie. Go upstairs, 
present my compliments to my wife, and say that I’d 
like my shirts. 
jessie: Which ones? 
simon: All of them. 

jessie: Oh-ho. We’re off again, are we ? (Starting to 
go upstairs.) Here—this time, what about my wages ? 
simon: I shall write out a cheque for both you and 
Wilson. 

19 
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wilson: I shouldn’t bother, sir. It only causes 
embarrassment. 

Jessie (at top of stairs): You know the lunch is 
ruined ? 

Simon (dramatically): Lunch is by no means the only 
thing that has been ruined this morning, Jessie. 

[Jessie exits , with a disparaging snort. ] 


Pass me those scripts, Wilson. 

wilson: Very good, sir. (Crossing to get scripts.) 
Jessie worked wonders with the stain, sir. 


simon: What stain? 
wilson: The coffee stain, sir. 
simon: Oh. 

wilson: If you didn’t know where it was—you 
wouldn’t know where to look. 

simon : Really ? ( Takingscripts.) Are these any good ? 
wilson: In my opinion, sir, diabolical. 
simon (opening the top script and reading the title page): 
“ Thus Quoth the Raven.” An Allegorical Verse 
Fantasy in Four Acts by Ursula Westmacott. 
wilson: I read it in bed last night, sir. All the 
characters are animals or birds. 

simon: Really? Pass me those old Play Pictorials , 
will you? 

wilson (crossing again to get them) : It’s about what they 
thought of St. Francis of Assisi. 
simon: What did they think of him? 

wilson: Not a great deal, I gather. A bit of a busy¬ 
body. 

simon: What part was I supposed to play? The 
raven ? 

wilson: Well, sir, the leading part is that of a faun — 
and hardly you. 

simon: Anything in it for the wife? 
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SIMON AND LAURA 


wilson: Tisiphone, Chief of the Furies. 
simon ('burling script into suitcase with a grim laugh): 
Type-casting. What did you mean just now, Wilson 
—a temporary rift ? 

wilson: We’ve bought tickets for Norwich before 
now, sir. 

simon: True enough. Pass me the clock, off the shelf. 
wilson (going to get clock): I wish sometimes you’d 
let me get a return, sir. It’s no great saving, but in 
these hard times- 

simon: In this particular hard time, Wilson, there is 
no return. (Taking clock.) The bust of Mrs. Siddons, 
out in the hall. 

wilson (amazed): You’re not taking that , sir? 

simon: I most certainly am. 

wilson: But—you don’t like it, sir. 

simon: It happens to be mine, Wilson. If you think 

I’m leaving any property of mine in this house, 

you’re very much mistaken. 

Wilson: I’m beginning to think you’re serious, sir. 
simon : Of course I’m serious. I’ve just called my wife 
a trollop. Perfectly accurate description, but wives 
are extraordinarily touchy about being called things 
like trollops. She has called me, among other things, 
a libertine and a bore. I shouldn’t have thought the 
two were compatible, but she assures me that in 
my case they are. Could anything be more final? 
wilson: I should say this letter, sir. 
simon: What is it? 
wilson: Your Income Tax. 

[ Wilson hands the envelope to Simon. Jessie enters at top 
of stairs , carrying a large pile of shirts .] 

simon (studying the envelope): You know, Wilson, that 
practically amounts to high treason. 
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ACT ONE 


wilson: What, sir? 

simon: Tacking on two initials like “ H.M.”—with 
all they stand for—to two words like “ Inland 
Revenue ’’—with all they stand for. 

JESSIE (now at foot of stairs ): Madam says will you be 
needing pyjamas ? 

simon: Naturally I’ll be needing pyjamas. Where 
does she think I’m going—a nudist colony? 
jessif: I only asked. I’ve no idea where you’re 
going. 

simon: 1 am going to Norwich. 

jessie: You’ll be needing pyjamas, then. (Facing 
Si/non.) You really mean it this time, do you ? 
simon: Of course I mean it. What d’you think I’m 
packing for? 

jessie: Then I’ll put these in your other case. Will 

you be taking your yellow cardigan? 

simon: I shall be taking everything. 

jf.ssif. : I’ve- it hanging up in the kitchen to dry. 

Heaven knows what you’d been dribbling down it. 

(To Wilson going up to exit.) Has he seen the press- 

cuttings ? 

simon: Press-cuttings? You mean—notices? 
wilson: What of, sir? 
simon: I see your point. 

wilson: As the last time you and madam appeared 

on the stage was eleven months ago- 

simon: All right, Wilson. I’ve already acknowledged 
seeing your point. There is no need to labour it. 
wilson: I beg your pardon, sir. 

jessie: I don’t know how they dare print stuff like 
that. I’ve never read such rubbish in all my born days. 

[Jessie exits through double doors .] 

simon: What rubbish? 
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SIMON AND LAURA 


wilson: A somewhat far-fetched profile of you and 
madam in Howe Chat , sir 

simon: Oh, yes. ( Going out into ball to collect cap, scarf, 
etc.) A woman in a macintosh came and did us a few 
weeks ago. 

wilson: She seems to have caught you on an off-day, 
sir. 

simon: How? 

wilson: It’s headed “ At Home with Theatreland’s 
Darby and Joan.” 
simon: What’s it say? 

wilson {reading)'. “ Simon and Laura Foster have 
been married by theatrical standards a long, long 
time. By theatrical standards too, their marriage is 
well nigh unique in its security and serenity. Simon 
Foster will tell you with a still-boyish chuckle—* My 
little wife and I-’ ” 

[Laura re-enters at top of stairs. She has taken off her 
dressing-gown , and is now in a simple but very attractive 
day-dress .] 

laura: Where d’you think you’re going? 
simon: I am going home to Mother’s. 
laura: For long? 
simon: Permanently. 

laura: Good. You’d better take this scarf. You’ll 
probably need it. Your mother’s house gets very 
damp in the winter. 

[She drops a wisp of chiffon—indisputably feminine—over 
the banisters .] 

simon: Where did you get this? 

laura: In your golf jacket. No wonder your 
handicap’s gone up to twenty. 
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ACT ONE 


simon: I’ve already asked you, Laura, not to go 
through my things like a Customs official. 
laura: I can well understand why. ( Dropping some 
more objects .) I found these in your golfing trousers. 
simon: What arc they? 

_ ■ ■ 

wilson: Two tees, a hair-slide, and an ear-ring, sir. 
laura: Ladies’ Day at Sunmngdale must be quite an 
occasion. 

[Simon has crossed to collect a pair of ornaments from the 
table !eft.\ 

Just a moment. No need to add kleptomania to your 
other failings. 
simon: What? 

laura: Put those back at once. They’re mine. 
simon: They most certainly are not. They were 
presented to me by the cast as a token of esteem on 
the three hundredth performance ofTe/Iit not in Gath. 

laura ( appealing to him): Wilson- 

wilson: If you recollect, sir, on the three hundredth 
performance of Tell it not in Gath , you were absent 
from the cast owing to indisposition. You were 
in Paris, sir—after a bit of an up-and-downer over 
the young lady in the bottled fruit department at 
Fortnum’s. 
simon: Oh. . . . 

wilson: Owing to the unexpected efficiency of the 
understudy, you were back in cracking ’ealth, I 
remember, for the three ’undred and second per¬ 
formance. 

[Simon puts back the ornaments.] 

laura: What’s the date, Wilson? 
wilson: October the fourteenth, madam. 
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SIMON AND LAUR A 


laura: Ten weeks would be. . . . 
wilson: Just around Christmas, madam. 
laura: Now look, Simon—you’ve left me per¬ 
manently for your mother’s five times in the last 
three years. The average length of absence, until 
either you or your mother or both saw the light, has 
been ten weeks. You’ve then appeared in that door¬ 
way with a nauseating smirk on your lace and two 
dozen roses in your hand and I—Heaven forgive me! 
—have said, “ All right: come in.” Understand 
this: this time I am not saying “ come in ”. 
simon: This time I am not wasting money on roses. 
laura: You didn’t the last two times. The bill came 
in from the florists and I paid it. 

[ Wilson suppresses a snigger. ] 

simon: Oughtn’t you to be cleaning the silver or 
something ? 

wilson: That’s quite all right, sir—I find the rapier 
thrust of madam’s conversation highly stimulating. 
laura: Do you mind, Wilson, dear. I know you’ve 
been in on almost all these scenes, but this time there’s 
something I want to say by myself. 
wilson: I quite understand, madam. I shouldn’t 
worry. (To Simon.) In the unlikely event of you catch¬ 
ing it, sir, the train leaves from Liverpool Street 
station. (Handing him cuttings.) Your press-cuttings, 
sir. 

simon (snatching them , angrily)'. Thank you. 

[ Wilson exits. \ 

laura: I’ve rung up our agent Wolfie: he’s on his 
way round. He seems very worked up about 
something, but I cut him short. There are various 
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little details to he settled, and knowing you I d like 
them settled on paper with a legal mind present. 
simon: What sort of little details? 
laura: Well, the furniture’s mine and paid for: the 
mortgage on the house is yours and eighteen months 
in arrears. I don’t want there to be any confusion. 
{Leaning on piano left.) What will you do in Norwich ? 
Is there a repertory there you could join? 

SIMON {appalled)-. Repertory? 

laura: They’d probably be very glad to get an older 
man with your experience. Very interesting life. 
Tobacco Road one week: Lace on your Petticoat the next. 
Very good for you. Get rid of some of those irri¬ 
tating little mannerisms of yours. You can’t do 
double takes fifty-two weeks in the year, even in 
Norwich. By the end of the second month, people 
begin to think you have a permanent twitch. 
simon: I have no intention of going into repertory. 
(/hiding up scripts.) What d’you think these are? 
laura: Plays, I suppose. Very bad plays, I suppose. 
But don’t worry, Simon, because you won’t be 
in them. Not because you’re not good enough, 
but because you’re now being offered smaller parts 
than you’ve ever played before at smaller salaries 
than you’ve ever had before—and you’re too pig¬ 
headed to realise that the skids are well and truly 
under you. 

4 

simon: Thanks very much. Charming. 

[Jessie pops her head round the door left.] 

jessie: Here—have you two started up your argy- 
bargy again ? 

laura: I’m afraid so, Jessie 

jessie: D’you know I had the lunch on the table 
one hour and fifteen minutes ago? 
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laura: I’m sorry, Jessie- 

jessie: D’you know what it was, too? 
laura: I’ve no idea. 
jf.ssie: You’ll die when I tell you. 
laura: What was it? 
jessie: Cheese souffle. 

[She disappears, obviously delighted by the piquancy of the 
situation .] 

simon: May I ask what you intend to do? Revive 
White Cargo with Gerald Baxter? 
laura: He’s given up acting. 

Simon: No wonder you get on so well together. 

That’s what the Express said you’d done in the last 

notice they gave you. 

laura: I shall probably do a film. 

simon: With Gerald Baxter? 

laura: He’s made some excellent films in the last 
two years. 

simon: He’s made some excellent passes at you—in 
the last two months. 

laura: That’s enchanting—especially from you. 

What about Sybil Hunter? 

simon: Sybil Hunter is a patron of the Arts. 

laura: Bunk. Sybil Hunter is a patron of one thing 

and one thing only: bed. Obviously in her declining 

years she’s getting less and less pernickety with 

whom she shares her patronage. 

simon (pronouncing it with a long “ a ”): Patronage. 

laura: What? 

simon: If the word is “ Patron ”, it must be patron¬ 
age* 

laura: I’m sorry to disappoint you, it isn’t. 
simon: How d’you know? 

laura: I can only assume that I had a slightly 
better education than you. 

* * 
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simon: There you arc, you see. Typical. 
laura: Typical of what? 

simon: Typical, Laura, of one of your most in¬ 
furiating habits. 

laura: What infuriating habit? 

simon: Taking a perfectly ordinary, well-mannered 
remark of mine- 

laura: You haven’t made a well-mannered remark 
in four months. 

simon: Shut up: stop interrupting. And twisting 
it out of all recognition so as to make me out illi¬ 
terate. What started that screaming match upstairs 
this morning? 

laura: It started with cigarette ends in tea-cups. 
simon: It did nothing of the kind. It started with— 
laura: If there’s one thing I abominate, it’s a 
filthy wet mass of loose tobacco swilling about among 
the tea leaves. 

simon: I happened to mention- 

laura: There arc seven ash-trays placed in strategic 
positions all round your bedroom. D’you ever use 
one? Oh, no. It there isn’t a tea-cup handy, your 
beastly cigarettes are stubbed out on my dressing- 
table, in that rose-bowl, or down the thing. It’s 
disgusting. I try to keep this house looking moder¬ 
ately respectable even though neither of us is earning 
any money. It’s a little difficult having to go around 
cleaning up after you like an attendant at the zoo. 
simon: Have you finished? 
laura: For the time being. 

simon: I suppose one of the most tragic fates any 
man can suffer is to be saddled to a nag. 
laura: I beg your pardon? 

simon: I said saddled to a nag. And however 
neglected my education may have been, the eques¬ 
trian phraseology was intentional. 
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laura: I shouldn’t try to talk like Wilson. You’ve 

hardly the presence to get away with it. 

simon: I happened to mention, while looking at the 

back page of the Daily Mirror that for a politician Dr. 

Edith Summerskill had remarkably good legs. 

Seven minutes later, when you’d finished twisting 

that remark, you’d made me out not only an advanced 

Left-Wing Socialist but a sex-maniac. 

laura: Well, you must be that. No one with any 

sanity in sex matters would be seen around all the 

time with Sybil Hunter. 

simon: Could we forget Sybil Hunter for five minutes? 
laura: I could, very easily. You seem to be 
having difficulty in doing so. If I’m any judge of 
character, Simon- 

simon: You’re certainly no judge of a play. 
laura: What do you mean? 

simon : There was also a bit in the Mirror about a play 

called Parting Sorrow. You realise it’s now in the 

third year of its run? May I remind you that you 

made me turn down the leading part because you 

said it would never reach London ? 

laura: I still maintain I was perfectly right. It 

should never have reached London. 

simon: It did, though, in 1951. Every time I pass 

the “ House Full ” boards on my way to the Garrick 

Club my stomach heaves. 

laura: If you didn’t drink so many pink gins in the 
Garrick Club, your stomach might be in a better 
condition than it is. You know perfectly well that 
Parting Sorrow is a freak success. 

simon: I don’t mind being in a freak success if it 
runs three years, thank you very much. There you 
are, you see. We started this argument over the 
pronunciation of the word “ patronage ” and Sybil 
Hunter. What’s the sense in going on? 
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laura: No sense at all, I’m afraid. I’m not going to 
go on listening to the same silly little deceits and 
excuses and evasions every time you’re off on one of 
your hopeless, idiotic affairs. 1 know every move 
in the routine by now, and it bores me. And I’m 
certainly not going to go on allowing everyone to 
know that you’ve only to turn up and switch on the 
charm and say you’re sorry—to be welcomed back 
into the fold. I don’t like appearing the laughing¬ 
stock when it’s you who are making a fool of your¬ 
self. I’d like you back in the fold, Simon: nothing 
better. But permanently and on my terms. And as 
that isn’t likely to happen, let’s just forget there ever 
was such a thing as a fold, shall we? 

{Front door bell rings. ] 

If that’s Wolfie, explain things—tell him I’d like to 
see him in my room. ( Going upstairs.) Goodbye, 
Simon: good luck. 

[She exits upstairs. Simon is left alone for a moment , 
the press-cuttings in his hand .] 

Simon (to himself \ reading)-. “ ‘ My little wife and I ’ ” 

. . . Oh hell! 

[ble crumples up the cutting and throws it away as Jessie 
opens the door for Mr. Wolf stein (Wolfie). He is a short, 
round , exuberant character of Mittel-European Jewish 
stock. He has serious trouble with his vs and w's.] 

wolfie: Simon! . . . have I news for you! You 
have a glass of vater ? . . . ah! (Goes to dining-table , 
pours out tumbler of water , takes two pills from his 
waistcoat pocket.) You know vat is in this pills? 
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Two parts magnesium sulphate: one part sodium 
bicarbonate: two parts potassium tartrate: maybe 
a little calcium chloride, I vouldn’t know. All this 
poisonous chemicals into my system just to cure my 
acid. Medicine is vonderful. {Puts pills in water and 
gulps it down: almost at once gives vent to a neat little burp.) 
Ah! . . . better. {Coming down to Simon.) Simon 
. . . vork! 
simon: What? 

wolfie: Vork! For you ve have the most vonderful 
job. This is somethink ewery actor in the country is 
giving his back teeth for. And for you old Volfie 
lands it. 

simon: In the theatre? 
wolfie: The theatre? Is finished. 
simon: You mean—a film? 

wolfie: Films! Is through. 3-D: 4-D: curved 
screens: vide screens: stereoscopic sounds: free 
specs—vat the hell ven there is no-one sitting in the 
chairs? 

simon: Wolfie, I have already made this crystal 
clear. I cannot skate. 

wolfie: Not on ice I’m putting you, dear boy. 
simon: What then? 
wolfie: Telewision. 

simon: Telewision—er, television? You call that a 
wonderful job? Three weeks’ rehearsal, not enough 
money to cover your bus fares out to Lime Grove, 
technical breakdown in your one big scene, and no 
repeat performance. No, thank you. 
wolfie {at house phone on bureau): Plees: there is a 
B.B.C. in the hall vaiting. 
simon: What? 

wolfie: A B.B.C. in the hall vaiting. {At phone.) 
Hullo, Jessie: tell the gentleman plees, Mr. Foster is 
crazy about the idea and vill he come up right avay. 
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Thank you. (replaces ’phone and gives forth another brisk 

little burp.) Ah! . . . better, better. 

Simon: There’s a what in the hall waiting? 

wolfie: Mr. Prentice. The producer. Wery good 

man. You’ll like him. Wery amusing. Wery vitty. 

simon: Vervwhat? 

* 

wolfie: Vitty. Wery vitty. You know—vitty . . . 
ha-ha. 


[Simon groans.] 

There is somethink, Simon, vat vill put Laura and 
you- 

simon: Laura? Is she in it too? 
wolfie: But of course. Vat is one vithout the 
other? Troilus and Cressida: Svan and Edgar: 
gin and tonics: Simon and Laura. Mr. Prentice 
has the wery good idea- 

simon: Just a minute. In the first place, I have no 
intention of appearing on television. I’ve done so 
once, remember? I understand the results were so 
embarrassing that my friends drove all over London 
without suppressors trying to work up interference. 
In the second place, Laura and I are parting. 
wolfie {walking round the room , ecstatic)'. All this 

morning I am vorking for this- {breaks ojf y 

suddenly realising what Simon has said.) Vat? 
simon: Parting. This time for ever. 
wolfie: Not ven you hear about this jobs. 
simon: My dear Wolfie, if you think one piddling 
TV engagement is going to bring us together after 
what has been bandied about in this house this 
morning- 

wolfie: This isn’t one engagement, you fool. It’s 
ewery day. 
simon : What? 
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wolfie: Ewery day, veek after veek, fifty-two veeks 
in the year. In three months, you’re more national 
figures than Muffin the Mule. In six months, who is 
chasing you but H. M. Tennents? 

Simon: A change from H.M. Inland Revenue, 
certainly. I’m sorry, Wolfie: I don’t care if it’s 
fifty-seven weeks in the year. Laura and I are not 
appearing together again, either in public or private. 

[ Wilson appears at door left.] 

Wilson: A Mr. Prentice, sir. 

[ David Prentice enters, l ie is a serious , rather gangling but 
quite attractive young man in flannels and a sports jacket. 
Pie wears heavy hom-rimmed glasses. Wilson withdraws.] 

wolfie: Come in, Mr. P. Mr. Foster—Mr. Prentice. 
Mr. Foster is crazy about the idea. 
david ( shaking hands , inspecting Si/non closely)'. How 
d’you do? 

simon: How d’you do? 

david: You must forgive me staring. It’s discon¬ 
certing, I know: but nowadays I see everything in 
terms of angles. 

simon: That must make things very tricky, say, in 

addressing a golf ball. 

david: I don’t play golf. 

simon: I didn’t think you would, somehow. 

david: Yours is a face with problems. 

simon: You, if I may employ a colloquialism, are 

telling me. 

david: I mean camera problems. A lot, of course, 
can be done with lighting. 

simon: Or you could just put it behind a sideboard. 
david: Has Mr. Wolfstein explained things? 
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SIMON: Up to now, Mr. Wolfstein’s only coherent 
contributions to the conversation have been two 
burps. Do sit down: have a drink? 
david: No, thank you. 

wolfie {shoutings at foot of stairs)'. Laura! . . . 

Simon (///> right pouring out a drink for himself) : There’s 

no need to bring Laura into this. 

david: But we must. It concerns you both. 

wolfie {shouting) : Laura, dear! . . . 

david ( looking round)-. This is a good room. 

SIMON: You find a spiritual atmosphere about it? 
david: No: I mean from our point of view. Was 
that your manservant? 

simon: Wilson? Well, he used to be an actor: then 

he was my dresser: now he’s- 

david: An actor? I thought so. He’s a natural. He 
mores , doesn’t he ? 

simon ( completely buffed)-. From time to time, yes. 
wolfie {shouting): Laura— ah! . . . 

[Laura appears at top of stairs. She carries over her arm 
a large quantity of male evening dress wear. ] 

laura: Wolfie, I asked you to come and see me in — 
{Sees David.) oh . . . hullo! 
david: Hullo. 

laura: David—er . . . oh. Lord: what a memory! 
david: Prentice. 

laura: Of course. {Coming down, smiling.) How 
very nice to see you again. 

[Simon reacts to this.\ 

What on earth are you doing here ? 
simon: If you’ll just sit down for five minutes, 
Laura, and stop wandering about like an old clothes- 
horse, we might possibly find out. 
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laura: I’ve no intention of sitting down. I’ve far 
too much to do. I’m dumping all your evening 
dress things in the hall cupboard. 

SIMON (with sudden vehemence, thrusting his glass at her): 
Sit down, drink that, and shut up! 

[Laura, slightly taken aback, takes the drink and sits right .] 

wolfie (to David, with a nervous laugh): Alvays they 
are pretending to be fighting! Such childrens! 
david: It’s not a bad idea for a running gag. 

SIMON (pouring out another drink for himself): Mr. 
Prentice, I am catching a train at three-twenty-five. 
Could you tell us as speedily as possible what this is 
all about ? 
david: Certainly. 

[Simon sits centre in front of alcove. Wolfe has sat on a 
piano-stool left. During his speech David wanders about 
the room, occasionally feeling for words, and every now 
and then getting into very unnatural positions on the settee 
or over the backs of chairs, etc. Once or twice Simon has 
to move a piece of furniture slightly which is in the way of 
his perambulations. Wolfie from time to time nods his 
head in blissful agreement with all that is being said. 
Simon and Laura, staring all the time at David, register 
gradually deepening amazement as the tale unfolds. David 
is intensely serious in its telling.\ 

We in TV are deeply conscious of two things. 
(A) The tremendous influence—for good or ill— 
which we can exert on the home life of the nation. 
It’s a terrifying responsibility, and one of which we 
are, as I say, deeply conscious. (B) The extraordinary 
popularity among viewers of the series or serial. 
D.T.D.—that’s the Director of Television Drama— 
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he goes so far as to say that if you televised a few 
pages of the London Phone Directory at the same 
time every night, sooner or later it would get a 
popularity rating of at least 11.3 from A.R.D.— 
that’s the Audience Research Department. ( With a 
little laugh,just to show he's human.) Personally, I think 
that’s going a bit far: but still. Well, now: we in 
T.D. plan to put on a daily programme, at the same 
peak viewing hour each night, to—how shall I put 
it ?— mirror the lives of an ordinary happily-married 
husband and wife: show their ups and downs, 
their little everyday crises, the fun they get out of 
life, the minor tragedies that inevitably creep into 
their lives, perhaps even their slight misunder¬ 
standings, soon of course happily resolved: their 
hobbies, their mutual interests, what they’re talking 
about and thinking and reading and so on. ( Another 
deprecating little laugh.) I’m afraid I’m putting this 
awfully badly: you probably get the idea it’s to be 
a sort of TV “ Mrs. Dale ”, It’s not: we want 
interesting people who meet other interesting people: 
people with a bit of—for want of a better word— 
glamour, colour, excitement in their lives: but at 
the same time, two people whose fundamental focal 
interest is a contented home life. It may sound 
terribly pompous to say this, but we in T.D. feel we 
could do quite a bit to sustain, perhaps even streng¬ 
then, the home life of the nation. Well, now: we’ve 
discussed this project for a very long time: as a 
matter of fact, C.T.—Controller of Television—he’s 
been madly keen on the idea for over a year. They’re 
doing this same idea in America, you know, with 
great success. \ ou probably read recently, Mrs. 
Foster, the nation-wide interest over there when the 
wife in their programme had a baby on TV. Four¬ 
teen factories in Chicago alone ceased production 
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altogether in the last week of pregnancy. It’s a small 
point, perhaps, but I feel indicative. Now, we feel 
it’s essential for the success of this programme— 
which, as I say, would be a factual, semi-documen¬ 
tary, day-by-day account of the doings and feelings 
and emotions and thoughts of a happily-married 
couple—we feel it’s essential to get two people who 
are not only, of course, Hrst-class actors, but who are 
known to be happily married themselves, and to 
have been so for some time. ( With a charming smile.) 
So—perhaps naturally—we’ve come to you. I may 
as well be perfectly frank: it rested between you and 
the Attenboroughs, and both C.T. and D.T.D. 
plumped for you because you’d been married so 
very much longer. {Sinks into armchair down left , 
having made the home base at last.) Well, to cut a long 
story short, that’s it in a nut-shell. What d’you say ? 

[ There is a silence so pregnant that one feels all the Chicago 
factories must have ceased production. Then:\ 

laura: No. 

simon: Sorry, old boy. Out of the question. 
wolfie {leaping up): Simon—Laura—are you mad? 
laura: Wolfie, don’t be ridiculous. For one thing, 

Mr. Prentice had better know- 

wolfie {seizing David from his chair and bundling him 
up to door left): Plecs, Mr. Prentice dear, d’you mind 
—two minutes in the hall vaiting? Ewerything vill 
be all right. I speak to these two childrens. They 
don’t quite understand. For them ewerything must 
be explained in vords of von syllable, in the most 
simplest of the Queen’s English. Don’t vorry. 
Two minutes: I promise. Pices. 
david {at the door): Is there a phone in the hall? 
wolfie: Yes. 
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david: May I use it ? 

wolfie: Use vat you like, dear boy. Have a vord 
vith the maid: she gives you some cheese souffle. 

[David is hustled out. Wolfie shuts the door and leans hack 
on it to face Simon and Laura.] 


You arc taking leave of your senses? 

Simon: I’m taking leave of Laura, that s all. I grant 
you, it sounds the chance of a lifetine. It’s just the 
timing’s a little unfortunate. 

WOLFIE : Let us, plees, keep wery calm. One question 

I vish to ask: for vat is an agent? 

laura: That’s something we’ve all wondered from 

time to time. 

wolfie: I vill tell you. To get you jobs, and to take 
ten per cent of the moneys you make from this jobs. 
Now 1 vill tell you for vat an agent is not. He is not 
for settling your Income Tax: he is not for paying 
your bills at svank restaurants out of his own 
pockets: he is not for getting the bailiffs out of this 
house once ewerv three months: he is not for ad- 
wancing you ten per cent of some other actor’s 
moneys ven neither of you is vorking for nearly a 
year. 

m 

laura: Wolfie, 1 know tor an agent you’ve been 
very generous. 
simon: For an agent. 

laura: At the same time, it’s you who haven’t got 
us a job for nearly a year. 

wolfie: That has nothing to do vith you, I suppose? 
(Coming down centre .) You know vat they say ven I 
try to get you both in the rewiwal of The Late 
Christopher Bean? They say, “ Volfie, the vord is 
Bean: not has-been.” I tell you, you can’t afford to 
turn this down. And if you do, I can’t afford to go on 
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taking ten per cent of your earnings. It’s too 
expensive. 

[ There is a slight pause. ] 

simon: What d’you say, Laura? 

laura: It’s a wonderful opportunity. 

simon (to Wolfie): Is the money good? 

wolfie: All money is good ven you haven’t been 

making any and it starts coming in regular ewery 

Friday. It’s not just the moneys: through this you 

build up a reputation: you’re back again in demand: 

anything you can do: plays, films, wariety even. 

simon (to Laura): D’you suppose we could come to 

some arrangement? 

laura: Not with you in Norwich. 

simon: If I didn’t go to Norwich, I mean. 

laura: I suppose so. But understand this, Simon: 

it’s purely a business arrangement. Everything I’ve 

said this morning stands. 

simon: Naturally. 

laura: All right. (Almost throning the evening dress 
things at him.) Put these damn’ things back in the 
wardrobe! 

wolfie: That’s my Laura talking! . . . 

[ Woljie crosses to door left. Simon is on his way upstairs 
with the evening dress clothes and suitcase .] 

simon: By the way. . . . 
laura: What? 

simon : Where did you meet that ghastly young man ? 
laura: At the Baxters’. He’s not at all ghastly. 
He’s rather sweet. 

simon: I hope D.D.T. and D.T.’s think so. 
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[Simon ex,Is upstairs. Wolfie is at door left, summoning 
back David.] 

wolfie: Come in, Mr. P. Everything is fixed. 
Both are crazy about the idea. ^ 

david (going lo Laura): I’m so glad. ou know, I ve 
admired you for so many years. The first time I 
ever saw you I played truant from school to catch 

a matinee. 

laura: Prep, school, I take it? 

david (laughing) : I never dreamed one day I’d have 
the chance of working with you. \ ou know, we re 
starting something where anything may happen. 
laura: I’m sure of that. 

david: One of the many things I admire about you 
and your husband—and it’s something I feel we ought 
to try to bring out in the programme—is the con¬ 
tinual delightful air of banter that exists between you. 
laura: Banter? 

david: Yes. There’s a sort of brittle, superficial 
thrust and parry which personally I find quite 
irresistible: yet beneath it, and not so very far beneath 
it, I think, you can sense a true bond. 
laura: You can? 
david: Oh, yes. 

laura: You’ve only seen us together for a quarter 
of an hour. 

david: It’s there, though. And it’s exactly what we 
want to emphasise in the programme. Only yester¬ 
day we were talking about this to C.T. and D.T.D.— 

[Simon reappears at top of stairs .] 

simon (coming down): Now don’t start that bloody 
alphabet all over again, there’s a good fellow. 
(Crossing left centre.) Wilson! . . . 
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wolfie {to David): Vill you excuse me, Mr. P. ? I 
must get back to the office and get on to your 
contracts department. 
david: Don’t let them do you down. 
wolfie: The last person vat docs me down ower a 
contract is a crook of a touring manager called 
Herbie Schulbaum, and vere is he today? Australia. 
Alvays vith B.B.C. contracts 1 deal vith my wery 
good friend Mr. Duncan. He is a Scottish from two 
miles north of Inwerness: I am naturalised Hun¬ 
garian from six miles south of Bratislava. Ven 
Greek meets Greek . . . oho, vat a battle! {Kissing 
Laura.) Laura, I’m so happy! {Embracing Simon , 
to his disgust.) Simon, dear! {At door.) Goodbye, 

Mr. P.- {Colliding in doonvay with Wilson.) Oh, 

excuse! . . . 

[He exits. Wilson remains standing in doonvay .] 

wilson: I’ve ordered a taxi, sir. You have fifteen 
minutes. 

simon: What for? 

wilson: Your train leaves at three-twenty-five, sir. 
laura: There’s been a slight change of plan, 
Wilson. 

wilson: You mean—you’re not leaving us, sir? 
simon: Not for the time being, no. 
wilson {coming slightly into room , left centre): I’m 
delighted to hear that, sir. It’s always been my view 
that with a little tact and diplomacy these differences 

of opinion—however unpleasant—can be- 

simon {quickly): Yes, well, there’s no need to go into 
all that. 

wilson: Even the time madam struck you with- 

laura {quickly): All right, Wilson. That’ll do. 
david {to Simon): Were you going away? 
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SIMON: Just for a few days. I have an elderly mother 
living all by herself in Norwich. I like to look the old 
girl up from time to time. 

laura: That’s one thing I will say for Simon. As a 
son, he’s very faithful. 
simon: Thank you, Laura. 

[Simon takes out the chiffon scarf from his pocket to mop 
his forehead, but hastily replaces it.] 

wilson: In that case, sir, might I have the ticket 
back ? I can get a refund. 

simon: Oh—yes, certainly. ( Gives him railway ticket.') 
wilson: Thank you, sir. They will be surprised at 
the ticket agency. This has never happened before. 
(To Laura, crossing up left.) I was telling the master, 
madam: Jessie managed to remove almost all trace 
of the stain. 
laura: What stain? 

wilson: The coffee stain, madam. Where you threw 
the- 

simon (quickly) : Wilson . . . you look in, don’t you ? 
wilson: I’m told I have a somewhat introspective 
nature, sir. 

simon: No, no. I mean on TV. 
wilson: Only coronations, sir. I find the intellectual 
level of the other programmes insufficiently high to 
compensate for the flickering. 

david (to Laura): Does he talk like this all the time? 
laura: From dawn to dusk. 

simon: The mistress and I, Wilson, are about to 
become the grown-ups’ Andy Pandy and Prudence 
Kitten. 

wilson: Indeed, sir? 

david: And what’s more, Wilson, we’ve got to 
have you in on it. (To Laura.) I can see the most 
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wonderful shots of him sailing in through those 
doors. 

laura: Do you mean—you’re going to reconstruct 
this room in the studio? 

david: Oh, no. We plan to do the whole thing 
from here—on the spot. 
simon : What? 

david: Oh, yes. That’s the whole idea. It makes it 
so much more real—more genuine. We come over 
to your home at a fixed hour every night: we—so to 
speak—eavesdrop on what you’re doing and saying 
and thinking. Naturally it’ll be scripted: as a matter 
of fact, while I was waiting in the hall 1 rang up the 
script-writer and asked her to come round and meet 
you. I hope you don’t mind? 

simon: Not at all. D’you mean you’re going to bring 
all your cameras and lights and paraphernalia here ? 
david: Yes, of course. You see, although the pro¬ 
gramme comes under T.D., in actual fact, it’s an 
O.B. 

simon: Yes, well, leaving the OGPU out of it for 
the moment, where do we live? Permanently in the 
bedroom ? 

david: Not permanently. I expect we’ll have a 
number of bedroom scenes—in the best possible 
interpretation of the phrase. 

[ Simon and Laura stare at each other.] 

I don’t think you quite understand. Let me give you 
a re-cap. ( Takes off jacket again.) 

[Simon takes it from him and hangs it on one of the coat- 
hangers he has packed in his suitcase.] 

The whole essence of this programme is the home. 
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The home of two happily-married people :your home. 
There mustn’t be anything false or artificial or 
contrived about it: it must be true in every aspect. 
We’re not inventing or even re-creating: we’re 
reporting. If we weren’t going all out for that angle, 
we might just as well have engaged two artists who 
fought the whole day long and hated each other’s 
guts. 

laura (quietly)'. Oh, I do think you ought to get the 
Attenboroughs. 


simon: Mr. Prentice, there’s one thing I feel I’d 
better mention before we go any further. I have one 
slight idiosyncracy in the early morning. I spend a 
very long time in the bathroom. You don’t by any 
chance intend to have a camera in there, do you? 
david (laughing)'. Not unless the script demands it: 
I should think it’s very unlikely. We’ve got to be 


pretty careful: 
for. 


it’s the family audience we’re catering 


[ Jessie appears at the door left .] 

jessie: D’you know it’s a quarter to three? Are you 

wanting anything to eat or aren’t you? 

laura: If you could manage a little something, 

Jessie. It’s been a very long morning. 

jessie: Will scrambled eggs all round do you? 

laura: Would you like some scrambled eggs all 

round, Mr. Prentice? 

david: I’d love some. 

simon: What about this script-writer woman? 
laura: You’d better make enough for four, Jessie. 
jessie (turning to go): Okay. 

david: Just a minute. (To Laura.) D’you mind? 
(Going up to Jessie and examining her intently .) You're in. 
I’ve never seen a face like it. 
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jessie (bridling): Here. 

wilson: The master and mistress’s home life is to 
be televised, Jessie. 

jessie: Great Scot! . . . d’you mean like “ Life 
with the Lyons ” ? 
david: In a way. 

jessie: Well, as long as there’s nothing like yon 
Scots maid in it. Yon accent! . . . drives you mad. 

[She exits left .] 

david: She’d be a sensation. 

laura: You wouldn’t like to audition the milkman? 
He’s very photogenic. 

david: It’s odd she should mention “ Life with the 
Lyons ”, because that was the one thing D.T.D. 
had against you two. 
simon: What was? 

david: The fact that you’ve no children. The two 
Lyons children are a tremendously important factor 
in that programme, you know. They complete the 
popular conception of the successful home life. ( With 
gay optimism .) Still, you never know, do you ? . . . 
if our programme catches on, and we run long 
enough. . . . 

[Simon and Laura stare at each other , appalled: he 
prattles merrily on.\ 

First of all, we’ve got to find a title. That’s equally 
important. We want something short, simple, 
effective: if possible bringing in your own name. 
simon: “ The Foster Family ”? 

david: Too ordinary : too hackneyed. Puts you in 
the class of “ The Archers ”. Anyway, as I’ve said, 
it’s not factually accurate. (. A little laugh.) Not yet. 
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simon: D’you mind not harping on that subject? 
I understood my wife and I were being engaged to be 
in a television series: not to boost the birth-rate for 
the benefit of T.D.T. 
david: D.T.D. 

laura: How about “ Foster Frolics ”? 
simon: Don’t be such a damn fool, Laura. It sounds 
like the “ Fol-de-Rols “ Fade in the Fosters ”, 
d’you think ? 

laura: I can imagine what the critics would do with 
that one. 

david: “ Foster Parents ” wouldn’t be bad, if 
only- 

[Simon silences him with a look.\ 

Oh. 

laura: “ Follow the Fosters ”? 

SIMON (coldly)'. Whereto? 

laura ( tetchily ): I don’t know. I’m only throwing 
out ideas. 

simon : Well, you can throw that one right out. How 
about “ The Foster Formula ”? 

laura: There’s no need for us to sound like a 
patent medicine. 

wilson: If I might make a suggestion, sir . . . 
“ Fostering Goodwill ”. 
simon: Why? 

wilson: It’s a play on words, sir. Foster — “Foster¬ 
ing Goodwill ”. 

simon: Oddly enough, even I had realised that. 
{Contemptuously.) “Fostering Goodwill”! . . . 

“ Festering Sores ” would be better. 
wilson: Certainly more approp - 

| The front door bell rings.\ 
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simon (quickly)'. That’s probably the script woman, 
Wilson. Show her in. 
wilson: Very good, sir. 

[Wilson exits left.] 

laura : If the whole essence of the programme is the 
home, why not “ iMon Repos ”? 
simon: That, Laura, is one of the most asinine 
suggestions I’ve heard you make in the last ten years. 
Which is saying something. 

laura: Or you could leave me out of the title 
altogether: just call it “ Simple Simon ”. I don’t 
mind. 

david ( curled round the new el-post at foot of stairs)'. Go 
on, go on: don’t stop. This is what I adore about you 
two. 

simon: What is? 

laura: Mr. Prentice is mad about our superficial 
banter, Simon. 
simon: Really? 

laura ( turning to him): Simon- 

simon: Laura - 

david: “ Simon and Laura.” That’s it. Absolutely 
straight-forward: absolutely simple. Just what we 
want—as long as C.T. approves. (To Laura.) Could 
I check up on the bedroom? 
laura (crossing right) : Certainly. 

simon: Be very careful, Laura. The man obviously 
has a one-track mind about the patter of little feet. 
(To Darn'd.) What’s this script woman like? 
david (on his way upstairs , with Laura)'. She’s a 
Canadian—a Miss Honeyman. She’s done a lot of 
commercial TV in the States. She specialises in 
domestic subjects: the home, children, marriage and 
so on. She did the “ Your Mother and Mine ” 
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programme tor Andrews’ Liver Salts. She s very 
experienced. 

Simon: I can imagine what she's going to look like. 

[ Wilson reappears at door left.] 
wilson: Miss Honeyman, sir. 

[Janet Honey wan enters. She is in her w id- twenties, 
extremely chic , quite ravishing , and as hard as nails.] 

JANET: Hullo. 

simon: Good Lord! . . . er—oh dawn : what a 
memory! . . . 
janet: Janet. 

simon: Janet—of course. How very nice to see you 
again. 

janet: Simon, dear. . . . 

[She comes to him , throws her arms round his neck , and 
kisses him.] 

laura {at top of stairs ): I take it you two have met? 
simon: At a party at Sybil Hunter’s. 
laura: Really? How d’you do, Miss Honeyman? 
{Ominously.) In the programme I am playing the 
wife. 

janet: Gee—I never even saw you. 
laura: Let’s hope the viewers will be more for¬ 
tunate. {To David.) David dear, you wanted to see 
the bedroom, didn’t you? Come along. 

[ She leads David off right at top of stairs as — 


The curtain falls] 
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Scene: The same room , but almost unrecognisable. 

Time: Evening , several months later. 

A television camera on track is in each downstage corner , 
at extreme left and rights and a battery of arc lights has 
been rigged up at the top of the stairs. A second set of arcs 
is fixed high up near ceiling level above the piano left. 
There are hvo cue lights (one red , one green ), a stand 
microphone and a trailing microphone , and various other 
technical horrors all over the room. The carpet is a 
Hampton Court ma^e of cables. A property telephone 
has been placed on the drinks cupboard up right, and near 
the bureau down right is a small piece of effects equipment, 
fitted with door handle, lock, bell etc. Beside this is a small 
loud-speaker unit of the official B.B.C. type. None of the 
arcs is on at the start of the Act: when they go on, they 
concentrate in a fierce glare on the settee, now down left 
centre (from the arcs on the stairs) and on the alcove (from 
the arcs left). The double doors up left are open , and we 
can see that the hall has been transformed into a sort of 
control room and is jammed with equipment. 

At rise, Janet is on the settee checking a script and making 
occasional alterations to it after referring to some papers on 
her lap. 

Jessie enters left. She carries two pairs of headphones and 
a hand microphone. 


janet: Jessie. . . . 

jessie: Yes, Miss Honeyman? 

Janet: Is Little Lord Fauntleroy here yet? 
jessie: You mean Timothy ? No, Miss Honeyman. 
janet: Fm beginning to wonder whether we were 
wise having a child actor in the show. 
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JESSIE' I began wondering that the moment I 
clapped eyes on him. Er—could I have a word with 

you, Miss Money man ? 
janet ( crossing to chair)'. Sure. 
jessie: I’m very worried. 

janet {sitting): Me, too. Whoever censored this 
script could find a double meaning in the National 
Anthem. {Reading from script.) Timothy says, “ If 
you and Uncle Simon are at the Opera all evening, 
Aunt Laura, what can I do?” Laura says, “ You go 
and have a lovely romp with Angela, darling.” And 
they’ve cut it. 

jessie: Knowing Timothy, I’m not surprised. 
janet {shrugging her shoulders and altering line in script): 
What’s on your mind, Jessie? 

jessie: Tonight’s our two hundredth performance, 
isn’t it? 

janet: It certainly is. Even the B.B.C. is laying on 
champagne. Not good champagne, and not much of 
it: but champagne. You know they say the first 
five hundred instalments of a serial are the worst? 
After that it begins to flow. 

[A B.B.C. engineer {Barney) is seen arriving in the hall , 
hanging up his waterproof and hat , and starling to fuss 
about with the equipment .] 

jessie: Well, flow or no flow. Miss Honeyman, I 
don’t think my character’s sufficiently established. 
janet {looking up again): You don’t? 
jessie: I do not. And it’s plain by the letters I’m 
getting from viewers they don’t think so either. 
janet: How is your fan mail these days? 
jessie: Forty-two letters last week, including a 
proposal of marriage. I’ll admit it was on prison 
notepaper, but you could tell he was a gentleman by 
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the way he expressed himself. But that’s not the 
point. Miss Honeyman. The point is that I’ve been 
talking this over with Mr. Wilson, and he agrees 
with me. Ever since the programme started I’ve done 
nothing but open doors and shut doors and come in 
with trays and help folk on and off with their coats, 
and what I’m getting at is that the viewers still don’t 
know what sort of a person I really am deep down. 
janet: Well, now: what d’you suggest? 
jessie: Well, Miss Honeyman, I thought I might 
have an occasional wee love scene. 
janet: Who with—Wilson? 

jessie: Och, no, for goodness’ sake. You’d have to 

keep it within the realms of possibility. I thought 

mebbe you might write in that I had a sort of a 

crush on the master. 

janet: On Simon—on Mr. Fosters 

jessie: Uh-huh. That I was kind of worshipping him 

from afar, like, knowing all the time it was hopeless. 

That’s what gets them, you know, Miss Honeyman. 

The Punchinello gag: it never fails. 

janet: I’ll certainly think it over, Jessie. We’d have 

to get Mr. Prentice’s views. A.nd Mr. Foster’s. After 

all, he and Mrs. Foster are the stars of the show. 

jessie: For how much longer, d’you think? 

janet: What d’you mean? 

jessie: I’d have thought you, of all people, would 
have noticed the signs and portents. It’s no business 

of mine, Miss Honeyman, but- 

janet: What are you talking about? 

jessie: Oh, nothing. But things are working up for 

a real good rammy. 

janet: Rammy? 

jessie: A right beezer. 

janet ( coldly ): I’m afraid I don’t understand, Jessie. 
I don’t speak Gaelic. Where is Mr. Foster? 
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JESSIE: He’s got next week’s scripts in with him in 

the bathroom. 

JANET: Oh. 

jessie: And he’s not singing. 
janet: Oh. And Wilson? 

jessie: Och, fussing about his make-up as usual. 
You’d think he was Macdonald Hobley, the way he 

goes on. 

janet: Oughtn’t you to be getting ready? 
jessie (moving up to door lejt in umbrage): I m not in 
tonight’s instalment. It’s a funny thing: the two 
hundredth. You would have thought even just an 
entrance: but no. I suppose I’m of more use making 
coffee for the B.B.C. engineers. (At door: parting 
shot.) Or opening the door at five in the morning for 
the master after one of your script conferences. 

[She turns to exit. Timothy enters before she can reach 
the door. He is about twelve, with an angelic face and 
flaxen hair. He wears a school cap and blazer and carries 
copies of the Junior Express, Junior Mirror, and 
Junior Sketch.] 

And about time, too. 

janet: Timothy, you’re late. Where have you been? 
timothy: I had an interview with Sir Alexander 
Korda. 

janet: When? 

timothy: Immediately after lunch. 
janet: It’s half past seven. 

timothy: It was immediately after his lunch, not 
mine. (To Jessie.) Is that jelly thing on the kitchen 
table supposed to be setting? 
jessie: Yes, it is: and you’re not to go near it. 
timothy: It’s still jolly runny when you put your 
finger in it. 
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jessie {exasperated): Oh! ... {Jo Barney , in ball.) 
And the next time you’re flogging cold tongue out 
of my frig, don’t leave all this junk in the scullery. 

f Jessie exits after bus. with Barney. 1 be doors are closed. 
Timothy has come further down into the room and is 
studying his comics .] 

timothy: Have you see Flash Gordon s 1 rip to Mars at 
the Cameo ? 

janet: You know, it’s a funny thing, Timothy, but 
what with getting instalment zoo on the air, re¬ 
hearsing instalments 201 to 205, and trying to write 
instalments 206 to 210, somehow I haven’t managed 
to get around to that. 

timothy: That’s what I *call a proper serial. 
janet: Is that so? What d’you call this one— dear ? 
timothy: I s’pose it’s all right for grown-ups. Seems 
a bit wet to me. 
janet: Really? 

timothy: Am I to be a permanent character in this 
thing ? 

janet: Maybe. 

timothy: I’d like to know. I only signed for six 
programmes, and I’ve the chance of this film. 
janet: I guess it depends on how good Mr. Prentice 
thinks you are in the six programmes. 
timothy: You can’t win an Oscar with the sort of 
guff you give me to say. 

janet: Thank you, dear. Ask the make-up girl to 
do both your heads. It looks neater that way. 

[As Timothy starts to go upstairs .] 

Oh—by the way: there’s a change in the script that 
affects one of your cues. Laura isn’t allowed to say 
you’re having a lovely romp with Angela. 
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timothy: Why not? 

Janet : I’ll explain when you’re a bit older. 
timothy: Oh, I see. ( With a devilish chuckle .) The 
censors don’t miss much, do they ? {On his nay 
upstairs , leaning over the balustrade.) I’ll have to know 
by the end of the week, ’cos if I get the film I’ve to 
have my hair dyed again. ( Io Wilson , m passing .) 
Hullo, Sir Ralph. 

[Timothy exits. Wilson pauses on his way downstairs to 
inspect himself in a mirror and dab on a little powder.] 

wilson: One of these days I’m going to give that 
lad such a clip across the ear-’ole. {Coming down.) 
Could I have a word with you, miss? 
janet: Now don’t tell me you want a love interest 
written in for you and Mrs. Foster? 
wilson: No, miss. Though it is a somewhat per¬ 
sonal matter. It’s my lips, miss. 
janet: What’s wrong with them? 
wilson: I’ve spoken more than once to the make¬ 
up department, miss, but this new girl is an obstinate 
young female. My brother and sister-in-law in 
Kingston are keen viewers, miss. Naturally, with 
me being in it, they take a great interest in the pro¬ 
gramme and haven’t missed an instalment since it 
started. Their only complaint is that on the screen 
my lips come over smudgy. My sister-in-law says 
that in last night’s instalment they were nothing 
more or less than a blob. She rang me up on pur¬ 
pose to tell me. 

janet: They look perfectly okay to me. It’s probably 
the set. Needs tuning. 

wilson: It’s a very good set, miss. It’s a seventeen- 
incher. And my brother is a qualified radio engineer. 
They’re not the only people who have mentioned it, 
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miss. There was a letter last week from a woman in 
Surbiton- 

janet: Wilson, with Jessie wanting her part sexed 
up, Timothy having his hair dyed for a film, and the 
censors cutting out every second word I write, I have 
no time to be concerned about your lips. Or anyone 
else’s. 

[Laura appears at top of stairs, wearing a really mag¬ 
nificent evening gown, with superb jewellery, and carrying a 
pair of long white evening gloves.\ 

LAURA : That’s a pity, because I want a word with you. 
janet: Laura—it’s beautiful! . . . 
laura {steering herself and her dress with some difficulty 
past the arcs and coming downstairs ): If you will write 
scripts where Simon and I are supposed to be going 
to Covent Garden with the French Ambassador and 
Madame Massigli. . . . {Non 1 at foot of stairs, smooth¬ 
ing out the folds in her dress!) It is nice, isn’t it? The 
only thing I don’t like about it is that tomorrow 
morning it goes back from whence it came. What’s 
the matter with your lips, Wilson? There’s some 

stuff in the medicine chest that’s very good for- 

janet: His sister-in-law in Jamaica says they come 
over smudgy. 

wilson: Not Jamaica, miss. Kingston-on-Thames. 
laura {picking up newspaper which Timothy has left on 
the floor): I shouldn’t worry. It’s probably their set. 
Needs tuning. Like that woman who keeps ringing 
up the B.B.C. insisting that Simon has eczema. Now 
that must be interference, because he hasn’t. {Glancing 
at newspaper .) That’s a lie, too. 
janet: What is? 

laura {reading): “ Simon Foster gave Laura a 
Parker 51 for her birthday.” 
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[Janet hurriedly puts air ay the fountain pen she has been 
using: Laura sees this.] 

Oh . . . really ? {To Wilson , giving him one of her 
gloves.) Wilson, ask Jessie to put a stitch in that 
before the show, will you? Otherwise we’ll have 
eight million over-observant morons writing in to 
say I applauded Traviata with a hole in my glove. 
w ilson {crossing left): Very good, madam. 
laura: And close the doors, Wilson. 
wilson: Certainly, madam. 

(Wilson exits left , shutting the double doors behind him . 
Laura has gone up right to drinks cupboard and is pouring 
herself out a drink.] 

laura: How was Le Touquet? 
janet: I beg your pardon? 

laura: Le Touquet. It’s a seaside resort in northern 
France. It has a casino and some very accommodating 
hotels. You flew there with Simon after the pro¬ 
gramme on Saturday night. How was it? 
janet {after a very slight pause): It rained. 
laura: I’m so sorry. 

janet: How did you find that out: Scotland Yard, 
the French Surete, or your own private sense of 
smell? 

laura: You sat at a table next to a friend of Sybil 
Hunter’s. With the loyalty peculiar to cast-offs, 
Sybil u^as on the blow r er like a shot. 
janet: In that case, there’s no point in denying it. 
laura: It would be a criminal waste of time, 
certainly. {Coming down right.) Tell me something, 
Janet: did you know Simon and I weren't the ideal 
happily-married couple before you took on this job, 
or did that gradually dawm on you? 
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JANET: I knew before, of course. 1 thought every¬ 
one did. 

laura: David didn’t. 

janet: That’s rather different. Unless they re 
actually working on “ Television Newsreel the 
B.B.C. staff seem strangely out of touch with current 
affairs. 

laura: Did you know that the very moment when 
you and David and Wolfie descended on us when 
was it—last October—with this dotty idea . . . did 
you know Simon was walking out on me ? 
janet: That I guessed. 

laura: And that, for the first time in my life, I 
wasn’t trying to stop him? 
janet: That I also gathered. 

laura: No doubt it made the prospect of work even 
more attractive. If I might quote one of your cornier 
lines in I think it was Episode 187 . . . its odd 
how complete a somersault Life can take. Because 
we were out of a job and needed the money, Simon 
and I agreed to stay put for business purposes only. 
And it worked: surprisingly well. 
janet: You’ve certainly made a great success of it. 

I don’t know any two other stars who- 

laura: I don’t mean the damned programme. I 
mean us: Simon and I. Everything in our lives was 
knocked upside-down. I used to have a home: 
that’s been turned into a chamber of technical 
horrors with B.B.C. engineers in the skirting-boards 
like termites. That didn’t matter; because it used 
to be a home which Simon was very seldom in, and 
it became a chamber of horrors which he had to be 
in almost all the time. And that was what I wanted. 
I don’t ask a lot, you see. I just want to have him 
around. That’s how much I’m in love with him. 
very silly, isn’t it? 
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,ankt : I find it very understandable. 

Laura : Yes ... I’m afraid you do. (^g to 
extreme right dun:-stage comer and leaning on the IV 
camera there.) I was very wary of you to begin with, 
lanet. You’re much too young and far too attractive 
to have around in the same house with Simon. So 
you can imagine that when 1 found those bright, 
beady little eves of yours were focused, not on 
Simon, but on David ... I was very, very relieved. 
janet: Bright blue beady little eyes, if you don t 

lmjrA : 1 don’t know whether it was the influence ot 
your scripts, or people writing in from Tunbridge 
Wells saying how much they envied us in our little 
love-nest, but even Simon seemed to be almost 
settling for semi-domesticity. We even took to 
sharing a bedroom again: largely, I admit, because 
there was a camera in his own room and he kept 
tripping over the cable. But recently—round about 
instalment 170—something’s happened. I don’t 
know whether you’ve found David a little dull for 
your liking, or whether you realised he’s really 
married to D.T.D. and all those other dears at Lime 
Grove: but whatever the reason those bright blue 
beady little eyes of yours wandered away from David 
and back to Simon ... and the somersault was 
complete. Except that this time, having sampled the 
odd sensation of being very contented indeed with, 
of all people, my own husband (Raising her voice for 
the first time.) I’m damned if I’m going to let him go 
off with an unscrupulous little script-writing slut. 
(At once , without any break whatever .) And I apologise 
for the word “ slut ”. I shouldn’t have said it. I’m 
very sorry. It slipped out. 

janet (rising,furious)'. Just one moment. You’re paid 
to start acting at eight-fifteen, when the programme 
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goes on the air. There’s no need to begin at seven- 

fifty, especially with me. 

laura: Exactly what d’you mean by that? 

janet: You know perfectly well why these bright, 

beady little eyes, as you call them, wandered away 

from David around instalment 170. 

laura: Why did they? 

janet: Because I realised then that he was madly 
interested in you, and that you were using every 
trick of the trade, known and unknown, legal or 
illegal, to encourage him. 
laura: Have you been drinking? 
janet: No: but I’m going to start. {Goes up to drink 
cupboard and pours herself out a stiff one.) I’ve gotten 
just a little tired of this understanding but misunder¬ 
stood wife act of yours, Laura. So, I suspect, has 
Simon. You “ just want to have him around ”. 
You’re “ not asking a lot oh, my dear, no. I’m 
amazed you have the nerve to ask anything of him 
when you spend every available second away from 
him giving David the full treatment. 
laura: How dare you! ... 

janet: Now don’t start shouting: save your voice 
for the programme. You’ve a long part, and you 
were fluffing all over the place at rehearsal this 
afternoon. Have another gin. 
laura: No, thank you. 

janet: Very wise. One’s quite enough before a show. 
laura: Yes—I will. 
janet: I’ll get it for you. 

laura: I’ll pour it myself. It happens to be my gin. 
janet: It happens to be nothing of the kind. It s a 
bottle I brought in for the celebrations. 
laura {handing her her glass): Would you mind being a 
little more explicit ? 

janet: Sure. {Pouring out drink.) I’ll be as explicit as 
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all hell, and you’re not going to like it one little bit. 
I’ll trade Le Touquet for 43 a Hallam Street. 
laura: For what? 

janet: 43a llallam Street. David’s flat, last Thursday 
night, around the witching hour ol midnight. And 
witching or no witching, it didn’t need Sybil Hunter s 
broomstick to find that out. {Handing her dnnk.) 

I live at 41. . 

laura {with dignity)- We were discussing the pro¬ 
gramme. 

janet: I bet you were. But just as there was no 
need for Simon to tell you on Saturday that he was 
spending the weekend with his mother, there was 
also no need for you to tell Simon on Thursday that 
you were going to bed early with a headache. It s 
insulting enough for me to be referred to as Simon’s 
mother: it’s a great deal more insulting to poor 
David calling him a headache. 
laura: Are you suggesting-? 

[Simon appears at top of stairs , wearing a dressing-gown 
over evening dress wear , and carrying a number of scripts.] 

simon: Laura—where’s Prentice? 

laura: He hasn’t turned up yet. 

simon (( coming down): Have you read next weeks 

scripts? 

laura: Certainly not. You know my rule about 
next week’s scripts. 
janet: What’s that? 

laura: “ Go not halfway to meet a coming sorrow.” 
simon: I’ll thank you—( Trips over cable near foot 
of stairs.) blast the thing!—I’ll thank you to put on 
your specs and take a cursory glance at Episode 208. 
laura: What happens in that? 
simon: That ghastly child. 
laura: Timothy? 
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simon: Timothy. D’you know what we decide to 
do to him ? 

laura: Drown him, I hope. 
simon: Adopt him. 
laura: What? 

simon: Adopt the little perisher. There is the most 
nauseating scene—I’m sorry, Janet dear: but 
honestly, this isn’t one of your inspired moments— 
(Continuing to Laura.) where you and I, Laura, are 
found sitting round the fireside with the lights out. 
laura: That always comes over well on TV. 
simon: Feeling lonely. 
laura: Who is? 

simon: You and I are. We realise—where is the 
damned thing ?—(/ lunting through script and reading.) 
“ . . . for all the happiness we’ve brought each 

other, Simon-” (To Laura.) this is you speaking: 

(To Janet) get me a drink, Janet: God knows I need 
one. (Continuing to read from script.) “ . . . for all 
the happiness we’ve brought each other, Simon, 
somehow without children it’s not enough.” 
laura: If anyone thinks I’m going to say a line like 
that, they’re very much mistaken. I still have a little 
self-respect. 

simon: Certainly you have. What’s more, there’s a 
thinly-veiled insinuation that the whole thing is my 
fault. Well, of course, that’s coming out right away. 
laura: I should think so. 

[ During this , Janet remains staring at Simon and Laura , 
united against a common foe, and makes no attempt to get 
Simon his drink.] 

simon: I’m not blaming Janet. I know she has to 
write her scripts according to B.B.C. policy. It’s 
Prentice, of course. I knew he’d sneak a blasted kid 
into the show if it killed him. 
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LAURA : D’you mean to say we’ve to put up with that 
poisonous little upstart for the rest of our television 
lives? 

simon: That would appear to be the general idea. 
Listen to this, Laura. (Referring to script.) I have to 
say—and the stage direction, mark you, is “ with a 
knowing smile I have to say: “Timothy goes 

back to Shropshire on Saturday-” (Rounding on 

Janet.) That’s a hell of a line to start with— (Con- 
tinning to read.) “ "I imothy goes back to Shropshire 
on Saturday, Laura ” . . . pause . . . “what would 
you say if he didn't go back: if he stayed here with 
us ” . . . pause . . . “ always. . . ?” 
laura: Oh, my God! . . . 

Simon: It then says: “ There is a moment’s absolute 
silence. We see Laura’s face in close-up, radiant 
with happiness.” 

laura: Now, listen, Janet: in my day I have acted 
with octogenarians, dipsomaniacs, amnesiacs, dope 
fiends, and once in a film with a dromedary. I have 
no intention of working my fingers to the bone day 
after day trying to keep my end up with a child actor 
with a face like Timothy’s. It can’t be done. 
simon: Of course it can’t. I suppose the next thing 
they’ll shove in, just to make us completely happy, 
is a spaniel. Laura’s perfectly right, Janet. 
laura: Of course I’m right. You don’t understand 
these things, Janet. Simon and I do. It’s not that 
we’re afraid of competition. Any true artist welcomes 
competition. 

simon: Naturally. But acting up against small boys, 
or spaniels, isn’t competition. It’s bloody murder. 

\Staring at Janet, who is still staring at him.] 

Where’s my drink? I asked you to get me a drink> 
Janet. What’s the matter—something wrong? 
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janet: I was just thinking ... it seems to take an 
awful lot to separate you two: it takes mighty little 
to bring you together again. 

SIMON (going up right to drink cupboard ): What are you 
talking about ? 

janet: Do we have this out now, Laura: or d’you 
want to forget the whole thing? 

laura: I may fluff an occasional line here and there; 
but my memory isn’t as bad as all that. Certainly, we 
have it out now. (To Sin/on.) How was your mother’s 
arthritis last weekend? 

simon (pouring out drink): A good deal better, thank 
you. 

laura: She was able to get up from the tables all 

right, was she? 

simon: What tables? 

laura: At Le Touquet. 

simon (choking on his drink): Oh. 

janet: Now you’ve had your little say, Laura, it’s 
only fair I should have mine. You’ve been in the 
right quite long enough, or made yourself out to be. 
(To Simon) That headache Laura had on Thursday 
was cured by David’s aspirins—in David’s flat. 
simon (after a pause'): Is that true, Laura? 
laura: The way Janet puts it—yes, it is. 
janet: Incidentally, I forgot to tell you both. You 
can’t use the word “ romp ”. The censors have cut it 
out. 

[David enters left in excellent spirits. He wears an over¬ 
coat over his dinner-jacket , and carries a bouquet of roses) 

david: Hullo, Simon. Hullo, Janet. Laura, darling 
—you look wonderful. (Giving her the roses and 
kissing her) A little something for the two hundredth. 
(Taking off overcoat and throwing it over an armchair .) 
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Quite an occasion, isn’t it? D’you know who s 
coming round for a drink after the show, if he can 
get away? C.T. (Breaks off , staring at them.) What s 
the matter? Has one of the cameras gone again. 
simon: Prentice, did my wife spend Thursday night 
in your Hat ? 

david (ofter a pause): Part of it, yes. 
simon: I just wanted to know. Thanks. 
david: Simon, you know I wouldn t do anything 
intentionally to upset you and Laura. I admire you 
more than any other couple I know. It s because 
you’re what you are—sincere with each other, and 
happy—that we chose you for this programme. It s 

because of that that the show is such a- 

laura (throwing away roses): Oh, for Heaven s sake, 
David, don’t start that ! 
janet: Hear, hear. 
david: Start what? 

laura: Pretending that Simon and I are happy. 
We’re not, and we never have been. We get on 
each other’s nerves: we scream at each other like 
washerwomen. The only thing we’ve agreed on 
recently is that we’re damned if we’re going to adopt 
that beastly child. (Running her fingers through her hair 
and messing it up.) We’re a couple of actors who took 
on a job because we needed the money: we’re 
apparently good enough to fool the public: but 
please don’t identify us with the Simon and Laura in 
the programme, because unless you’re thinking of 
having an instalment where Simon goes off for a 
gay weekend with your script-writer—we’re as 
different from those two characters as chalk is from 
cheese. 

david (staring at Janet): With Janet —? . . . 

[Jessie enters left , with Laura's glove .] 
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LAURA: And what’s more, if we’re going to go on 
with the programme, I want all this stuff cleared out 
of the house: from now on, we’ll do the show from 
a studio and go our own ways each night when it’s 
over. 

jessie {to Janet): I told you. A rammy. 
laura: I’ve no doubt Simon will be enjoying other 
little flings with your script-writing department, and 
I’m not having them flung here. I want my home 
back, even if it’s a bit empty. Now I’ve got to go 
and do my hair all over again. . . . Blast! 

She is turning to go upstairs when tiro cameramen {Joe 
and Bert) enter left, and go straight down to their cameras 
in the left and right downstage corners.\ 

joe: Evening, Mr. Foster. Evening, Mrs. F. 
Congratulations. 

bert: Evening, Mrs. Foster. You don’t look a day 
more than two hundred. 

[ Barney follows them in, carrying a large iced cake which 
he presents to Laura.] 

barney: Compliments of the back-room boys, Mrs. 
F. I shouldn’t risk it: the wife baked it. 


[While the others stand grimly round.] 


Happy two hundredth to you: 
Happy two hundredth to you: 
Happy two hundredth, Simon 
and Laura: 

Happy two hundredth to you! 
laura {on the verge of tears): Barney— how sweet of 
her! . . . {Heading inscription on cake.) “ Simon and 


joe 1 

bert {together) < 
barneyJ 
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Laura . . . 200 not out.” (Almost hurlingit at Simon.) 
Here—take it. 

[She runs upstairs .] 

jessie: Your glove, madam. 

laura (in tears)'. Bring it up, will you, Jessie? 

[jL aura exits. Jessie runs upstairs after her and follows 
her out. Barney has gone to alter position of stand micro¬ 
phone for transmission. The cameramen are testing their 
cameras.\ 

barney (at stand microphone) : Testing . . . one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 
voice (off): Okay for sound. 

[ Green cue light flashes on and off.] 

barney (to Simon): Anything the matter? 

simon: She’s a little upset, that’s all. 

joe (tracking in right camera slightly): Always the same, 

anniversaries. 

(Green light flashes on and off again.] 

I have a sister who’s absolutely ghastly every St. 
Swithin’s Day. 

BERT (fussing with left camera , to Joe): Why ? 

JOE (tracking back again to his corner ): Nothing to do 
with the weather: it’s her wedding anniversary. 
barney (at other mike): Testing again. Eeni-meeni- 

mini-mo—catch a nigger by the toe- 

voice (off): Okay, Barney. 

barney: That’s lovely: thanks very much. Give 
us your cue light, Harry. 

[The sign above the double doors flashes on: “ Sound On ”.] 
Okay—now the other one. 
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[The second sign shows “ Vision On *\] 

barney: Fine—thanks. Making any changes in 
the script, Miss Honeyman? 

janet: Yeah—dozens. I’ll give them to you. (i'o 
David, on her way up left.) It you’re making any changes 
in the script-writer. I’ll understand. 

[She follows Barney out left into the hall , dosing the doors 
behind her. During the following , the two cameramen con¬ 
tinue to test their cameras.\ 

david: I must say you fooled me. 
simon: What about? 
david: You and Laura. 

simon: You’re too concerned with close-ups to see 
what’s under your nose, my boy—or I thought you 
were. 

david: Why didn’t you tell me when we offered you 
the job that you weren’t happily married? 
simon: What do you mean—not happily married? 
We’re devoted to each other. 

david: You calmly accept- 

bert {shouting): Give us your alcove arcs, Harry. 

[The arcs for the alcove come in—full in Simon's face .] 

simon: Oh hell! 
bert: Okay—save ’em. 

[The arcs go off. Simon and David have crossed left.] 

david: I’m not at all sure that the Corporation 
hasn’t a case against you two. Simon. . . . 
simon: Yes? 

david: It went pretty far, didn’t it? 
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simon: Last week-end ? 
david: Yes. 

Simon: I’m afraid so. 
david: Oh. . . . 

joe (shouting): Give us your number twos, Harry. 

[Another set of arcs come on, blinding Simon.] 

Do you mind turning round and smiling just a 
second, Mr. Foster? 

[Simon raises his head and gives the camera a deathly leer.] 
Okay. Swell. 

david: I don’t know what the hell to do. Obviously 
we can’t go on in this situation: it would come over 
on the programme. Insincerity is the one thing you 
can’t kid a camera with. 

simon: We seem to have succeeded fairly well up to 
now. 

joe: Mr. Prentice. . . . 
david: Yes? 

joe: Would you mind standing in for Mrs. Foster. 
Just for the opening shot—you know—the embrace. 
david (after a grim look at Simon): Certainly. 
joe: Would you mind, Mr. Foster? 

[David and Simon take up positions at the foot of the 
staircase for what is obviously the routine opening shot 
of the programme. They embrace.] 

david: Hullo, Simon. . . . 
simon: Hullo, Laura. . . . 

david: You know, darling, you look very attractive 
in tails. 

simon: You know, darling, you look very attractive 
in anything. 
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joe: Fine. Thanks a lot. Save your lights, Harry. 

[The arcs go out. Simon goes to pour himself out another 
drink.] 

david: Ought you to have another before the 
show ? 

simon ( decisively ): Yes. 

david: It’s a little ironical that tonight is the first 
script we’ve had where you and Laura are supposed 
to have a quarrel. You won’t let what’s happened 
affect things, will you ? 

simon: If you’re concerned in case Laura and I start 
hurling either crockery or four-letter words at each 
other in front of the camera—don’t worry: we 
won’t. 

david: 1 don’t know whether to tell D.T.D. or not. 

God knows what he’d say: you know what the 

Corporation is over anything like this. He’s an 

R.C., too. 

simon: Who is? 

david: D.T.D. 

simon: Oh. 

david: I’m going to have a word with Janet. 
(Moving up left.) Laura’ll be all right for the show, 
won’t she ? 

simon: I don’t advise you to say this to her face one 
night at 43a Hallam Street, David—but my wife is an 
actress of the old school. She once played Paula 
Tanqueray with a broken ankle, dermatitis, and 
hiccoughs. She’ll be all right. 
david (at door left): Good. 
simon: David. . . . 
david: Yes? 

simon: It went pretty far, did’nt it? 
david: Thursday? 
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simon: Yes. 
david: I’m afraid so. 
simon: Oh. 

[David exits /eft. Bert and Joe having finished testing, 
follow him up left.] 

joe ( looking at watch): Four minutes to go, boss. 
bert: Everything okay, Mr. Foster. There won’t 
be any trouble tonight. 
simon: Splendid. 

[They exit , Bert closing the doors behind him.) 
timothy: I say. . . . 

[ Simon groans .] 

Aren’t you going to get made up? 
simon: I am made up. 

timothy ( looking at him): Golly. {Coming down.) 
Women are funny, aren’t they? 
simon: Hilariously so. 

timothy {sitting beside Simon): You know you can’t 
say “ romp ” ? 

simon: Thank you: I had already been acquainted 
with the fact. 

timothy: What’s Laura going to say instead? 

simon : “ You go and have a lovely-” {Hesitating.) 

I don’t know: something’ll come, I suppose. 
timothy: Laura doesn’t like me, does she? 
simon: Of course she does. She’s devoted to you. 
We both are. 

timothy: She doesn’t want me permanently in the 
show, though. 

simon: Whoever gave you that idea? 
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timothy: I heard her talking to Jessie upstairs. 
She said I was the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back. Isn’t it funny how they can’t take it? 
simon: Who can’t? 
timothy: Women. 
simon: Take what? 

timothy: Us. Child actors. Men are different. Men 
don’t seem to mind so much. 
simon: You think not? 

timothy: I s’pose it’s ’cos they don’t realise we’re 
pinching all their scenes from them. Women know, 
’cos they’re intuitive. Men aren’t a bit intuitive. 
Look at you with Laura and David. 

SIMON: What do you know about Laura and David? 
timothy: Well, it sticks out a mile. 
simon: What does? 

timothy: That they’re potty about each other. 
Golly, I’ve only been in four programmes: I knew 
halfway through rehearsal of the second one. 
You can soon tell, you know. 
simon: How? 

timothy: Oo, little looks. Little smiles and winks at 
each other behind your back. All that sort of thing. 
simon: Really? 

timothy: Did you know they were at the Cafe de 
Paris one night last week? 
simon: How d’you know that? 

timothy: My mother took me to meet an American 
film director. They were in the balcony. 
simon: Is that so? 

timothy: When the cabaret’s on, it’s darker in the 
balcony. 

simon (nippi/y): I am perfectly well aware of the 
lighting arrangements in the Cafe de Paris, thank you. 
timothy: Where I think David’s at fault is letting it 
colour his work as producer. 
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biMON: What d’you mean? 
timothy: Well, you must have noticed. 
simon: What? 

timothy: Well, I mean, the camera’s on Laura the 
whole time now. Last night you only had one close- 
up in the whole show, and that was the back of your 
head. My mother said she could see your bald spot 
as plain as anything. 

simon: I cannot wait to meet your mother. 
timothy: She’s coming for a drink tonight after the 
show. Why d’you think he’s changed the opening 
shot all of a sudden, after all this time? In the em¬ 
brace, it always used to be you who was facing the 
camera: now it’s Laura. 

simon: I can only assume it’s because she hasn’t a 
bald spot. 

timothy (smiling delightedly ): She has a little one: that’s 
why she had to go and do her hair again. (Rising.) Any¬ 
way, I don’t see why they always get away with it. 
simon: Who? 

timothy: Women. I know infidelity’s supposed to 
be awful, but she’s just as much an infidel as you are. 
Yet she’s the one who’s kicking up a stink and saying 
you’re to blame. I know two blacks don’t make a 
white, but what Laura’s trying to say is that they make 
one black and one white, and that’s not fair. 
simon (impressed by the logic): You know, Timothy, 
you’re a remarkably intelligent boy for your age. 
How old are you? 

timothy: I’m really eleven, but my agent says four¬ 
teen because of the regulations. 
simon: Who is your agent? 
timothy: Mr. Wolfstein. 
simon: I had a feeling he might be. 
timothy: If I were you, I’d kick up a stink too. 
You’ve as much right as she has. 
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simon (finishing drink and rising ): Thank you, Timo¬ 
thy. Very good of you to give me the benefit of your 
experience in these matters. 
timothy: That’s all right. 

[Enter l Vo!fie) 

wolfie: Simon dear, vat an occasion! Two hundred 
cheques and not one of them bounces. (To 'Timothy.') 
Vat you said to Sir Alexander Korda, I should like 
to know. 

timothy: Nothing, why? 

wolfie: You know who is getting that part in the 
film ? 

timothy: No. 

wolfie: Vee Georgie Vood. 

jessie (entering at top of stairs ): Here—d’you know the 
time? Will you get yourself out of that dressing- 
gown and on with your jacket? 

[ Jessie comes downstairs and helps Simon into his tails , 
then giving him a final brush-down. She is followed down 
by Miss Mills y the make-up assistant , who powders 
Simon's face while Jessie is brushing him. At the same 
time the room fills up: David , Janet y Joe and Bert entering 
left. Joe and Bert go down to their cameras and put on 
headphone s.\ 

david (entering)-. All right, Barney—hullo, Wolfie. 
(To Simon) Come along Foster—get a move on— 
we haven’t got all day, you know. Right, everyone. 
Where’s Wilson? 

janet (calling at door left)-. Wilson! . . . 

[ Wi/son enters , car/ying a silver tray on which are a glass of 
milk and plate of biscuits. He puts this on the table in the 
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alcove. On bis heels comes Mabel {the continuity girl) 
carrying a script: she tidies up the room, removing David's 
overcoat and the roses which Laura threw down out of 
range of the cameras, and then goes to her effects equipment 
in the well of the stairs down right. The arcs left have 
gone out , leaving only the pool of light left centre from the 
arcs on the stairs .] 

simon: Wilson, pour me out a drink. Put it over 

there on the radio. 

david: Mow many have you had? 

simon: Forty-eight doubles. Any objections ? 

f Laura re-appears at head of stairs, now wearing a tiara 
and stole and looking magnificent. She carries a tumbler of 
what looks like water .] 

wolfie: Laura, vat a wision. David dear—I can 
stay and vatch ? 

david: If you keep out of the way and shut up. 
jessie: Is there any objection to me watching, seeing 
I’m not in it? 

david: Of course not, Jessie. 

simon {to Laura, who is sipping her drink) : What’s that ? 
laura: Gargle. 

[She gives the tumbler to A label to look after i] 

miss mills {to Timothy)'. Whatever have you been 
doing to your hands ? They’re absolutely filthy. 
wilson {to Miss Mills, having poured out a whisky for 
Simon and placed it on top of the piano as directed): I 
think just a shade more under the eyes. Miss Mills. 
missm.: You’ll do. 
david: Right—quiet, everyone. 
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[ Wolfie has gone to sit on the piano stool in the shadows left. 
Janet is down left between the piano and Bert's camera. 
Jessie and Atiss Alii Is are sitting on the stairs right. 
Archie is in the well of the stairs down right. Barney 
can be seen in the half speaking on the telephone. Wilson 
has gone up to the alcove, and Timothy is sitting at the 
table there. David is down left with his back to the 
audience. Simon and Da nr a take up their positions left 
centre in the pool of light from the stair arcs, and facing 
Joe's camera.] 

darnhy {at telephone, in hall): Going ahead on time? 
Okay. {Replaces telephone and gives thumbs up sign to 
David.) 

david: Okay, Barney. {To Simon and Laura.) 
Don’t make too much of the quarrel scene. It’s 
just a rather childish misunderstanding—all happily 
cleared up at the end of the script. Don’t overdo it: 
just play it naturally. 

[Simon and Laura give him a look.] 

Right: places for the opening shot. 

[Simon takes Laura in his arms for the embrace, with 
himself facing the camera.] 

laura: The other way round. 
simon: Why? 

laura: Because that’s the way David wants it. 
simon: But why? 

laura: Don’t be ridiculous, Simon. That’s the way 
he’s rehearsed it. 

simon: We did one hundred and ninety-four pro¬ 
grammes this way round. Why do we suddenly 
change one day last week ? 
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timothy: Friday, it was. Friday morning rehearsal. 
wilson: Sit down and don’t butt in. 
david: I think it’s more effective with Laura facing 
the camera, Simon. 

Simon: You do, do you? 

david: Nothing personal. It just makes a better 

picture. 

simon: I see. 

[Thej change positions , so that Taura is facing the can/era.] 

barney {in hall): Announcement and opening music 
coming up. 

david: Quiet, everybody. Take the cue from me, 
Laura darling, as usual. Good luck. 
barney: Alcove lights, please. 

[There is a moment's tense silence. The red light comes on 
and remains on. Through the loud-speaker'l\ 

B.B.C. ( woman announcer's voice): We present the two 
hundredth instalment of our nightly serial . . . 
“ Simon and Laura ”! . . . 

[A lush orchestral arrangement of Home, Sweet Home 
is heard over the loud-speaker. After a few bars , this 
cuts out and there is a further moment of absolute silence. 
During this , Simon does his best to edge Taura round so 
that he can at least share some of the camera , but Taura 
stands her ground firmly. The green light flashes on and 

off:] 

laura (smiling up at Simon adoringly): Hullo, Simon. 

• • • 

simon (gating down at Taura tenderly): Hullo, Laura. 
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[They kiss and then break up the embrace , but remain 
holding hands as Joe tracks back slightly from his close-up 
shot .] 

laura: You know, darling, you look very attractive 
in tails. 

simon: You know darling, you look very attractive 

in anything. 

laura: Flatterer! . . . 

[She moves away from him to sit on settee as the camera 
follows her in again. It is obvious from the expression on 
Simon's face that this is a close-up of Laura alone.] 

It’s no doubt a sign of vanity, but I adore dressing up. 
Is it the actress in one, d’you suppose, or just the 
essential woman ? When I was little, I never hated 
the rainy days when one couldn’t get out in the 
garden to play. I loved them: I’d go up to the attic 
and spend hours rummaging about in a wonderful 
old chest my mother kept there ... a chest filled to 
overflowing with old party frocks, fancy dress 
costumes, my grandmother’s wedding dress: beads, 
extraordinary hats: yard upon yard of material in all 
colours of the rainbow . . . faded, I suppose: yet 
they never seemed so to me: they seemed gay and 
bright and tremendously exciting. (Rasing, coming into 
an even closer close-up .) The magic one could conjure 
up out of that tattered old chest! The people one 
became, in the simple innocent imagination of a 
child! ... a fairy princess or a wicked witch, an 
Empress from the mysterious East, a bride at the 
altar. . . . 

simon (>coming into shot again over Laura's shoulder , and 
gently forcing her over left.): I sometimes think, Laura 
darling, you’ve remained a child. 
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laura: A very spoilt one. 
si mon: Spoilt? You? 

laura: By you, my clear. ( Getting herself right back 
in the centre picture with a firm, sweeping gesture .) In¬ 
sisting on buying me this dress for one night at the 
Opera! ... it must have cost a fortune. 
simon: This is a rather special night at the Opera. 
laura: Yes . . . Gala Performance. 
simon: And our anniversary. 
laura: Darling. . . . 

[They kiss. Joe comes right in for the kiss and at once 
tracks back again for a medium shot.] 

My favourite opera, too. Travatore. 

[ David, Janet and Mabel—all following the lines from 
scripts—look up sharply.] 

simon (quickly): Traviata. 

laura (going serenely on, having got the camera more or 
less to herself again): I suppose it’s because Travatore is 
based on La Dame aux Came Has, and that’s the part I 
enjoy playing more than any other ... I suppose 
that’s why I love Travatore so. Let’s go into the 
dining room and say good-night to Timothy. 

[ I he lights are killed as they move out of camera. During 
the linking music —Home, Sweet Home.] 

simon: Traviata, you fool. 
laura: That’s what I said. 

simon: You said nothing of the kind. You said 
Travatore. 

laura: Are you suggesting that I don’t know the 
difference between Traviata and Trovatore ? 
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simon: Apparently not. 

laura: Oh, don’t be such a damned fool. 

david {waving to them to be quiet')'. Sshh! . . . 

[The arcs left come up on Wilson and Timothy in the alcove. 
Simon and Laura squeeze their way across left through the 
ma<y of cameras, cables, etc. David crosses quickly to 
A label, takes Laura's gargle from her, sniffs it and then 
sips it, and rather pointedly hands it to Jessie on the stairsl\ 

timothy (on a green light): Wilson. . . . 
wilson: Yes, Master Tim? 

timothy: Arc all married people as happy as Uncle 
Simon and Aunt Laura? 

wilson: I doubt it. Master Tim. I doubt it very 
much. I’ve worked for your uncle and aunt many 
years now, and I’ve yet to hear a harsh word between 
them. Judging by the newspapers, that’s by no 
means commonplace. Now drink up your milk, 
there’s a good fellow. 

[He makes rather too much of that last line. Jessie, on the 
stairs, registers clearly what she could have done with it, 
given the chance.\ 

timothy: Were you ever married, Wilson? 
wilson: Indeed I was. 

timothy: It must be jolly nice, being married. 
wilson: A very pleasant state to be in. Have a 
biscuit. 

[Davidpoints to Archie, who works his effects door handle 
rather loudly. Simon and Laura, who have made their way 
with some difficulty round the piano to up left, now move 
into shot.\ 

I beg your pardon, madam. I didn’t hear you come in. 
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timothy: W here have you been. Aunt Laura? 
laura ( with a vague gesture')'. In the hall, darling. 
Talking. 

timothy: It you and Lncle Simon are at the Opera 
all evening. Aunt Laura, what can I do? 

laura: You go and have a lovely—er- 

simon (A lore or Game- 

laura less Romp- 

simon together) Amuse yourself- 

laura: Play with Angela, darling. 

[Archie y on another signal from David , rings the effects 
telephone bell. Wilson picks up telephone on drink cupboard.] 

wilson (at telephone)'. Mr. and Mrs. Simon Foster’s 
residence . . . hold on, Miss. (To Simon.) A Miss 
Mortimer to speak to you, sir. 

simon: Oh . . . I—I’ll take it in the library, 
Wilson. (To Laura.) D’you mind, darling? It’s a 
personal matter. 
laura: Not at all. 

wilson (at telephone)'. Hold on. Miss. 

[Simon moves left out of shot and then comes down left. 
Bert's camera is now on Laura , sitting pensively at the 
table with Timothy. Simon , down at the piano , is about 
to take a swig of his whisky but Janet removes the glass 
and shakes her head. On a signal from David, Miss Mills 
tip-toes across left and re-powders Simon's face.\ 

timothy: Why didn’t Uncle Simon take it in here. 
Aunt Laura ? 

laura: I don’t know, dear. 

timothy: Was it something he didn’t want you to 
hear? 

laura: I suppose it must have been, darling. 
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timothy: A secret? 
laura: Perhaps. 

timothy: I thought married people never had 
secrets from each other. 
laura: We don’t, darling. Not real ones. 
timothy: Why don’t you listen and find out what 
Uncle Simon’s secret is? 

laura: Because that would be deceitful, Tim. It 
would mean that I didn’t trust Uncle Simon. 
timothy: You do, though, don’t you? 
laura: Of course, darling. Implicitly. 
timothy: Then why-? 

wilson: Come along, young fellow-me-lad. (To 
Laura.) If you ask me, madam, he’ll end up a back¬ 
bencher: all these questions! . . . 

[Laura laughs gaily as Wilson and Timothy move right 
out of shot. She then has a shot to herself , looking sus¬ 
piciously first at the telephone and then out front into camera. 
As Bert tracks back and Joe brings his camera in, the 
lighting changes over again: the stair arcs coming on Simon, 
now left centre , holding the mouthpiece of a telephone and 
facing Joe's camera in what is clearly a head-and-shoulders 
shot. Mabel is beside him y on her biees out of camera, 
holding the other bit of the telephone. During this shot Wilson 
comes down right to Miss Mills and insists on repairs 
being done to his make-up.\ 

Simon (at telephone, on a green light): Laura? . . . she 
need never know . . . right: same time, same 
place, Tuesday . . . and bless you for everything, 
my dear . . . good-bye. . . . 

[He replaces his part of telephone on to that held by Mabel, 
who at once scurries—bent double to keep out of camera — 
back to her effects department right. There is a moment's 
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shot of Simon, looking thoughtful. Then, on another 
signal from David, Mabel works her effects door handle 
again. Laura, who has been unsuccessfully looking for 
her gargle, comes into shot left centre behind Simon .] 

laura: Simon. . . . 

simon {turning round): Yes? 

laura: Who is Miss Mortimer? 

simon: No one, darling. 

laura: She must be someone, dear. 

simon: No one who need concern you. 

laura {getting into centre picture, forcing him out of shot 

again): This is very unlike you, Simon. You’re 

usually so frank and open. You have a guilty look, 

darling. Who is she? 

simon: I can’t tell you. 

laura: Why not? 

simon: It’s something I’d rather you didn’t know 
about. 

laura {involuntarily): Like Le Touquet. 

[David, Janet and Mabel look up again. That one wasnT 
in the script eitber.\ 

simon: What was that? 
laura: Nothing. 

Simon {losing his temper): My God, Timothy was 
right! 

laura {panickJng slightly ): What are you talking 
about ? 

simon: You. Pick, pick, pick: nag, nag, nag: 
question, question, question. Worrying away at 
any possible piece of scandal like an old mongrel 
bitch with a bone. 
laura: Are you calling me-? 
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[By now Simon has completely forgotten the presence of the 
cameras. David and the two cameramen are in a panic.\ 

SIMON: This is one time, my good woman, when 
you’re not getting away with it. 

laura: Getting away with what , for Heaven’s sake? 
simon: Trying to make two blacks into a black and a 
white. Making yourself out Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, and all the time bouncing about with the 
B.B.C. in bed-sits. 
laura: Simon-! 

simon: Shut up! Ramming Le Touquet down my 
throat, as though you’d never heard of kneesy- 
kneesy under a table at the Cafe de Paris. 
laura: You’re drunk. 

simon: I am nothing of the kind. I wouldn’t mind 
a swig of that gargle of yours, though. 

[Laura hits him hard across the face. The red light has gone 
out , and the green light flashes on and off several times .] 

barney (in hall , waving his arms and shouting) : Cut!. . 

david: Cut! . . . CUT! . . . 

[Simon and Laura move away from each other y realising 
how far they have gone.] 

What is it, Barney ? 
barney: Breakdown. 
david: Vision? 
barney: Sound and vision. 
david: Thank God for that. 

[David slumps in an armchair. Joe and Bert take off 
their headphones and await events .] 
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wolfie: So veil it was going, too. Vat a pity. 
david {to Simon and Laura): What in hells name 
possessed you two? 

simon: I apologise. I got carried away. {To Laura.) 
Under extreme provocation. 

david {to Barney): Are we getting back on the air? 
barney {who is on the telephone in the hall): Doesn’t look 
like it. They think it’s a cable fault between here 
and {Breaks off.) Hold on . . . {At telephone.) Yes? 

• • • 

wolfie {to Janet): This I must know: who vas Miss 
Mortimer? 

barney {at telephone): Okay, old man. {Replaces 

receiver: to David.) Not a hope. They’re playing a 

gramophone record, and then bringing “ Animal, 

Vegetable, and Mineral ” forward. 

david: Perhaps that’s just as well. {To Laura.) If 

you want your drink, Laura, Jessie’s got it. 

laura: No, thank you. 

simon {to Janet): I’ll have mine, thank you. 

[Janet hands him his whisky. He is about to drink it y but 
looks round at the assembled gloom , changes his mind and 
puts it back on the piano. There is a moment's strained 
silence , with David in the depths of despair. The telephone 
rings .] 

david: Shut up, Archie. 

archie: It’s not me. It’s the ’phone. 

david: Oh. 

janet {crossing): I’ll take it. {At telephoned) Hullo? 
. . . Speaking. . . . Oh, yes—I know . . . Oh— 
really? . . . Oh—okay: thank you. {Replaces 
receiver.) That was C.T. 

david {tremor in voice): Oh, my hat. What did he 
say? 
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janet: He says damned bad luck about the break¬ 
down, because up to then it was the best script we’ve 
done. He said keep it up to that standard and he’s 
looking forward to the three hundredth. 
laura ( crossing right to foot of stairs)-. When will 
that be ? 

david: In about five months. 
janet: November, sometime. 

laura (on her way upstairs)-. Well, you can tell him 
with my compliments that is one instalment I shall 
not be taking part in. 
david: Why not? 

laura (at top of stairs, rounding on them all)-. I don’t 
care what they do in America. Tm not having a baby 
with thirty million people looking on. 

[She exits. Simon , after staring thunderstruck after her , 
turns fiercely to David.] 

simon: Prentice . . . take off those specs. 

[David is staring at him , astounded , as: 


The curtain fails.] 
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7 he same . The Jo!Ion ing afternoon . 

The room is more or less back to normal , all the B.B.G. 
equipment having been removed with the exception of the 
trailing microphone and the loudspeaker unit , which are 
still up right centre and down right respectively. 

At rise , Janet is on the settee left centre. Simon is at the 
telephone on the bureau right. He has a really magnificent 
black eye. 

simon (at telephone ): Listen. All you have said, at 
regular intervals for the past eleven minutes, has been 
“ hold on In times of national crisis, that is a 
remark I am ready to take from Sir. Winston 
Churchill and Sir. Winston Churchill only. Get me 
Nonvich 2874. 

[lie bangs down receiver and comes cent re. ] 

janet: What makes you think Laura’s gone to your 
mother’s ? 

simon: It’s exactly the sort of damfool contrary 
thing Laura would do. Anyway, she gets on very 
well with mother. They’re probably having the 
time of their lives at this very minute, sitting halfway 
up the chimney swilling tea and listing my short¬ 
comings. (Giving the microphone an angry slap.) What’s 
this doing here ? 

janet: Barney’s coming back to collect it. He’s still 
a lot of recording equipment out in the hall. How’s 
the eye? 

simon: Throbbing nicely, thank you. 
janet: I was amazed at David. 
simon: I was a little taken aback myself. 
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Janet: I would never have thought him the pugilistic 
type. Would you? 

simon: Of course not. Why d’you think I told him 
to take his specs off? 

janet: He’s so much smaller than you, for one 
thing. 

simon: He’s five foot ten. I am six feet. Two 
inches: no need to discuss it as though it was David 
versus Goliath. 

janet: He was so calm, wasn’t he? Then suddenly 
—wham! I didn’t think he had it in him. Bless him. 
simon: What d’you mean—“ bless him ”? 
janet: I wonder why they call them black eyes? 
Now yours is practically everything but black. It’s a 
sort of dark rich purple down here, and then a bluey- 

red, and right under the eyeball it- 

simon: Janet—let’s assume, shall we, that at the 
moment my eye is displaying all seven of the main 
prismatic colours, and leave it at that. What d’you 
mean—“ bless him ”? 
janet: Well- 

[The telephone rings.\ 

simon: Ah I . . . {Crosses right and picks up telephone .) 
Hullo? . . . mother? . . . how are you, dear? 
. . . Simon, of course—whom did you think? . . . 
how’s your back ? . . . your back t dear . . . are you 
all right?—you sound a bit peculiar . . . Simon dear 
. . . what? ... I beg your pardon: good after¬ 
noon. (Bangs down receiver.) That was Ipswich 2874. 
A Mrs. Grant. 
janet: How was her back? 

simon: She seemed fairly satisfied with it. T . . . 
R . . . U. . . . {Dialling angrily .) Have you what 
are known as designs on David ? 
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JANET: Oh, yes. He’s going to resign from the 
B.B.C. and manage his brother’s farm in Surrey. 
You see, that’s what he’s always wanted to do really. 
His brother’s rather delicate. David’s the strong 
one of the family. Then he’s going to have six 
children—if possible, three boys and three girls. 
Simon: He’s said nothing about this to me. 
janet: He doesn’t know yet. 
simon: I see. 

(Wilson enters left.\ 

wilson: There’s a man from Woman's Own to see 
you, sir. 

simon: Tell him I can’t see anyone. It’s practically 
true. 

wilson: Jessie suggests a little raw liver. 
simon: For dinner? 
wilson: For your eye, sir. 

simon: That’s going to fascinate the viewers, isn’t 
it ? How do we keep it on all through the programme 
—sticking plaster? 

wilson: It was merely a suggestion, sir. 

simon: It’s perfectly all right, Wilson. I shall wear 

a black patch. 

wilson: Perhaps Miss Honeyman could write in a 
pirate sequence. ( Realising that that suggestion hasn’t 
gone any better than the liver.) I beg pardon, sir. I’ll 
attend to the Woman’s Own man. 

[ Wilson exits.] 

simon (jogging receiver fiercely)'. Come on, come on, 
come on. (To Janet.) Is this why you’ve been more 
than usually civil to me in the last few weeks—to 
make David jealous? 
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janet: David’s much too intelligent to be jealous. 

(Looking across at Simon.') There’s nothing of the 

green-eyed monster about him. 

simon ( feeling his eye) : Green, too, is it ? 

janet: There’s a sort of pale olive tinge, just around 

here. 

simon: What about last weekend? What about Le 
Touquet? What was the object behind that? 
janet: That wasn’t to make David jealous. That 
was to try and make Laura lay off. 
simon: I suppose a man of the world like Timothy 
might follow the logic: it’s beyond me. You 
certainly seem to have succeeded: it looks as though 
she’s laying off the lot of us. (Suddenly , into telephone.) 
Woman ... I asked you to get me Norwich 2874 
. . . I don’t care if you are a different woman: 
prove your superiority over the other women in 
your blasted exchange by getting me Norwich 2874 
. . . thank you. 

janet: What did she say to that? 
simon: “ Hold on.” 

[David enters left. He ignores Simon completely .] 

david: Any news? 
janet: None. 

david ( slumping into armchair) : I’ve had an interesting 
day. I’ve been up before D.T.D.: then C.T.: now 
the rumour is I’ve to see the D.G. 
janet: What about? 

david: The Press. They’re on to us. Television 
critics must lead a terrible existence. They seem to 
look in at everything. 
janet: They all saw it? 

david: Even the Financial Times y and they didn’t 
have a TV column. 
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janet: Well, then- 

david: They started one this morning. I think we ve 
managed to stall them up to now: we said if there 
hadn’t been a breakdown all the things Simon and 
Laura screamed at each other would have been very 
simply explained at the end of the script. 
janet: Including “ kneesy-kneesy under a table ”? 
david: Including that. But they’re very suspicious. 
simon {at telephone , holding on): After one hundred and 
ninety-nine dollops of unadulterated saccharine, 
I’m not surprised. 

david {ignoring him , to Janet): The point is if Laura 
doesn’t turn up—if we can’t do tonight’s instalment 
—they’ll know something’s wrong. 
simon: Even if she does turn up, how the hell can I 
appear in front of a camera with this ? 
david {coldly): I had already thought of that. 
simon: You should have thought of it before you 
hit me. 

david: I’ve been in touch with the head of make-up. 
He assures me they’ve covered up many more serious 
facial blemishes than a little thing like a black eye 
before now. He quoted the case of—well, no need to 
mention names. 

simon: A little thing like a- {Into telephone.) I am 

holding on: with difficulty. 

david: Anyway, we can shoot round it. Or just 
show the back of your head. 

simon: You’ve been showing nothing but the back 
of my head for weeks now. Timothy’s mother knows 
every facet of my bald spot by heart. 
david {firmly): Foster, I’m in no mood for another 
argument. If there still is a programme, you’re 
exceedingly lucky to be in it and not out on your 
ear and back where we found you. I have already hit 
you once. I regret having done so, not because you 
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don’t richly deserve it for making a most objection¬ 
able insinuation, but because I don’t happen to 
enjoy hitting people. I’m a pacifist, and I don’t 
believe in the use of force either in individuals or 
nations. But if you don’t stop behaving like a bad- 
tempered, pampered two-year-old, I shall have no 
alternative but to place the rest of your face beyond 
even the skill of the make-up experts. 
janet (wide-eyed with admiration ): Bless you, dear. 
david ( rounding on her): And I’ve a few words to say 
to you in a moment. 

Simon: What d’you mean—an objectionable insinu¬ 
ation ? 

david: Hinting that I might be the father of Laura’s 
child. 

Simon: Aren’t you? 

david: I don’t believe for a moment that Laura is 
having a child. It was a good exit line, and Laura’s 
the sort of woman who—once she gets to the top of a 
staircase—can’t get off without one. (Rising.) I am 
sick and tired of star actors and actresses. I can 
think of only one in the last thirty years with whom 
I honestly wouldn’t mind spending the rest of my 
days—and unfortunately he’s dead. 
janet: Who was that? 
david: Rin-Tin-Tin. 

[Barney enters left and starts to go towards the microphone .] 

barney: Afternoon, all. I’ve called for the empties. 
janet: D’you mind, Barney? Can you leave it for 
half an hour or so? We’re in conference. 
barney: Oh, sure. (To Simon.) How’s the eye? 

[Simon turns to glare at him.] 

barney: Oh. You ought to try a bit of steak. Often 
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does the trick. (To Janet.) Give us a shout—I’ll be 
out in the hall. 

[He exits. David has started bis perambulations around 
the room , as on bis first entrance.] 

david: I believe in this programme. You probably 
think me a very simple, naive sort of person, but I 
believed that—as well as providing some entertain¬ 
ment—it might do some good. I thought we’d got 
two people in it who were examples of what an 
ordinary, decent married couple could be—even if 
they mere on the stage. That was my carelessness: I 
should have checked up. Unfortunately on a B.B.C. 
salary you don’t eat in the restaurants where you can 
check up on these things: you have the one-and- 
fourpenny special in the canteen, wedged between 
an effects boy and something out of Woman’s Hour. 
I find that not only has there been deceit on the part 
of Simon and Laura but there’s also, Janet, been 
deceit on the part of you and Simon. I’m not sur¬ 
prised Laura made that unfortunate slip and let out 
the words “ Le Touquet *\ They’re two words 
which must have been preying very considerably on 
her mind. They certainly robbed me of a good deal of 
sleep last night. 

Simon (affably at telephone)'. That’s quite all right. I’m 

listening to a talk on the B.B.C. 

janet (to David): You’re a bore. 

david: I’m ready to concede that possibility. I 

think I probably am. But there was a time when you 

seemed quite willing to share my particular brand 

of boredom. 

janet: A cracking, pompous bore. 

simon : That has a familiar ring about it. (Into telephone.) 

Hullo? . . . mother ? 
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david {to Janet): I’m probably also very old- 
fashioned— 

simon (- telephone ): How are you, dear? . . . 
david {to Janet): —but at least I’d have some moral 
qualms about spending an illicit weekend with a 
married man. 

janet {to David): In your position, as a single man 
on the staff of the I should hope so. 

simon {telephone): How’s your back ? . . . 
janet {to David): You’re every bit as illogical as 
Laura. 

simon {telephone): Your back, dear. . . . 

david {to Janet): In what way illogical? 

janet {to David): Condemning me for having a mild 

flirtation with Simon- 

simon {telephone): Is Laura with you? . . . 
janet {to David): —quite ignoring the fact that 
you’ve been doing exactly the same with Laura. 
simon {telephone): She’s not? . . . 
david {to Janet): Laura was in need of a little com¬ 
fort and companionship. 

janet {to David): Hooey. The only thing Laura was 
in need of was- 

simon {shouting, to both of them): Quiet! . . . 

[Janet, in a temper, strides up left and exits, leaving the 
double doors open .] 

{Continuing, telephone.) Sorry, dear: people jabber¬ 
ing . . . what was that? . . . you didn’t enjoy 
last night’s instalment? . . . neither did we, much 
... if she turns up, get her to ring me, will you? 
. . . Because the wretched woman’s walked out on 
me, and it’s hell. All right, all right: maybe it was 
my fault. But I happen to love her very, very dearly, 
and I want her back. {Furious.) Those are three of 
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the quickest pips in the history of the post office. It s 
this exchange, clear. They’ve got a thing against 
me—I don’t know why. . . . ’Bye darling—Take 
care of yourself. {Kings off.) 

[ Jessie enters left , wheeling in a trolley of tea things .] 

jessie: Could you go some tea, you two? 

davio: I should love some, Jessie. 

jessie ( wheeling trolley down to settee)’. Any news of 

madam ? 

david: No. 

jessie: Will there be a programme tonight, then? 
david: That depends on whether she shows up. 
jessie: It’d be just like the thing. I’ve a line. 
david: What’s the line? 

jessie: “ Good evening, madam.” (To Simon.) 
How’s the eye ? 

simon: A good deal worse, thank you. 
jessie: 1 was telling the Woman's Own man I’d 
suggested raw liver, and he said what was even 
better- 

simon: Jessie—the entire contents of a butcher’s 
shop have been suggested for my eye. If the Woman s 
Own man thinks I’m slapping a Wienerschnitzel on it, 
he’s very much mistaken. 

david: You didn’t say anything to him, did you, 
Jessie? About the—situation? 

jessie (moving up left)'. Not I. I’ve more tact. I said 
the master came home last night a bit under the 
weather and bumped into a lamp-post. 

[Jessie exits, closing doors. A. slight pause.] 

david: Shall I be mum? 
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simon: What? 

[David indicates the tea-trolley] 

Oh. Thank you. No sugar. 

david ( pouring out): That was an extraordinary 

statement to make. 

simon: What was? 

david: Saying that you loved Laura. 

simon: What’s extraordinary about it ? I do. 

david: But you treat her abominably. You fight all 

the time. 

simon: You’re a fine one to talk about fighting, I 
must say. Lashing out at everyone within reach. 

[David bands hiw bis cup of tea.] 

david: Sandwich? 
simon: No thanks. 

david (, having inspected the sandwiches ): They’re meat 
paste. 

simon: I suppose you’d like me to put one on my 
eye ? ( Sitting on settee beside David.) D’you know what 
your trouble is, David? 

david: According to Janet I’m illogical, pompous, 
and a bore. According to my bosses I’m far too 
fussy about camera angles and I’ve made one fatal 
mistake in casting. 
simon: Who was that? 
david: You. 

simon: What’s under that lid? 

david ( lifting cover of dish on trolley)'. Crumpet. 

simon: Thank you. I’ll have a bit. 

[David hands him the crumpet dish and he helps himself.] 
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david: Now what’s your version of my failings? 
simon: You’ve built up a picture of married life 
which bears little or no relation to the facts. If you 
want my candid opinion, that’s the main reason why 
the show has been a success: it has novelty value. 
Married people just don’t behave as they do in 
Janet’s scripts. I don’t say they all scream and yell at 
each other the way Laura and I do in real life, but they 
certainly don’t spend all day and every day slobbering 
over each other as you make us do in the programme. 
You ask the average married couple what terms of 
endearment they use to one another in the course of 
a single day between “ is there anything in the 
paper ?” at breakfast and “ have you put the cat out ?” 
at night, and I’ll bet they can’t remember a line. 
Laura and I, my poor misguided Portland Place 
product, have been fighting for seventeen years and 
enjoy every minute of it. 

david: She told me you’d only been married four¬ 
teen years. 

simon: It is still possible for two people to keep up a 
raging vendetta without actually being joined in 
holy wedlock. We lived together for three years 
until we were sure how well we got on together 
fighting. 

david: Extraordinary. 

simon: I’ll have another crumpet. 

[Davidpasses the dish again .] 

I admit things have got a little out of hand just 

recently: but we’d be lost if we didn’t fight. We’ve 

no conversation: we’ve only arguments: that’s the 

way we like it. 

david: How extraordinary. 

simon: Are you in love with Janet? 
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david: I suppose I am. She certainly excites me a 
great deal. I’ve never felt that way about a woman 
before. Every time I’m alone with her—it happened 
only the other day, in the Gramophone Record 
Library—I feel . . . well, unsure of myself. It’s 

very disturbing. I suppose it’s glandular. I- 

simon (quickly): There’s no need to go into details. 

david: I think she’s a very wonderful person. But I 

know it would never work out. Morally, you see, 

we’re poles apart. She thinks nothing of things like— 

well, your weekend at Le Touquet. 

simon: Or your evenings in Hallam Street. 

david: That’s hardly the same thing. 

simon: Isn’t it? 

david: Certainly not. 

simon: I’m delighted to hear it. 

david: Not that I don’t feel damned guilty about it. 
I behaved like a swine. 
simon: You did? 
david: Of course I did. 

simon: Oh. (Passing bis cup.) I’ll have another cup. 
david (pouring out): I think things like that are 
tremendously important. Janet obviously doesn’t. 
That’s why I know we’d never make a go of it. 
simon: Judging by the shouting-match that was 
going on just now. I’d say you have every chance. 
No sugar. 

david: Sorry. (Handing him bis cup.) No: I know if 
anything of that nature happened in our married life. 
I’d walk out like a shot. 

simon : I’ve walked out on Laura five and a half times 

in three years- 

david: What was the half? 

simon: I got the length of the station: and I 
remembered we’d a matinee; that doesn’t alter the 
fact that I love her. I’m very worried. 
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david: You're worried? With a programme we 
haven’t rehearsed due to go out at eight-fifteen, how 
d’you think I’m feeling? 

simon: Damn the programme. You can shove on a 
film, can’t you? Use that new one with Francis X. 
Bushman: we haven’t had it for a fortnight. {Rising 
and going up right.) This is something new for me. 
This is the first time Laura’s walked out on me, and I 
don’t like it. I wouldn’t let her know this for the 
world, but the few times we’ve been separated I’ve 
been so bad-tempered I’ve been unbearable. Of 
course I love her. She’s down to earth and practical 
and honest. She’s good fun. She’s highly decorative: 
she’s the sort of thing it’s good to have around the 
house. She’s—well, she’s my sort. May seem an 
extraordinary choice with all the other women in the 
world as possible starters, but there it is: she is. 
She’s maddening and infuriating and as stubborn as 
a mule, but I don’t mind telling you if she walked in 
through that door at this moment I’d be so relieved I 
wouldn’t know what to say. 

[The doors up left open.] 

Where the hell have you- {Breaks off.) Oh. 

[It is Janet.] 

janet: It just occurred to me: we never thought of 
ringing Hallam Street. 
david {jumping up): What d’you mean? 
janet: She might be there, waiting for a little com¬ 
fort and companionship. 

david {crossing right): If you’ll excuse me. I’ll check 
over tonight’s script upstairs—just in case we do it. 

[ David exits upstairs. Simon resumes his seat on the settee.] 
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simon: That was not very ladylike. 

janet: I couldn’t help it. “ Moral qualms ”, indeed. 

simon: Sit down. Have a crumpet. 

j an et (sitting beside Simon) : Sanctimonious 1 i 11 1 e p ri g. 

simon: I say—you are in love with him, aren’t you? 

(Pause.) I’m sorry, Janet. 

janet: What about ? 

simon: Last weekend—Le Touquet. I’m afraid it’s 
messed things up. 
janet: I suppose it has. 
simon: And all for next to nothing. 
janet: Who’s going to believe that? 
simon: With my reputation and your physical 
appearance, certainly not Dr. Kinsey. And even 
more certainly not Laura. It wasn’t very compli¬ 
mentary to you, though. 
janet: That’s okay. 
simon: No hard feelings? 
janet: Of course not. 

simon (putting an arm round her shoulders)'. You’re a 
good girl, Janet. 

janet (sadly)'. I try not to be. The role gets kinda 
thrust on me. 

simon: Cheer up. It’ll all come right in the wash. 
janet: That’s what your King John said. Look 
where he ended up. 

\Simon laughs and lifts up her chin to give her what begins 
as an avuncular kiss. ] 

Oh, Simon. . . . 

[The kiss—with Janet's co-operation—becomes anything 
but avuncular. The door up left is pushed open a few 
inches and Laura enters. She wears a simple but very smart 
tailored suit and carries a bunch of roses. She looks round 
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the room but at first cannot see Simon and Janet over the 
back of the settee. She comes down a few paces , and sees 
them and the tea-trolley. ] 

laura: My God! . . . Crumpets! . . . 

[She hurls the roses across the top of the piano , sending a 
photograph frame crashing to the floor. Simon and Janet 
leap up.) 

simon: Laura-! . . . 

laura: I knew things would be going swimmingly 

in my absence. I didn’t bargain for necking on the 

sofa after an old-world English tea party. 

simon: Where the hell have you been? 

laura: Manderson, Manderson, Hughes and Man- 

derson. 

simon: Who the hell are they? 

laura: Solicitors and Commissioners for Oaths. It 
was the soliciting side of the business I was concerned 
with. Obviously there’s no need for outside assis¬ 
tance on oaths. 

[David reappears at top of stairs.\ 

david: Was that Laura? 
janet: You heard the crash. 

david {coming down): Laura, darling- 

simon {to Laura): Whom, may one ask, are you 
soliciting now ? 

laura: I am getting a divorce. 

david {stopping near foot of stairs , thunderstruck) : What ? 
laura {to Simon): You ought to put something on 

that eye. Meat of some kind. It- 

david {coming down right centre): Laura—you can’t. 
laura: Can’t what? 
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david: Get a divorce. 

laura: If you think there’s any shortage of evidence, 
I assure you that—quite apart from what I’ve just 
seen bouncing on this sofa—Sybil Hunter’s chum 
was both businesslike and conscientious last weekend 
at Le Touquet. 

david: I didn’t mean that. I meant the programme. 
We couldn’t go on with it. Two people supposed to 
be the ideal happily married couple, and divorced . . . 
the viewers wouldn’t stand for it. 
laura: Damn the viewers. 

david ( < genuinely shocked ): What a terrible thing to say. 
laura: What’s Timothy doing out in the hall? 
janet: Timothy? 

laura: He’s wandering up and down the hall, 
wearing headphones. 
david: What? 

[David charges up and flings open the double doors. Wilson 
and Timothy are leaning against the B.B.C. equipment y 
with their backs to the audience and with headphones 
clamped on their ears. Timothy turns round and gives David 
a seraphic smile.\ 

david: What the devil are you doing? 
timothy: Listening. 
david: To what? 

[ Wilson comes to Timothy's side.] 

wilson: It’s the first performance of a new concerto 
on the Third, sir. 

timothy: It’s no use, Wilson. We’re copped. 
(To David.) We were listening to you, of course. 
david: Is that microphone live ? 
timothy : Live ? It’s singling. 
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simon {ominously, to liniotby)’. Come here, you. You, 
too, Wilson. 

| Wilson and Timothy disentangle themselves from their 
headphones and enter. \ 

(To Wilson.) I’m surprised at you. I suppose you 
now consider bunging your ear-drum up a key-hole 
is old-fashioned ? 

wilson: Even in eavesdropping, sir, one must take 
advantage of modern scientific developments. 
simon (to Timothy)-. D’you know what happens to 
little boys who listen in to grown-ups’ private 
conversations ? 

timothy: Yes. They hear all sides and they’re able 
to piece it all together and realise how jolly soppy the 
grown-ups are being. 
simon: Soppy? 

timothy: Your eye looks awful. 

simon: Never mind my eye. Just what have you 

been piecing together? 

timothy: I couldn’t care less, really: only if you’re 
going to adopt me in the programme, it’s a nice 
steady job and I don’t like seeing it go down the 
drain just ’cos you’re all being silly. Can I have a 
crumpet ? 

simon: Wilson, give him a crumpet. 

wilson: Certainly, sir. We were only trying to 

help, sir. 

laura: Help what ? 

wilson: Trying to arrive at some solution of what 
appeared to be a bit of an impasse. 
timothy: Why don’t you find out what really 
happened ? 

janet: What really happened where? 
timothy: In David’s flat and at Le Touquet. 
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laura: I can imagine what happened at Le Touquet. 
timothy : It didn’t. It was a flop, the whole weekend. 
(Inspecting tbe crumpet.') These have gone a bit dry. 
Can I have some jam? 

[ Wilson spreads jaw on Timothy's crumpet. J 

david: How d’you know it was a flop? 
timothy: We heard Simon say so. Didn’t we, 
Wilson ? 

wilson: Er—in a manner of speaking, yes. 
timothy: He said it had all been for next to nothing. 
david: Simon’s idea of what amounts to next to 
nothing- 

janet: Oh, shut up! . . . 

timothy: You ought to get at the facts. Like 
playing the Truth Game. It’s jolly interesting: you 
take it in turns to ask questions and you get to the 
bottom of everything—as long as everyone plays 
fair. My mother plays it all the time in the studios. 
She gets to know everything. She’s got a great 
whopping list of questions: some of them are 
absolute scorchers. Michael Wilding won’t come 
near her. Honestly you ought to try it. 
laura: I don’t think it’s at all a bad idea. 
simon: I think it’s a preposterous idea. 
laura: Naturally you do. You’ve something to 
hide. I haven’t. 

simon: If you think I’m having my dirty linen 
washed in some sort of idiotic parlour game with 

Timothy here as quiz-master- 

laura: Oh, so it’s admitted that the linen is dirty? 
simon: Nothing of the kind. It happens on this 
occasion to be spotlessly clean. 

laura: It’s the Truth Game that Timothy’s sug¬ 
gesting, not “ Tall Story Club ”. 
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W ILSON {to Simon ): If I may say so, sir, there does 
seem some merit in the young man’s suggestion. 

“ Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light.” 
Simon: What the hell are you talking about? 
wilson: It’s a quotation, sir. From The Rape of 
T ncrece. {Continuing.) 

“ Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder’s rage-” 

laura ^ C All right, Wilson. 

david > {together) J That’ll do, thank you. 
janet J (^That’s enough of that. 

simon: Very well. If we’re all in the mood for a 
quiz programe, we’ll start with you, Prentice. 
What did happen in your flat last Thursday night? 
david: This is extremely embarrassing. 
janet: I’ll bet it is. 

david: I don’t think—in front of Timothy- 

simon: If it gets too hot, we can send him to a room 
that isn’t wired for sound—if there is one. Come on: 
what happened ? 
david: Well- 

timothy: Get it in proper chronological order. 
You left here with Laura just after nine. I remember, 
’cos I asked you to give me a lift in your taxi, and 
you said you couldn’t wait: you wanted to get 
cracking. 

simon: He did, did he? (Jo David.) Well? 
david: We had a meal. 
janet: Where? 

david: In Soho. Does it matter? 

janet: I just thought you might have taken her to 

the B.B.C. canteen. That would have been the end of 

a beautiful friendship. 

simon: And then ? 

david: Then I—er—asked her back to the flat. 
simon: Not, I gather, for the first time? 
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david: I told you that. 
janet: And then? 

timothy: Fair’s fair. {Nodding to David and Laura.) 
It’s their turn. 

laura: What do you mean? 

wilson: I think what the boy is suggesting, 
madam—is that your side should now bat. 
laura: All right. (To Simon and Janet.) What hap¬ 
pened when you two left here on Saturday? 
simon: We hired a car and drove to the airport. 
timothy: He wouldn’t give me a lift either. 

simon: Well, we wanted to get crack- (Correcting 

himself y furious.) We weren’t going in your direction. 
david: And then? 

simon: We had some sandwiches and a bottle of 
champagne on the way over. Then we—er—clocked 
in at the hotel. 

timothy: That’s all square. (Holding up a slice of 
cake.) Is this Fuller’s ? 
laura: Yes. 

timothy: It’s jolly d. (Nodding to Simon.) Okay: 
your turn, Simon. 

simon (to David and Laura): You got to the flat. 
Then what? 

david: We had a couple of drinks. 
janet: And then? 

laura: I wish everyone would stop saying “ and 
then?” 

timothy: That’s the whole point of the game. 
simon (to David): Well ? 

david: Then I—made the suggestion to Laura. 

simon: Timothy—leave the room. 

timothy (bis mouth full of cake): I’m all right. 

janet (to David): What suggestion? 

david: This is awful. I’m most terribly sorry, 

Simon. 
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simon: Never mind being sorry. Its obviously too 
late for that. What suggestion? 

david: That you should be taken out of the pro¬ 
gramme. 


SIMON 

JANET 

DAVID 

LAURA 


^ (together): What? . . 

: Didn’t Laura tell you 
: I was going to, over 


the weekend. 


He was 


away. 

simon: What d’you mean—taken out of the pro¬ 
gramme? 

david ( uncomfortably ): Well, there’s been a feeling, 
Simon—actually it was C.T. who first brought it 
up: we’ve discussed it several times at Programme 
Planning meetings—there’s been a feeling that you 
didn’t have quite the right personality. There’ve 
been a lot of letters from viewers—they all adore 
Laura, naturally—but a lot of them seem to find you 
just a little bit—artificial: acting the part of being 
happily married instead of being absolutely genuine 
about it. There were also a good many complaints 
about some of your mannerisms—you know, double 
takes and so on. 

simon {doing one): Double takes? I’ve never done a 
double take in my life. 

david: Then there was that notice in the Star. 
simon: What notice in the Star ? 

wilson: I took the liberty of tearing it out, sir. I 
thought it might upset you. 

david: I realise now, Simon, I should never have 
done this: but I suggested to Laura that a way might 
be found whereby she could carry on the programme 
on her own. 

simon : What was to happen to me ? 
laura: You were to meet with an accident. 
simon: An accident? 
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laura: You were to be run over. 
david: Somewhere around instalment z 55 . 
janet (to David): Why didn’t you tell me ? 
david: Because you were so obviously besotted by 
Simon, I knew you wouldn’t agree. As a matter of 
fact we were seriously thinking of getting a new 
script-writer. 
janet: Is that so? 

SIMON (stillsomewhat stunned by the idea) : Run over ? . . . 
laura : The idea was that you were to be dangerously 
ill in a nursing home for about twelve instalments, 
and then die. 

david: We were a little worried about the funeral, 
because it clashed with Radiolympia. 

Simon (to David): D’you mean to say Laura agreed to 
this ? 

david: Well- 

laura: Certainly. Why shouldn’t I agree? I 
didn’t relish the idea of wearing black in the pro¬ 
gramme, but David promised it would only be for 
six weeks. (With a happy smile.) Then I was to meet 
Peter Cushing. 

Simon (sinking into chair right): Well, I’m damned! . . . 

(After a pause , to David.) Was that all that happened ? 

david: It’s enough, isn’t it? 

simon: But— you told me you’d gone too far. 

david: Well, so we had. We’d been in touch with 

Cushing’s agent. 

simon: You had ? 

david: Dammit, man, you and Laura have always 

acted together for nearly forty years. 

laura (sharply): Twenty-two. 

david: You’re an institution. 

simon: We’re nothing of the kind. 

david: Splitting you up would be like splitting up 

Nervo and Knox. 
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LAURA: No similarity whatsoever. 
david: I know what you’re thinking, Simon. 
You’re perfectly right. That wasn't all that happened 
—that night or any other night. I’ve made love to 
Laura—if you can call an occasional kiss and a rather 
clumsy attempt to show a little sympathy making 
love. I’ve done that: only because so very often she 
was on the verge of tears because you didn’t seem to 
give a hoot in hell for her. That’s all: nothing more. 
timothy: That’s been jolly interesting. (To Simon 
and Janet.) Now it’s your shot. 

janet: Do I tell them, Simon, or are you going to? 
simon: Go ahead. I’m still trying to visualise what 
my funeral would look like on TV. 
janet (to Lanra): I don’t know if you know, Laura, 
but Simon has a system at roulette. It’s quite in¬ 
fallible. Unfortunately I don’t gamble: it bores me. 
But I gather that if seven, seventeen, or twenty-seven 
comes up more than three times in any one half-hour, 
you back eight, eighteen and twenty-eight for the 
next half-hour and keep doubling up. 
laura: I was wondering when we’d come to that 
subject. 

janet: What subject? 
laura: Doubling up. 

janet: I’m afraid you’re going to be like me— 
disappointed. 

laura: I can hardly believe that. Your rooms in the 
hotel were ioo and ioi. Very convenient. 
janet: Not really. 
laura: At least adjacent. 

janet: Well, no. Your informant should have 
checked up on the lay-out as well as the register. 
There are a hundred rooms on each floor. Room 
ioo is on the first floor front, facing sea. ioi is on 
the second floor back, facing gasometer, marshalling 
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yards, and a church with the jangliest bells in 
northern France. I was in ioi. 
laura {with a look at Simon): Typical. 
janet: Approximately fifteen seconds after un¬ 
packing his sponge-bag, Simon left for the casino. 
He said he’d be back in an hour. He came back at 
two in the morning. 

laura: And was seen heading straight for the 

marshalling yards. 

janet: Sure. To borrow money. 

Simon: Well, any system is bound to- 

janet {continuing to Laura): If Sybil Hunter’s private 
eye had hovered just two minutes longer in that 
corridor, she’d have seen him streaking back to the 
casino at a speed considerably faster than sound, with 

my francs- 

laura: Charming. 

janet: He stayed there until they shut the joint at 
five. 

david: And then? 

simon : I had a feeling someone was going to say that. 
david: Well? 

simon {angrily): I went to bed, of course. 
laura: Where? 

simon: In my own room. Where d’you think? 
laura: There’s only one other place to think. 
simon: I couldn’t go there. I’d lost all her money. 
david: What about Sunday? 
simon: It rained. 

laura: Janet told me that. It was the one thing 
about which she was absolutely frank. 

simon : I was financially embarrassed- 

david: Only financially? Really! . . . 
simon: For God’s sake, stop chipping in. We 
didn’t, when your side was batting. {To Laura.) I 
ran into Gerald Baxter, of all people. 
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LAURA: Who was he with ? 

Simon: Oddly enough, his wife. You know, Laura, 

I was wrong about Baxter. Damned nice fellow. He 

lent me thirty thousand francs. 

david: So you went back to the casino? 

janet: He was beating on the door like a dervish 

half an hour before it opened. 

simon: It took me until four-thirty on Monday 
morning, but I as near as dammit ruined the Greek 
Syndicate. 

LAURA: You didn’t, though? 

simon: No. For some extraordinary reason, six, 
sixteen, and twenty-six started coming up. I lost 
every penny, and Baxter had to pay the hotel bill. 
david: D’you expect us to believe this? 
simon (rising) : Not wholeheartedly—no. Of course 
I’ve made love to Janet, David—in much the same 
way as you’ve made love to Laura. 
laura: From what I saw on that sofa it was in an 
entirely different way. 

SIMON (with a little deprecating laugh)'. Well, perhaps a 

shade more professionally. Anyway, that’s all that 

happened last weekend: 1 promise you. 

janet: Well— not all. 

simon: What do you mean, not all? 

janet: Mr. Baxter doesn’t gamble either. But his 

wife’s crazy about it. Mr. Baxter was all alone, too. 

I le was a honev. 

SIMON ''I 

laurA > (together) : What ? 
david J 

janet: Now you’re all doing double takes. I tell 
you: it’s infectious. 

timothy (i rising , having just finished the last sandwich)'. 
Well, that’s that. 

simon (turning to face Laura): Laura- 
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LAURA ( firmly ): No. If you think I’m going to say 
“All right: let’s forget the whole thing”— no , 
Simon. I’m going ahead with that divorce. David’s 
perfectly right: you don’t give a hoot in hell for me. 
If you did, you- 

timothy {moving up right centre ): Oh, Lord ! W ilson— 
tell Barney. . . . 

janet: What’s Barney to do with it? 
timothy: He’s been jolly helpful. 

wilson {into microphone)'. Barney . . . the second 
record. 

barney {off)- Okay. 

wilson: Now, silence, everybody! . . . 

[Timothy comes down right and turns up the volume 
control on the loudspeaker, lutura has moved left centre 
and is standing near Simon. David and Janet are respectively 
at extreme left and right.} 

simon: What the-? 

[Simon's voice is heard through the loudspeaker.} 

simon’s voice {recorded): . . . new for me. This is 
the first time Laura’s walked out on me, and I don’t 
like it. I would let her know this for the world, but 
the few times we’ve been separated I’ve been so 
bad-tempered I’ve been unbearable. Of course I 
love her. She’s down to earth and practical and 
honest. She’s go'od fun. She’s highly decorative: 
she’s the sort of thing it’s good to have around the 
house. She’s—well, she’s my sort. 
wilson {into mike): CUT! 

[The loudspeaker goes dead. Laura is staring at Simon. 
There is a very brief pause.} 
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Simon: Whose idea was that? 
timothy: Wilson’s. 

wilson: I hope you don’t mind, sir. The situation 
seemed to call for somewhat desperate measures. 

[Janet crosses up left towards the doors.] 

janet {to David) : I guess you’d better get in that new 
script-writer, David. I seem fairly redundant as far 
as Simon’s concerned, and I know how you feel 
about me. 

timothy {into microphone)'. Can we have the other 
bit, Wilson? The juicy bit. 

wilson {into mike)'. Barney, the first record. The 
bit Jessie selected. 

[Janet stops in her tracks. There is another very short 
pause: then Simon s voice is heard again through the 
loudspeaker.] 

simon’s voice {recorded): Are you in love with Janet? 
david’s voice {recorded): I suppose I am. She 
certainly excites me a great deal. I’ve never felt that 
way about a woman before. Every time I’m alone 
with her—it happened only the other day, in the 
Gramophone Record Library—I feel . . . well, 
unsure of myself. It’s very disturbing. I suppose it’s 
glandular. I- 

[The loudspeaker is cut off again.] 

janet {staring at David): Glandular? . . . 
david: Timothy, really! . . . 
janet: David, darling! . . . 

[She hurls herself at him , flings her arms round his neck , 
and kisses him violently.] 

\ ou dropped all those Tchaikovsky records, and I 
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thought it was just plain butterfingers, and it was 
glandular! . . . (To Simon.) What’s the time? 
simon (i looking at watch)’. Ten past six. 
janet: Do you two know your lines? 
laura: Vaguely. 

simon (to Laura): Which instalment are we doing ? 
janet: There’s time for a run-through. See you at 
the studio. (To David.) Come on, darling. 
timothy: Half a sec. Am I going to be adopted? 
david: That rather depends on Mr. Foster. 
simon: Am I going to be kept on? 
david (at door , smiling)’. I’m afraid when we were 
playing that idiotic game just now, there was one 
time Laura didn’t tell the truth. 
simon: When was that? 

david: She didn’t agree to your being run over. 
(To Janet.) Come on, Janet. 

timothy (calling after them as they exit): Can I have 
a lift in your taxi ? 

janet ( t0 & e ^ jer ) : No. 

[ David and Janet have exited into the hall. Timothy is at 
the doorway up left.] 


timothy (to Simon and Laura): You wouldn’t give 
me a lift in your car, would you? 

simon \ (together): No. 

LAURA J v & 

timothy: I didn’t think you would. I s pose I 11 
have to take a bus. 


[Timothy exits , closing the doors behind him.\ 

Wilson: I’m so glad, sir—and madam: it would have 
been a great disappointment to the viewers if the 
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programme had not gone on. And my brother and 
sister-in-law in Kingston rang up to say that last 
night my lips were vastly improved. 

[ Wilson exits. Pause. Simon crosses left to the piano and 
picks up the roses which Laura threw away.] 

simon: Who were these for? 
laura: The roses? 
simon: Yes. 

LAURA : I was going to appear in that doorway with a 
nauseating smirk on my face and those in my 
hand, and you were going to say “ all right: come 
in.” 

simon: Laura. . . . 
laura: Yes? 

simon: Promise me something. 
laura: What? 

simon ( feeling his eye): Never again make wild state¬ 
ments in front of heavy-weight boxers about having 
a baby. 

laura: If I don’t say it I’m afraid a lot of other 
people will. 
simon: What? 

laura : You’ve obviously forgotten: but there was a 
time when you got tired of tripping up over the cable 
in your own room. 

simon: You don’t mean-? Laura! . . . 

[I Ie goes to her and takes her in his arms. They are in 
roughly the same positions as for the opening embrace in 
the programme .] 

laura: Just a minute. 
simon: What? 
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laura: The other way round. 

[She turns him round , so that she is facing the microphone 
and would be facing the camera if it were still there.] 

(Smiling up at him adoringly.') Hullo, Simon. . . . 
Simon (germing down at her tenderly ): Hullo, Laura. . . 

[The double doors are pushed open.' Huddled m a tight 
little group in the hall , each one wearing headphones and 
listening intently , are Wilson , Jessie , Barney , and Timothy. 
Simon and Taura are still in their embrace as: 


The curtain falls.] 
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ACT ONE 


The scene is the Strangers' Bar of the House of Commons. 
Right y big windows and a door give on to the terrace and 
beyond it the river. Heft is the bar , behind which Mabely a 
comfortable barmaid t is diligently examining her nails. 
In a handsome chair centre sleeps Sir Wellington Hacker , 
an elderly die-hard. The whole place reeks of somnolent 
peace. 

After a moment , Big Ben is heard to strike the quarter: 
and Hacker wakes. 


hacker: What’s that? 
mabel: What? 

hacker: Oh, it’s all right. Thought something had 
happened. 

mabel: What, in here? 

hacker: You’d better give me another of those, 
Mabel- 

[ He goes across to bar with his tankard. Mabel pours him 
a pint of champagne. Hacker yawns and stretches .] 

Very quiet in here this morning, Mabel. 

mabel: I think a lot of them are still sleeping it off. 

Sir Wellington. We had another all-nighter last 

night. 

hacker: Tchah! Damn fools. You know, being 
an M.P. isn’t what it was, Mabel. Why, some of the 
fellers here work these days. Thank God I’ve got 
more sense. What were they on all night about? 
mabel: Amendments, I believe. 
hacker: Amendments? 

mabel: You know—the Lords’ amendments to the 
Government’s amendments to the Opposition’s 
amendments. 
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hacker: Amendments what to? 

mabel: The Amendment Act. 

hacker: Oh, that. Was there a Division? 

MABEL {nods) : Government majority of eight. 
hacker: Tchah! Damn nuisance, you know, House 
being so nearly equally divided. Majority of eight. 
Not fair. Still, it’s all right as long as wc keep on 
winning. Cheers, Mabel. 
mabel: Cheeroh, Sir Wellington. 

[Enter P.C. Carp. He looks round the bar , as if seeking 
someone .] 

hacker: What do you want, Carp? 

carp: I beg pardon, sir, I just looked in to see if 

Mr. Bilker was in here by any chance. 

hacker: Mr. who? 

carp: Mr. Bilker, sir. But as I see he is not here I 
will withdraw again and search elsewhere. 

[He bows very gracefully, and exits.] 

hacker: What the devil’s wrong with him? 
mabel: He’s just young. Sir Wellington. 
hacker: Oh! Young, hey? Not whipped enough, 
I’ll be bound. 
mabel: Whipped? 

hacker: Certainly. Not enough whipping today. 
I was whipped when I was a lad. And then when 
I grew up and was ready to whip someone else, they 
stopped it. Not fair. 
mabel: What a shame! 

hacker: Britain’s gone soft today. Let a lot of 
foreigners and fuzzy-wuzzies dictate to us. Look at 
Egypt. 

mabel: They’re not fuzzy-wuzzies, are they? 
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hacker: Foreigners, aren’t they? They’re all 
fuzzy-wuzzics to me. Or else dagoes. Only one way 
to deal with ’em. Send a gunboat. But 1 can’t get 
the Foreign Office to see it. 
mabel: I should think that’s just as well. 
hacker: 1 wanted the Foreign Office, Mabel. Or 
something to do with it. And what do they give 
me? P.P.S. to the Postmaster-General! Can’t do 
much with that, can I ? I’ve put telegrams up, any¬ 
way. That’ll serve ’em right. 

mabel: Well, never mind. You may be having a 
change shortly. 
hacker: Hey? 

mabel: You’re speaking for the Government in 
the debate this afternoon, aren’t you? 
hacker: That’s right. Why? Mabel, do you know 
something ? 

mabel: I oughtn’t to have said, really. 
hacker: What? Come on, Mabel. You know every¬ 
thing that goes on in this place. In fact, I sometimes 
think you’re the only one who does. What have you 
heard ? 

mabel: It was only a rumour, mind. . . . 
hacker: Yes, yes. 

mabel: But they did say that if you put up a good 

performance this afternoon, there might just possibly 

be a Junior Ministry coming your way shortly. 

hacker {pleased): By Gad! 

mabel: I haven’t told you, mind. 

hacker: No, no, of course not. Junior Ministry, 

eh ? 

mabel: You haven’t got it yet, mind. A lot depends 

on your speech this afternoon. 

hacker: Oh, that’s all right. 

mabel: Have you got a good speech ready? 

hacker: Yes, yes. Think it’s all right, you know. 
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I say, Mabel— you wouldn’t be a good sort and look 
it over for me? I’ve got it typed out, for the Press. 

mabel: Well, I don’t know about that. ... 
hacker: Go on, Mabel. Just have a look at it. 
And give me one or two really good cracks. \ou 
do for the Prime Minister. 

mabel: Well. . . . I’ll have a look at it, if you 11 
bring it to me. 

hacker: That’s damn decent of you, Mabel. Ill 
get it and bring it you before lunch. 

[Enter Pol/y , Groups secretary. Hacker and Mabel are 
looking amorously into each other s eyes and her entrance 
rather disturbs them.\ 

What is it, hey ? What do you want ? 
polly: It’s all right, Sir Wellington. I only popped 
in to see if Mr. Bilker was in here by any chance. 
hacker: Mr. who? 

polly: Mr. Bilker. The new Member. He’s just 
won that by-election at Easthampton West. 
hacker: Never heard of him. 

polly: He hasn’t taken his seat yet. But he’s due 
this morning, and there’s a man outside badgering 
me to find him. 

hacker: What do you mean, a man? A Member? 
polly: Oh, no. Just a constituent. 
hacker: Oh, well, to hell with him, then! He can’t 
come in here, anyway. 

[Enter Mr. Plummer , a brash North countryman , 
shrewd and sly on the outside , credulous and soft as butter 
underneath .] 

polly: Oh! Here he is. 

plummer {nods to Sir Wellington Hacker) : How do you 
do. {Heglances round the room.) Hm. Not here, is he? 
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HACKER {to Polly): All right—leave this to me 
{To Plummer.) Do you know where you are, sir? 
PLUMMER: Looks like the bar to me. Do yourselves 
all right, don’t you? 

hacker: This is the Strangers’ Bar, sir—and the 
public, however strange, is not allowed in unless 
invited by a Member. 

plummer: That’s all right. I’ve been invited. 
hacker: By whom? 

plummer: Mr. Bilker. Told me I’d be welcome any 
time. I voted for him, see. Plummer’s my name. I 
looked after him—he’s going to look after me. 
hacker: Mr. Plummer- 

plummer {ignoring him): There’s going to be a 
few changes around here, too, when Bilker gets 
going. 

hacker: Ah! They all think that. 
plummer: What are you getting at? 
hacker: But meanwhile, I understand, Mr. Bilker 
is not yet a Member of this House. And therefore he 
has no right to invite you into this bar. 
plummer: What do you mean—not a Member? 
He’s been elected. Last Tuesday. I elected him. Well 
—me and some of the boys. 

hacker: Nevertheless, sir, until he has taken the 
loyal oath, been formally introduced by two spon¬ 
sors, and taken his seat, he is not fully a Member of 
this House. 

plummer: Oh, he’ll soon change all that, Bilker will. 
Are you sure he hasn’t arrived? 

hacker: I have no idea, and in any case you can’t 
wait for him here. {Goes to door and calls.) Carp! 
Carp! 

plummer: Now what’s going on? 

[Carp enters .] 
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hacker: Ah—Carp. Take this-er—constituent 

away. 

plummer: Here, steady on! 
polly: Perhaps I could- 

hacker: You leave this to me. (To Carp.) Take 
him away. Carp. He wants Mr. Bilker. He’d better 

wait in the Central Lobby. 

carp: Certainly, sir. ( 7 o Plummer.) This way, sir. 
polly: I’ll come with you, Mr. Plummer. 

[Exit.] 

carp (to Plummer): If you will follow me, we will go 
forward together through these halls, hallowed with 
history and standing as mute testaments. . . . 

[Exeunt Carp and Plummer .] 

hacker (to Mabel): By God! If that s a constituent, 
what the hell’s the Member going to be like? It’s a 
lot of nonsense, anyway. 
mabel: What is? 

hacker: By-elections. New Members. Don’t 

believe in it. The old Members were good enough for 

me. Still, it’ll add one to our majority. 

mabel: It won’t, you know. 

hacker: Why? He’s one of us, isn’t he? 

mabel: Oh, no. He’s a Free Whig. 

hacker: What? 

mabel: Yes, very surprising result that was. I 
must say I thought the Government would hold 
that seat. 

hacker: But—but—d’yer mean he’s another like 
Grout ? 

mabel: That’s right. We shall have two Free 
Whigs in the House now. Quite a little party they’re 
getting. 
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hacker: Good Gad! Well, all 1 can say is, Mabel, 
half the electors of this country just oughtn’t to have 
votes. I could tell you which half, too. 
mabel: Yes, Sir Wellington. 

hacker: Free Whigs, indeed! It was bad enough 
having one of them. And he's loony. Always on 
about liberty! 

mabel: Well, we could do with a bit, couldn’t we? 

hacker: What? Not his sort. Setting people free! 

Letting people sell chocolates after eight o’clock! 

People pleasing themselves again! Well, you can’t 

have that, can you ? 

mabel: It sounds quite an idea to me. 

hacker: Can’t have it. Can’t put the clock back. 

Why, that feller Grout, d’you know what he 

wants? He even wants to tamper with the licensing 

laws. 

mabel: Well, it’s time someone did something about 
them. 

hacker: Well, it won’t be Grout. 

mabel: Well, I think it’s a shame. Poor little man! 

I always feel rather sorry for Mr. Grout. 

hacker: Well, you shouldn’t. Miserable little 

moaner he is. 

grout {off: very cheerfully)'. Good morning. Carp. 
What a corking day! 

[ Enter Willi aw Grout , ALP. Pie is still in his early 
forties , but eight years of solitaty and concentrated Free 
Whiggery have not only furrowed his brow and greyed the 
edges of his receding hair , but frayed his susceptible nerves. 
Pie has no faculty for repose , but maintains a never-relaxing 
sentry-go against real and fancied slights upon his beloved 
ideals and his cherished Fill. Fife is hard for the Grouts of 
this world. But though his first burning ardour has been 
blunted by continual disappointment it has never been 
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extinguished , and the slightest raj of hope is enough still to 
send him into ecstasy. 7 here is hope this morning.\ 

grout: Hullo, hullo, hullo. Morning, Mabel. 

mabel: Hullo, Mr. Grout. 

grout {seeing Hacker): Ahah! 

hacker: What the devil d’you mean, ahah? 

grout: I’m sorry. I’m a little excited this morning. 

It is Sir Wellington Hacker, isn’t it? 

hacker: It isn’t. Iam. 

grout: I thought so. I wanted to ask you a favour. 

Will you have a drink? 

hacker: That’s a very reasonable favour. 

grout: No, no, that’s not the favour- 

hacker: Ah! Catch in it, hey ? 

grout: There’s a new Member arriving this morning 

—a Mr. Bilker- 

hacker: Oh! So I hear. 

grout: He’s a splendid fellow— 

hacker: What? I’ve been told he’s a Free Whig. 

grout: So he is. I want to introduce him to the 

House this afternoon. But he has to be sponsored by 

two Members. . . . 

hacker: Quite right. What about it? 

grout: Normally, one would just ask another 

Member of the same Party, but—I am the only other 

Member of our Party. . . . 

hacker: Well? 

grout: And I wondered if you’d very kindly act as 

his other sponsor? 

hacker: You wondered what? 

grout: It was just an idea I had. 

hacker: Well, it’s just an idea you’d better forget. 

Me sponsor a Free Whig? I’d sooner sponsor Guy 

Fawkes. In any case I don’t like the sound of this 

feller Bilker. He’s got some very peculiar friends. 
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grout: Oh, really? Who? 

hacker: Well, you for a start. Then there’s some 

appalling tout been in here looking for him- 

grout: Tout? 

hacker: Yes. And if he’s anything to go by. 
Bilker’s a pretty average bounder. 
grout: Oh, I’m sure there must be some mistake. 
hacker: There is, and you made it. How long have 
you known the man? 

grout: Well, I’ve never actually met him- 

hacker : D’yer mean you asked me to sponsor a man 
you’ve never met ? And a Free Whig at that! Damn 
your impudence! 
grout: I say, steady the Buffs! 

hacker: How the hell did another Free Whig get in 
here anyway ? 

grout: He was elected by the people. And he beat 
your candidate by seven votes. That shows which 
way the wind’s blowing. There’ll be a Free Whig 
landslide yet, you wait and see. And when there is, 
Sir Wellington, your head will be first in the tumbril. 

hacker: Now look here. Grout- 

grout: Oh, I’m sorry, I’m afraid my tongue ran 
away with me. Sir Wellington, won’t you oblige 
me? You’re one of my last hopes. I’ve got to find a 
sponsor somewhere, and I can’t get anyone. 
hacker: I’m not surprised. Why don’t you try the 
Opposition ? 

grout: D’you think they’d help me? 
hacker: No. 

grout: Then why suggest it? 

hacker: Well, some of them are pretty silly. 
Though I doubt if even they’re silly enough to 
sponsor a Free Whig. 

grout: But if I can’t get a sponsor he won’t be able 
to take his seat this afternoon. 
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hacker: Good. Splendid. Mean one fool less in 

the place. . • 

grout: Sir Wellington, you will regret this attitude. 

hacker: Nonsense. Never regret things. 
grout: I may be a lone voice now, but with Bilker 
beside me the Free Whig Party will start going 
places. There may come a day. Sir Wellington, 
when you will be in the wilderness and I shall be 
going round with the manna. And I jolly well won’t 
give you any. 

hacker: Grout—if a day ever dawns- 

[Enter Polly.] 

What is it now ? 

polly: Ah, there you are, William! Oh—are you 
making friends with Sir Wellington? 
grout: Not really. Sir Wellington, may I introduce 
Miss Martin, my secretary- 

l Hacker nods distantly .] 

—And my fiancee. 
hacker: What? Where? 
grout (pulled ): Where what ? 
hacker: Where’s your fiancee? 
grout: Here. I just introduced you. 
hacker: You said she was your secretary. 
grout: Yes. My secretary is my fiancee. 
hacker: Now I know you’re off your head. 

[Exit.] 

grout: What can he have meant by that? 
polly: Never mind, William. Did you ask him to 
sponsor Mr. Bilker? 
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grout: Yes. 
polly: No luck? 

grout: He’d already heard that Bilker was a Free 
Whig. It’s no good, Polly—I’ve asked three Con¬ 
servatives, three Socialists and a Liberal now. It’s 
the first time I’ve ever known them in agreement. 
polly: What did they say? 
grout: No. 

polly: Well, you’ll have to find someone soon, you 
know. Mr. Bilker should be here any moment. 
There’s a constituent waiting to see him already 
grout: A constituent? What’s he want? 
polly: I don’t know, dear. You know what 
constituents are. 

[Grout nods. He does.] 

And this is rather a rough one. 

grout: Oh, well, I’ve more important things than 
constituents to worry about. You’d better tell him 
to wait in the Central Lobby. 
polly: All right, dear. If I can find him now. 
grout: Why, is he loose? I don’t know—this 
should be a joyful day for us, Polly, with the Party 
strength doubled at one stroke. But somehow it 
doesn’t seem to be working out as it should. 
polly: Never mind, dear. Keep trying. 

[Ex//. Grout moves dispiritedly to the bar.] 

mabel: Poor Mr. Grout. Why don’t you have a nice 
drink? 

grout: That’s just what I want, Mabel. I’m in a 

desperate mood this morning. 

mabel: Pineapple juice? 

grout {nods): And make it a stiff one. 
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MABEL (pourmg) : Cheer up. You’ll get a sponsor for 
Mr. Bilker yet. 

[Enter Mrs. Binder—a bulky , wasterful and unscrupulous 
wo warty in an appalling bati\ 

There you are. Try her. 

[She nods to Grout and winks as she wo res up the bar to 
serve Mrs. Binder .] 

MRS. binder: Morning, Mabel. 

[She nods to her and Mabel prepares her usual glass of 
stout. Business: Mabel , by signs , is urging Grout to try 
his luck. Grout shows diffidence , but when Mrs. Binder 
intercepts one of their gestures he has to do the best he can. 

grout: Oh—hullo, Mrs. Binder. 

mrs. binder: What’s the matter with you? (< Collects 
her stout frow Mabel.) 

grout: I don’t expect you know me. . . . 
mrs. binder: Oh yes, I do. 
grout: Oh! 

mrs. binder: You’re the biggest fool in the House, 
and that’s saying something. 

grout: Oh, come now—think of some of the fools 
there are in the House. . . . 

mrs. binder ( considers this): Yes. You’re still the 
biggest. 

grout: Oh! I—er—I wanted to ask you a favour— 

mrs. binder: Oh, did you? 

grout: I’m in a bit of a hole. . . . 

mrs. binder: Pity you aren’t deeper in it. With 

flowers on top of you. 

grout: .Mrs. Binder—I daresay we haven’t always 
seen eye to eye about things. . . . 
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mrs. binder: Ha! 

grout: —But this is not a Party matter. There’s a 
new Member, Mr. Bilker, arriving this morning, 
and I’ve got to find another sponsor for him. I just 
wondered if you’d be so very kind. . . . I’m in 
rather a mess. . . . 

MRS. binder : Ha! 
grout: Oh! 

mrs. binder: Me sponsor a Free Whig? You’re 

barmy. 

grout: Oh! 

mrs. binder: You’ve said some harsh things about 
me in your time, Grout. It was you who called me 
“ the poor man’s Anna Pauker ”. 
grout: Oh! I’d forgotten that. 

mrs. binder: Only last week, when I made a speech, 
how did you describe it? 
grout: I— er - 

mrs. binder: “Bessie Burner rides again,” you 
said. 

grout: Oh! Well, heat of the moment, perhaps— 
cut and thrust of debate, you know—all clean 
stuff- 

mrs. binder: What? “ The fat end of the wedge,” 
that’s what you called me. The fat end! Remember? 

And now you come snivelling to me- 

grout: I’m not snivelling. 

mrs. binder: I don’t mind, of course. I’m used to 
being called names. I’ve already forgotten what 

you’ve said- 

grout: Obviously. 

mrs. binder: And I don’t bear malice. 
grout: Oh, that’s very decent of you. 
mrs. binder {moving right): No malice at all. {She 
sivings round on him viciously.) But I’ll get back on you 
when I’m ready. You wait and see. 
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[ Exit Mrs. Binder right.] 


grout: Oh, dear! I fear that woman is out of 

sympathy with me. 
mabel: What a shame! 

grout: Never mind, Mabel. I’ll get my Bill through 
yet. One of these days. 

mabel: Ooh, have you got a Bill of your own now? 
grout: I certainly have. The Restoration of Liber¬ 
ties Bill. 
mabel: Fancy! 

grout: It restores to the people of this country all 
the liberties they’ve had filched from them in the last 
forty odd years. And high time, too. But since the 
Government won’t help me it has to be a Private 
Member’s Bill. But now there’s two of us we shall 
have a double chance of getting it read. 
mabel: Why, does Mr. Bilker support this Bill too? 
grout: He’d better. Why, that Bill is the whole 
corner-stone of Free Whiggery. Oh, I’ve no worries 
about Bilker. He’s a man after my own heart. I’m 
sure. 

[Enter Polly.] 

polly: William, have you ordered a fruit machine? 
grout: A what? 

polly: Ah. It must be Mr. Bilker’s then. 
grout {aghast): A fruit machine! What on earth can 
he want with that ? No, don’t tell me. Have it taken 
away at once. 

polly {her face falls): At once, dear ? 
grout: Of course. Why not? 

polly: Well, I’ve lost eightpence in it, that’s all. 
I’d have liked a chance to get it back. 
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grout: Oh, feeble sex! All right—I’ll handle this. 

[He turns to go and bumps into Hacker, who is just coming 
in.] 

Oh, why can’t you look where I’m going? 

[ Exit, with Polly.] 

hacker: Tchah! {Waves his speech.) Mere you are, 
Mabel. 

mabf.l: That the speech ? 

hacker: That’s it. Now you tell me that isn’t a 
corker. 

mabel: I’ll tell you. 

hacker: Not but what it won’t be all the better for 
your comments, of course. 

mabel: Well, we’ll see about that. Having another 
drink ? 

hacker: Yes, please, Mabel. 

[She pours one.] 

mabel: You’ve upset poor Mr. Grout, you know. 
hacker: Serve him right. 

mabel: He can’t find anyone to sponsor Mr. Bilker. 
hacker: Serve them both right. ( Gets his drink, 
settles himself down.) You know, Mabel, I think I’m 
going to have a little nap. 

• mabel: That’s right. I’ll wake you up when I’ve 
read the speech. If it doesn’t send me off too. 

[Hacker settles himself for sleep in the big chair centre. 
Enter P.C. Carp.] 

carp: Excuse me, sir. Mr. Bilker is here now. 
hacker {startled): Eh, what? 
carp: Mr. Bilker, sir. 
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[ Enter Ch/oe. She is large , elegant , and beaut/ful, but slow 
of speech , movement and though /.] 

hacker: Bless my soul! 

Leonard bilker , ALP. A. man in the prime of a 
riotous life. His personality is expressed in his clothes , 
which are brassy , confident and not in the best of taste. 
He makes straight for the bar.) 

bilker: Two large gins. Chalk ’em up. Bilker’s 
the name. 

mabel: Very good, sir. 

[Mabel prepares them , while bilker looks patronisingly 
about him.) 

Mere you are, sir. 

bilker : Thanks. (He takes the two glasses and tips them 
into one.) Cheers. (To Ch/oe.) You having anything ? 
Chloel 

(i Ch/oe just stands there, vacant. She usually has to be 
addressed at least twice before she answers.) 

bilker: Chloe! 
chloe: Yes? 

bilker: D’you want a drink? 
chloe: I don’t mind. 
bilker (to Mabel): Scotch. 
mabel: Large, sir? 
bilker: Not likely. 

[Carp gives a deferential cough.) 

What’s the matter with you? 
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carp: I was waiting for my eight and threepence, 
sir. 

bilker: What eight and threepence? 

carp: You asked me to pay for your taxi, sir. 

bilker: Well, you’re not in a hurry for it, are you? 

Rome wasn’t built in a day, you know. 

carp: I did not finance the building of Rome, sir. 

bilker: Good job, too, by the sound of it. You’d 

have been wanting your money back before they 

were half-way through. Then where would they have 

been? With only half Rome? 

carp {baffled)'. I’m sorry, sir. 

bilker: That’s all right. But let it be a lesson to you 
in future. 

carp: Yes, sir. Very good, sir. 

f Exit. ] 

bilker {to Mabel): If he comes back—don’t let 
him in. {To Hacker) Got anything for Kempton? 
I could do with a winner today. 

hacker {who has watched all this with growing horror): 

Are you Bilker? 

bilker: That’s right. 

hacker: The new Member? 

bilker: That’s right. 

hacker: My God! {He moves to door) Give me back 
the Rotten Boroughs. 


[Exit.) 

bilker {disappointed): Hm. I don’t seem to have 
any magic for him. {To Mabel.) Who is he? Member? 
mabel: Sir Wellington Hacker has represented 
Beigravia for forty-one years, sir. 
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bilker: Ah, one of those firebrands, eh? (He turns 
to Ch/oe.) Well ? 

[There is no response—she is still looking thoughtfully 
after the departed Hacker.] 

Chloe! 

chloe: Hullo. Seen him before somewhere. 
bilker: What? Where? 

chloe: I don’t know. (Sheyawns.) Haven’t you got 
an office? 

bilker: I don’t know yet. Why? 
chloe: I’d like to lie down. 

[Bilker lookj at her.] 

% 

Well, I’ve been up since ten, and we had a busy night 
last night. Mr. Smith was in again. 
bilker: In where? 

chloe: In the Bag of Nuts. Didn’t go till three. 
(Yawns.) Well, it takes it out of a girl. 
bilker: Yes, well, you keep quiet about the Bag 
of Nuts while you’re here. I don’t want people to 
think you work in a low nightclub. 
chloe (shrugs): I do work in a low nightclub. 
bilker: Yes, but I don’t want people to think so. 
I’m trying to get you on my expense account. So 
try and look more of a necessity and less of a luxury'. 
chloe: I still don’t know what you’re doing all this 
for. 

bilker: Never mind. I do. 

chloe: If you had to come into politics, why can’t 

you be a Conservative like everybody else? 

bilker: Everybody <z lse? 

chloe: People ask me, you know. 

bilker: Ask you what? 
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chloe: What you arc. Marlene Doakcs asked me 
only last night. During the Parade of Tropical Fruits. 
And when I said you were a Free Whig, she laughed 
so much all her bananas fell off. 
bilker: Oh, did she? Well, I’ll tell you why I’m a 
Free Whig. ’Cos no one else would pay my election 
expenses. Flow d’you think I got in here—talent? 
Besides, this place is only a stepping-stone, you know. 
On the way higher up. 
chloe: Higher up? 

bilker: That’s right. House of Lords. That’s where 
I’m going as soon as I can find the way to fiddle it. 
chloe: You can’t fiddle that, can you? 
bilker: You watch me. You can fiddle anything in 
this world, if you work hard enough. 

[Enter Grout . 1 le starts at the sight of Bilker. ] 

Ask him—I bet he’s had to do plenty. 

grout: My dear sir! Welcome to the Mother of 

Parliaments! 

bilker: Somebody’s overdoing it, aren’t they? 

grout: You are Bilker, aren’t you? I’m Grout. I 

sent you a telegram. 

bilker: Did you? It didn’t win. 

grout: I beg your pardon? 

bilker: Silver Moon. Two-thirty at Newmarket 
last Tuesday. Was that you? 

grout: No, no. My wire said “ Congratulations ”. 
bilker: At Newmarket? 

grout: Of course not. “ Congratulations on your 
splendid victory.” 

bilker: But it didn’t win. Not in the first three. 
grout: What? I’m talking about Easthampton 
West. Your election. I’m only sorry I couldn’t get 
up to speak for you, but I—I was tied up here. Still, 
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you’re in, that’s the great thing. Oh, this is a heyday 
for us. You must have a drink. 

bilker: That’s the first intelligent thing you’ve 
said. 

grout: What’s it to be, eh? 
bilker: Gin. 

grout: Oh, righty-ho! What about—er—your 
friend ? 

bilker: What friend? I haven’t got any friends. 
Oh, see what you mean. . . . Chloe! 

[Chloe turns centre and Grout sees her properly for the first 
time. He starts and looks nervous .] 

chloe: Oh, hullo. Seen you before somewhere. 
grout: I—I don’t think so. . . . 
chloe: I know. It’s Mr. Smith! 

[Grout recoils , guiltily.\ 

bilker: What d’you mean, Mr. Smith? I thought 

your Mr. Smith was a big fat feller. 

chloe: Oh, there’s a lot of Mr. Smiths in the Bag of 

Nuts. 

bilker: What? 

grout: I think you’re making a mistake. 
chloe: Oh, no. 

bilker: Oh, yes, you are. You don’t go to the Bag 
of Nuts, remember. 
chloe: He does. 

grout: I—I deny it categorically- 

chloe: You ought to see him samba. Especially 
when they’re playing a waltz. 
grout: Oh, calumny! 

chloe: He *vas with some fantastic old woman, and 
he kept on trying to get away from her to dance with 
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me. Well, I don’t blame him, of course, but she was 
livid. Wasn’t she, Smithy ? 
grout: Oh! 

bilker: There’s something behind this. 

grout: Now look here, Bilker—I shall have to take 

you into my confidence- 

bilker (to Cb/oe): Look out, there’s some dirt 
coming. 

grout: There’s no dirt. Not from me. My visit was 

perfectly respectable. More or less. It’s just—I’d 

rather my fiancee didn’t know of it. 

bilker: Ah—you’ve got a fiancee, have you? 

grout: I shan’t have, if she hears about this. You 

will keep mum, won’t you ? 

bilker: Well, I don’t know. What’s it worth? 

grout: Worth? 

chloe: It’s worth a kiss, I should say. 

[She advances on Grout.] 

grout: No, no—this is the House of Commons! 

People don’t kiss here. 

chloe: Then it’s about time they started. 

[She grapples with Grout and , embracing him , whirls him 
into a dance. Enter Polly.] 

polly: William! 

grout (frees himself)'. Oh, hullo, Polly. . . . 
polly: And what are you supposed to be doing? 
grout: Just—er—just—dancing. 
polly: Dancing? What for? 
grout: For joy. 

polly: I see. This is Joy, I take it. 
grout: No, no—this is Bilker. And this is—er— 
they’ve just arrived. This is Polly, my secretary. 
And my fiancee. 
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bilker: Ah. (He nods knowingly?) 

polly: How cTyou do, Tvlr. Bilker. (To Chloe.) I 

expect you’d like to come and powder your nose and 

things, wouldn’t you? 

chloe: 1 wouldn’t mind a nice lie-down. 

polly: You’d better come with me. As for you, 

William, I’ll see you later. 

grout: Yes, dear. 

[Firmly, with a disapproving look at Grout , Folly leads 
Chloe away. Tis they reach the door left Chloe kicks a leg 
reminiscently at Grout. Folly just fails to catch sight of 
this , but sees Grout's reaction to it and goes off with a toss 
of the head.\ 

bilker: You dirty little man. 
grout: Here, steady on. 

bilker: You callous deceiver of women. It’s men 

like you that get sex a bad name. Talking of sex, has a 

fruit machine arrived for me? 

grout: What? Then it was yours? 

bilker: Ah, it has arrived. Where have you put it? 

grout: I’ve sent it back. 

bilker: What? 

grout: And you owe me four shillings and sixpence. 
bilker: Why? 

grout: I lost it, trying to get back Polly’s eightpence. 
bilker: That’s the spirit. Still, never mind the 
small stuff. When do we touch? 
grout: Touch? 

bilker: Yes. You know—how soon do I get some 
lolly? 

grout: D’you mean your salary? 

bilker: I don’t care what you call it as long as it’s 

cash. I’m skint. 

grout: Well, your salary is paid every quarter. 
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bilker: In advance? 

grout: From the Treasury? Don’t be silly. 
bilker : Well, surely I can get something on account. 
grout: I’ve never heard of it. 

bilker: Hm. That’s not so good. Surely there must 
be some arrangement. I can’t be the first M.P. to 
arrive here broke, in seven hundred years. And 
people after me, too. 
grout: People after you? 

bilker: Yes. All the time. Even that policeman 
outside. 

grout: Carp? What does he want? 

bilker: Badgering me for eight and threepence. 

grout: But that’s monstrous! What does he want 

eight and threepence for? 

bilker: I owe it to him. For my taxi. 

grout: Taxi? 

bilker: Well, you didn’t expect me to come on a 
bicycle, did you ? 
grout: Why not? I do. 

9 

[Bi/ker looks at bim.\ 

Well, things are very tight here, you know. I 
couldn’t keep going at all without International 
Uncles. 

bilker: International what? 

grout: Uncles. We look after people. I keep it 
under my hat as a rule, but there’s no harm in your 
knowing. Perhaps I could fix you up with them. 
D’you know anything about baby-sitting? 
bilker: Are you solemnly telling me you’re a baby¬ 
sitter? 

grout: Certainly. In my little spare time. Without 
it, I couldn’t manage here on my salary. Still, never 
mind that now. Money isn’t important. 
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bilker (as if be d been thinking about it and now reached 
a decision) : You are barmy. 

grout ( ignoring this): We’ve great deeds to do, 
you and I. That is, when I can find you a 
sponsor. 

bilker: Find me a what? 

grout: You’ve got to be introduced to the House 
by two Members. And I can’t get anyone else to 
take it on, yet. 

bilker: Well, you’d better hurry up and do some¬ 
thing about it, hadn’t you? Before I do something 
about you—Smithy. 

grout: Mr. Bilker—my dear fellow—that is no 
way to talk to your leader, you know. 
bilker: Eh? 

grout: Well, I am the Leader of the Party now, you 
know. You’re just my rank and file. 
bilker: Of course, you know the trouble with you. 
You’re just drunk with power. 

[Enter Plurawer.\ 

plummer: There he is. There’s my boy. 
bilker: Oh, strewth. 

plummer: How are you, Leonard boy? Making the 

fur fly? That’s the stuff. 

bilker: What are you doing here? 

plummer: Well, you told me to drop in, didn’t you? 

So I’ve dropped. Come up specially to see you in 

action. 

[He claps Bilker riotously on the back. Bilker n>inces.\ 

Ah, we did a good job on that election, didn’t we, 
Leonard? (He laughs fatly.) Hee-hee! We pulled a 
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few fast ones there, eh? I’ll never forget that 
Balloting Officer’s face when. . . . 

| But the memory is too much for him. He subsides into 
helpless laughter until sobered by the sight of Groups 
stony face.\ 

(To Grout.) You don’t think it’s funny, I can see that. 
Who is this, Leonard? One of your satellites? 
bilker: This is the Leader ot the Party. Name’s 
Grout. 

plummer: Leader of the Party, eh? You’re a proud 
man today. I’ll be bound. 

[He holds out his hand. Grout ignores it.] 

grout: I’m a very worried man. What was that 
about the Balloting Officer? Were you insinuating 
there was foul play ? 

plummer: Foul play? (He laughs.) Ever seen ducks 
on a muck heap? 

[Grout reacts.] 

Still, never mind about that. We got him in, that’s 
the main thing. (To Bilker.) Now listen, Leonard 
lad, I’ve got a job for you. Can you get the Purchase 
Tax taken off plastic salad servers by Tuesday? I’ve 
got a big deal on. (To Grout.) I’m Plummer Plastics, 
you know. 

[Bilker is making urgent signs to him to shut up.] 
grout: Can I believe my ears? 

bilker: Here, why don’t you push off? I’ll handle 
this. 
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grout: I will not push off. Not while I smell 
chicanery. Who is this fellow ? 

plummer ( interrupting ): Here, here, that’s no way to 
talk to your future Prime Minister. 

[Grout goggles at him.] 

Or is it Chancellor of the Exchequer you want, 
Leonard ? 

[Bilker looks modestly down.] 

(To Grout.) I’ll tell you this, anyway. Purchase Tax 
is only a start. Income Tax is coming down to five 
bob next week. 

grout: Who on earth said that? 

plummer: He did. Won a lot of votes, that did. 

grout: I’ll bet it did. 

bilker: Of course, what one says during the cam¬ 
paign and what one does after election aren’t 
necessarily the same, you know. Isn’t that so, Grout ? 
grout: Well. . . . 

bilker: Have you done everything you promised 
you would ? 

grout (abashed): No. But I would have done if I 
could. 

bilker: Ah, well. I’ll have Income Tax down to 
fourpence ha’penny if I can. If I can. 
plummer: Ay, well. Income Tax can wait for a bit. 
It’s Purchase Tax on plastic salad servers I’ve come 
here about today. Can you have it off by Tuesday? 
bilker: What do you think? 

plummer: Well, I hope you’ll see your way to it. 
I’ve got a lot of money invested in you, you know. 
grout: What? 

bilker: Shut up, you damn fool. 
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grout: Docs this mean there was bribery? 
plummer: Well, you don’t think wc got him in 
naturally, do you ? Cost me three hundred quid for 
printing alone. 

grout: Printing? You mean—pamphlets and 

things ? 

plummer: Pamphlets? Why, they’re no good. These 
are the only things that get you in —(lie produces a 
sheaf from his pocket') —votes. 
grout: Are those—counterfeit ballot papers? 
plummer: That’s right. Beautiful jobs, aren’t they? 

bilker: Put ’em away- 

grout: Give those to me. 

bilker: They’re no good to you, they’ve got my 
name on. 

grout: What? I hadn’t intended to use them. . . . 
bilker: I should hope not. This is a tine state of 
affairs. (To Plu/nruer.) You want to keep your wallet 
buttoned up while this feller’s around. 
grout: How dare you? D’you realise it is my duty 
to report this to the authorities? 
bilker: What the hell for? 

grout: Because you’re not supposed to be elected 
by corrupt methods. You’ve broken the rules. 
bilker: Well, that’s a shame, ain’t it. 
grout: I might have known there was something 
crooked about another Free Whig getting in. Oh, 
and to think I thought the tide was turning! That 
the country was beginning to see things from my 
angle. 

bilker: It would have to get down on its 
knees to do that. In any case, it’s all over now. 
I’m in. 

grout: But if the authorities hear of this, you can 
be unseated. 

bilker: Oh, that’s not so good. Still, why should 
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they hear of it? {Jo Plummer.) You’re not going to 
tell them ? 

[Plummer shakes his head.] 

He’s not going to tell them. 

grout: But I ought to. 

bilker: Why? Where will it get you? 

grout: Nowhere. 

bilker: Well, then. . . . 

grout: I should just be alone again. And the Free 
Whig cause would become a mockery. 
bilker: Well, you’d better keep quiet then, hadn’t 
you ? 

grout: How can I? And how can I ask anyone to 
sponsor you, knowing what I do? Oh—I’m in a 
cleft stick, and you’ve cleft it! 
plummer : Is something wrong ? 

grout: Everything’s wrong. Look here. Bilker— 
for the sake of the Party, I will try and pretend that I 
have heard nothing. But if that man talks to anyone 
else, you’re finished. It’s enough to land both of you 
in jail. So keep him quiet at all costs—especially till 
you’ve taken your seat. 

bilker: Hm. Jo Plummer.) Hear that? You want 
to keep quiet. 

plummer: Well, you want to take the Purchase Tax 
off plastic salad servers then. 

bilker: Hm. Jo Grout.) What do we do now? 
grout: I don’t know. But you’d better get him out 
of here for a start. Why, if any other Member 
came in and met him. . . . 

bilker: You think they’d do something about it? 
grout: I’m sure of it. Many of the Members here 
are honest.. 

bilker: Hm. Jo Plummer.) You don’t want to talk 
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to any other Members, see. Or we go to jail. 
You remember jail, don’t you? 
plummer : Oh, I won’t talk to anybody. 

[Enter Hacker .] 

I’m a man who knows when to keep his mouth shut. 
grout: Oh, do be careful. 

plummer : You look after my plastic salad servers and 

I’ll. . . . 

[Bilker stands heavily on his toe.] 

—Ooh! Here, what’s the idea, Leonard? 

[Grout smiles nervously at Ilacker , who ignores him.] 

hacker: Ah, Mabel—got my speech? 

mabel: Oh! I put it back on the bar, Sir Wellington. 

hacker: Sure? It isn’t here now. 

mabel: That’s funny. Well, this gentleman’s been 

here all the time, I wonder if he’s seen it. 

f Hacker swings round on Bilker and Grout , who are 
trying to hustle Plummer out.] 

hacker: Have you seen a speech which was left on 
this bar, sir? 

bilker: Why? Is it valuable? 

hacker: Devil d’you mean, valuable? It’s a speech. 
I’m going to make it this afternoon. 
bilker: Oh! Not very valuable. 

[They attempt to hustle Plummer out.] 

hacker: Grout! 

[They stop. Hacker points at Plummer.] 

Who is that ? 
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grout: Oh—nobody- 

hacker: What? 

bilker: Just one of my constituents. 
hacker: Oh, I sec. Chucking him out, eh? Quite 
right. (Loses interest and turns to the bar.) Well, it’s 
damn funny, Mabel, where that speech has got to. 

f Grout and Bilker get Plummer away. As they go , Bilker 
transfers Hacker s speech , which he has taken from 
inside his coat to his poacher's pocket.] 

mabel: I’m sure I left it on the bar. Never mind. 
You’ve got a copy of it, haven’t you ? 
hacker: Oh, yes. Still—not good enough, Mabel. 
Speeches disappearing. Couldn’t have happened in 
Asquith’s day. 

[Enter Barnaby.] 

Hullo, Barnaby. You look worried. 
barnaby: lam. {To Mabel.) I say, Mabel, what’s the 
name of the Free Whig man? Stout, is it? 
mabel: Mr. Grout, d’you mean? He was here only 
a moment ago. 

barnaby: Where’s he gone, d’you know? 
hacker: What d’you want him for? He’s a blasted 
Free Whig. He doesn’t take the whip from you, 
surely. 

barnaby: Hacker- 

hacker: That reminds me—did you know there was 
another one now, too? 

barnaby: I know. And it’s put me in a damned 
awkward position for tonight. We’ve simply got to 
have the Free Whig vote. 
hacker: What the devil for? 

barnaby: Damn it, you’ve had a three-line whip. 
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Don’t you know there’s a vital Division coming up 
tonight? Ancl we’re pledged to resign it we lose it. 
hacker: Yes, hut we’re all right, aren’t we? 
Majority’s sate. 
barnaby: It isn’t. 
hacker: Hey? 

barnaby: You know those blithering idiots who 
went to Salisbury Plain. 

hacker: What, to see the Army exercise? What’s 
happened ? 

barnaby: They’ve been captured. 
hacker: What? 

barnaby: Some blasted corporal had a lecture on 

enterprise or something, and he’s rounded them up 

and is holding them all prisoner. 

hacker: Where? 

barnaby: Nobody knows. 

hacker: Well, where’s the corporal? 

barnaby: Can’t find him now, either. 

hacker: But that’s absurd. Stop the exercise. Get 

on to the Minister of War. 

barnaby: I can’t. He’s there too. 

hacker: Well, there must be something you can do. 

Send a gunboat. 

barnaby: To Salisbury Plain? It’s no good, Hacker. 
Here we are with a vital Division coming up this 
evening, and our majority locked up somewhere in 
the wilds of Wiltshire. 

hacker: By Gad! But aren’t some of the Opposition 
there too? 

barnaby: Only five of them. Fourteen of our chaps. 
hacker: By Gad! D’yer mean we might lose? 
barnaby: If the Free Whigs vote against us, we do 
lose. 

hacker: By Gad! What about the Liberals? 
barnaby: Don’t be silly, Hacker. Besides, they’re 
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on Salisbury Plain, too. Both of them. I’ve dug 
out our people from all over the shop—poor old 
Tom Godfrey was on the operating table with the 
knife just going in, but I’ve got him coming. I’ve 

got Sydney Gammage coming- 

hacker: But he’s dying! 

barnaby: Not until after Division he isn’t. But 
even then, we’re still one vote down. The Free 
Whigs have got what amounts to a casting vote. 
hacker: By Gad! Do they know? 
barnaby: Of course not. And they’re not going to 
find out if I can help it. They could ask almost any¬ 
thing. 

hacker: How d’you mean ? 

barnaby: Anything from a seat in the Cabinet 
downwards. And we’d have to give it them, or face 
resignation. I believe they’ve got some blasted 
silly Private Member’s Bill they want to introduce— 
we might have to agree to back that. 
hacker: What sort of Bill? 

barnaby: Good heavens, I don’t know. Bound to 
be something with a kink in it—all these Private 
Member’s Bills are. You know—phonetic spelling 

or preventing cruelty to wasps or something- 

hacker: Why wasps? 

barnaby: I don’t know—it’s the sort of thing back¬ 
benchers worry about. Never mind about wasps. 
What we’ve got to do is find the Free Whigs before 
the Opposition get hold of them. 
hacker: Ah! Do they know about this? 
barnaby: Not yet, I hope, but they’re bound to 
find out before long, and then they’ll be after the 
Free Whigs like knives. You know what unprincipled 
people they are—if Mrs. Binder got hold of them, 
say, she’d promise them anything to bring us down. 
Absolutely unprincipled. 
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hacker: Yes, by Gad. 

darnabv: So we’ve got to promise them anything to 
keep ourselves in. 

hacker: Quite right. Matter of principle. 
barnaby: And if we can get Grout quick and handle 
him the right way, we might be able to make him 
pledge himself to us for nothing. 
hacker: By Jove! That’s clever. Handle him right, 
yes. You leave it to me. 

barnaby: To you? You’re sure you know him? 

hacker: ’Course I know him. Had a row with him 

only this morning. 

barnaby: You had a row with him? 

hacker: That’s all right. Soon get over it. My 

strong suit, diplomacy. Ought to have had the 

Foreign Office, you know. 

[Enter Grout , wopping his brow. He goes straight to the 
bar and gets hiwself a stiff pineapple juice. Hacker does 
not notice his entrance .] 

You watch me. I’ll twist Grout round my little finger. 
[Grout starts indignant/y.\ 

barnaby: Well, mind you do. This is an important 
matter, Hacker. 

hacker: Don’t you worry. If I can’t handle a silly 

little crank like Grout- 

grout (, moving to them): I beg your pardon! 
barnaby: And don’t say things like that to him. He 
may be very sensitive. Most of these cranks are. 
You’ve got to treat him with exceptional courtesy. 

[He notices Grout fuming.] 

What do you want? I’m busy. 
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hacker: God bless my soul. This is him. 
barnaby {horrified')'. What? 

hacker: We were just talking about you, Grout. 
grout: I know. I heard you. 

hacker: That’s right. By the way—d’you know 

Barnaby? Our Chief Whip. 

grout {not very graciously)'. How do you do? 

barnaby: I’m very pleased to meet you, Mr. Grout. 

grout {amazed): You're pleased to meet me ? 

hacker: Course he is. So am I. 

grout: What? 

hacker: Have a drink. 

\Grout gapes at him.] 

Dammit, you know what drink is. The solace and 
inspiration of all sensible men: and the ruin of the 
working classes. Have one. 

GROUT {baffled): You’re asking me to have a drink? 
hacker: Of course. 

grout: I’ve got one, thanks. {He waves his pineapple 
juice. 

hacker: Well, have another. Drop of gin’ll do you 
good. 

grout: Gin ? I happen to be a total abstainer, thank 
you. And have been since nineteen thirty-one. 
hacker : Why, what happened in nineteen thirty-one ? 
grout: Nothing happened. It was just the year in 
which I became a total abstainer. 
hacker: Oh! Well, have a glass of milk, then. 
grout: Sir Wellington- 

barnaby: Grout, do have something with us. It 
isn’t often I get the chance to drink with the back¬ 
benchers. . . . 

grout: Oh, well, of course. If you put it like that, 
Mr. Barnaby. . . . 
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hacker: That’s the spirit. Now, what’s that muck 
you’ve got there ? 

grout: Muck? This is pure pineapple juice. 
hacker: Tchah! All right, Mabel. Give him one. 
(To Grout.) No wonder your liver’s in such a mess. 
grout: There is nothing wrong with my liver. 
hacker: Well, there must be something wrong with 
you somewhere. 
grout: Why? 

hacker: Well, look at you! You ought to drink a 
bottle of claret every day. That would pep you up. 
grout: I don’t want pepping up. 
hacker: Well, you look very dicky to me. Under¬ 
sized. 

barn a by (despairing^')-. Oh, Hacker! 
grout: Now look here- 

hacker: Ah, thank you, Mabel, (lakes pineapple 
inice from her y and hands it to Grout.) Here you are, 
then. But don’t blame me if you get ulcers. Now, 
let’s have some sensible drink—Barnaby? 
barnaby: I’ll have a pineapple juice, too. 
hacker (looks at hir?i)\ You’ll what? 
grout: And why shouldn’t he have a pineapple 
juice ? 

hacker: All right, all right, all right- (Makes a 

despairing gesture at Mabel.) 

grout: Let the people drink what they want, when 
they want, that’s our platform. (Drinks his pineapple 
juice.) Cheers! 
barnaby (weakly)’. Cheers! 

grout: We stand for the liberty of the individual, 
we do. 

barnaby: Yes, Grout, yes. 

grout: I may have been a lone voice so far, but 
there’s two of us now. Or will be, if I can ever 
persuade anyone to sponsor the fellow. 
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barnaby ((quickly ): What’s that ? Are you looking for 
a sponsor ? 

grout: I am. I want someone to sponsor Mr. Bilker 
this afternoon. 

barnaby: My dear Grout, you should have said. 
grout: Eh? 

barnaby: Why don’t you ask Hacker here? 
hacker: That’s right. Ask me. 

grout: I asked you half an hour ago! And you 
refused, point blank. 

barnaby: What? I’m sure he couldn’t have done. 
hacker: ’Course I couldn’t. 
grout: But you did. You snubbed me. 
hacker: Well, you asked me to sponsor a blasted 
Free Whig. 

grout: Exactly. I mean- 

hacker: Yes, I mean something different, too. 
grout: What do you mean? 

hacker: I mean, I didn’t know then what I do now. 
I’ll sponsor him for you. 
grout: You will? 

barnaby : There you are then. Grout. That’s settled. 
grout: By Jingo, that’s wizard! Thank you very 
much- 

hacker : Oh, you should always come to me if you’re 
in trouble. 

barnaby: Of course, there’s one little thing—not a 
condition, mind you, just—you will give us the 
Free Whig vote this evening, won’t you? 
grout: Well. ... I haven’t made up my mind 
which way I’ll vote yet. When I’ve heard the debate, 
of course. . . . 

barnaby: Oh, my dear chap, you don’t want to 
start listening to debates. 

hacker: Great mistake. Lead you to all sorts of 
false conclusions. Why, I’ve been a Member of this 
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House for forty years now, and I’m proud to say I’ve 
never clouded my mind listening to anything in 
there. 

grout: But don’t you want to hear what the other 
side thinks ? 

hacker: Certainly not. Never agree with them. 
barnaby: Don’t you worry about hearing the debate. 
Just make up your mind you’re going to vote our 
way. 

hacker: That’s right. Save you a lot of trouble. 

grout: Oh, well, if you gentlemen say so. . . . 

barnaby: Nothing in the vote of course. Can’t 

affect the issue either way. 

grout {sadly)\ No, it never does. 

hacker: We’d just like to feel you were one of us. 

grout: But I’m not. 

barnaby: Oh, minor differences, I dare say, but— 
you know what I mean. You’re a man we have a 
great respect for, Grout. 
grout: Oh, I say! 

barnaby: Of course, you’re speaking for Bilker, too, 
I take it. 

hacker: That’s right. We need both your votes. 
grout: Need them? 

barnaby: He means, we’d like both your votes. 
After all, we can’t have a split in a Party of two, can 
we ? 

grout: Oh! No, no. Oh, Bilker will do what I tell 

him. I’m the Leader. 

barnaby: That’s fine. 

hacker: Very grateful to you. Grout. 

grout: And you agree to sponsor the chap? 

hacker: Of course. Nothing I’d like better. 

grout: I say. I’m jolly grateful. You don’t know 

how much you’ve relieved my mind. 

barnaby: I know how much you’ve relieved mine. 
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grout: I must go and tell Bilker at once. See you 
at Question Time, eh. Sir Wellington? 
hacker: Absolutely. 

grout: It’s cracking to think you re on my side. At 
this rate, I’ll stir the Government to action yet. 

Cheerio. 

[Ex// Grout.] 

hacker: Bloody fool! Well—I thought I handled 
that very well. 

barnaby: Well—considering you nearly made an 
enemy of the fellow for life, apart from twice 
practically giving the game away—yes, I think you 
did, Hacker. 

hacker: Oh, I’m a tactful chap when I have to be. 

[Enter Airs. Binder and Shafto. They start , on seeing 
Hacker and Barnaby.] 

hacker (he has not noticed them): We’ve put a spoke 
in the Opposition’s wheel anyway. 
barnaby (he has): Hacker, please! 
hacker: Hey? (Chuckles.) I’d love to see some of 
the Opposition faces, when they find out, eh? 
barnaby: Hacker, for heaven’s sake! (Kicks him.) 
hacker: Eh, what? (Sees Airs. Binder.) Oh! See 
what you mean. The Opposition in person. All 
right, leave it to me. 

barnaby (anxiously): What are you going to do ? 
hacker: Oh—just smile at them, as if nothing’s 
happened. (Does so.) 

mrs. binder (to Shafto): Something’s happened. 
barnaby: Hacker, I beg and implore you—come 
away—I’ve something terribly important to tell 
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hacker: Have you really? 

barnaby: No, but I want to get you out of here. . . . 

[Exeunt right. Airs. Binder strolls ponderously centre , 
looking after them thoughtfully. ] 

mrs. binder: See that? Barnaby’s frightened to 
death. We’ve got ’em. 

shafto : Airs. Binder, are you sure we’re doing the 
right thing ? 

mrs. binder: Positive. We want to bring the 
Government down, don’t we? All right. We need 
the Free Whig vote. Rot them! 

shafto: But are you sure this is a good moment to 
bring the Government down ? 

mrs. binder: Any moment is a good moment that 
brings this Government down. 

shafto: Well . . . don’t mistake me, Mrs. Binder, 
but what I mean is, things arc difficult, aren’t they, 
and the Government’s tackling them very well, 
really. Wouldn’t it be better to leave them just a 
little longer, to get things straight, before we. . . . 

[His voice tails away before Airs. Binder's freezingga%e.\ 

mrs. binder: Blackleg! 

shafto: Who, me? 

mrs. binder: Yes, you. And traitor. 

shafto {reasonably): Oh, come, come - 

mrs. binder: Didn’t you say yourself yesterday that 
they were leading the country down the hill of bank¬ 
ruptcy into the slough of famine ? 
shafto: Yes, but that was in a speech. I didn’t mean 
it. 

mrs. binder: Well, they are and you ought to have 
done. They’re undoing all the wonderful work we did. 
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shafto : Well, if they didn’t, we should have 
nothing to do when we get in again. 
mrs. binder: Tchah! Stop burking the issue, Shafto. 
We’ve got a chance to turn ’em out tonight and I’m 
for taking it. 

shafto: Mean a lot of trouble, you know. 
mrs. binder: Why? No need for an election. They 
have to resign, and we form a Government to¬ 
morrow. And get on with the job again- 

shafto: But how can we be certain that Grout’s 
and Bilker’s votes will do it? 

mrs. binder: Because Barnaby said so. I heard him. 
shafto: How? 

mrs. binder: Listened at his door, of course. 
shafto: Well, really! I believe you’d peep through 
keyholes if it suited your book. 
mrs. binder: It wouldn’t be the first time. Well? 
Will you get Grout? The country’s with us. 
shafto: Nonsense. This is England. The country 
isn’t with anybody. They’re just against the Govern¬ 
ment. If we become the Government they’ll be 
against us. 

mrs. binder: Well, the Party’s with me, anyway. 

Most of them. D’you want to cause another split? 

If you don’t—get Grout. 

shafto: No. I can’t agree with it. 

mrs. binder: That settles it. D’you remember the 

last Party conference at Southport? When the circus 

was on ? 

shafto ( apprehensively ): What about it ? 
mrs. binder: Would you like the Press to know the 
real story of how those two performing seals got into 
your bedroom? 

shafto: Mrs. Binder! You wouldn’t! 

mrs. binder: I would. 

shafto: How did you know, anyway? 
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MRS. binder: Your room had a keyhole. I’ve been 
saving that up ever since. 

shafto : I give in. What d’you want me to do? 
mrs. binder: Get Grout. 

shafto: You realise he may want to impose con¬ 
ditions? You know what he is, with that blasted 
silly Bill of his. . . . He’ll ask for something. 
mrs. binder ( callously ): Well, give him a council 
house. 

\Sbafto looks doubtful.\ 

Oh, if you can’t bear to do him down, let me handle 
it. 

shafto: Oh, I can do Grout down. But what about 
the other man ? Bilker? 

[ Enter bilker. He goes straight to the bar .) 

bilker: Two large gins, please. 
mabel : Yes, Mr. Bilker. 

[Mrs. Binder and Shafto register the name , and look at each 
other!] 

(Not very friendly.) Are you sure you never saw that 
speech of Sir Wellington’s? 

bilker: Why, Mabel! Are you suggesting I 
pinched it? 

mabel: I’m not suggesting anything. ( Gives him 
drink.) 

bilker: I should hope not. (Drinks.) 

mabel: I’m only saying, you’re the sort of man who’d 

pinch the Mace if it suited your book. 

bilker (chokes on his drink)'. What the hell’s the Mace 

anyway? 
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mabel: Tst— ignorance! 

[Bilker looks hurt.) 

The Mace is a large jewelled relic which rests on the 
Speaker’s table whenever the House is in Session. 
In fact, unless the Mace is there, no business can be 

done. 

bilker: Thanks very much. D’you know the trains, 
from Waterloo to Kempton Park as well ? 

[Mabel tosses her head.) 

mrs. binder ( to Skafto , quietly)'. Leave this to me. 
You wait outside. 

[She strides over to the bar , and Shafto slips out right.] 

You must be Mr. Bilker. I’m Violet Binder. ^Vel- 
come to the House! 

bilker: Oh, thanks very much. Have a drink, 
Violet? 

mrs. binder: With you? Any time. 
bilker: What is it? 

mrs. binder: Oh, Mabel knows me. I’m a stout 
girl. 

[Bilker looks at her.) 

Well, how are you finding things? Is Grout looking 
after you all right? 

bilker: Grout? He’s no good! D’you know he 
hasn’t even found me a sponsor? 
mrs. binder: Hasn’t he? 

bilker: Well, he hadn’t ten minutes ago. Said no 
one would do it because I was a Free Whig. 
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mrs. binder: Tchah! Silly little man! 

bilker: Isn’t he? I like you. Have another drink. 

mrs. binder: No, you have one on me. 

bilker: All right. Any time. (AW; to Mabel.) 

mrs. binder: Grout ought to have asked me. I’d 

sponsor you like a shot. 

bilker: That’s very friendly of you. 

MRS. binder : Oh, I’m not a bad sort if you know how 
to get round me. 

[Bilker reacts. Mabel serves the second round of drinks.} 
Cheers! 

bilker: Cheers. 

mrs. binder: Of course, there’s one thing—just an 
old tradition of the House—if I sponsored you, 
you’d vote with us tonight, wouldn’t you ? 
bilker: Why tonight? 

mrs. binder: Well, there’s a big Division on, didn’t 
you know? And I’d like you and Grout to vote with 
us. 

bilker: Why? 

mrs. binder: Well—er—just so that we can make a 
good show, that’s all. Of course, your two votes 
couldn’t affect the issue. ( She laughs falsely.) 
bilker: No? 

mrs. binder: But—I’d like to have them all the 
same. I’d just like to feel you and Grout were in 
this with us. 
bilker: In what? 

MRS. binder: Well—in whatever it is the Division’s 
about. 

bilker: Don’t you know what it’s about? 
mrs. binder: No, that’s not important. As long as 
the Government’s voting for whatever it is, we 
vote against it automatically. That’s what the 
Opposition’s for. 
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bilker: But the votes never make any difference? 
mrs. binder: Not a bit of difference. 
bilker: Seems rather a waste of time voting then, 
doesn’t it? 

mrs. binder: Well—between you and me. . . . 
bilker {shrewdly ): Unless of course you could catch 
’em on the hop one day? 
mrs. binder: What? 

bilker : Then our two votes might make a difference. 
mrs. binder: Oh, then, yes. But it’s most unlikely. 
bilker: Is it? Pity. 

mrs. binder: You don’t want to think about things 
like that. Now—can I count on you tonight? 
bilker: Well, I don’t know. What’s it worth? 
mrs. binder: Worth? 

bilker: Yes. You want it. It must be worth 
something to you. 

mrs. binder: Ah, well—it might be worth all sorts 
of things. 

bilker: Yes, well, there’s only one sort of thing I’m 
interested in. It’s just a question of how much of it. 
mrs. binder: You’re not suggesting—cash? 
bilker: I’m not suggesting it. I’m saying it. 
mrs. binder: You mean you’d sell your vote for— 
pounds, shillings and pence? 

bilker: Well, don’t let’s quarrel about the shillings 
and pence. What’s it worth in pounds? 
mrs. binder: I don’t know what to say. It’s an 
outrageous suggestion. I shall have to consider it. 
What about Grout? 

bilker: Never mind Grout. He’ll do what I tell 
him. Look here, tell you what—if you sponsor me 
and we vote for you, can you get me a peerage ? 
mrs. binder: A peerage? 
bilker: That’s right. That’s what I’m after. 
mrs. binder: I might fix that. 
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bilker: You fix that, and you can have my vote anti 
Grout’s. 

MRS. binder: It’s a deal. 
bilker: Shake on it, partner. 

[They shake hands. Mrs. Binder moves right .] 

What’s the matter, you off? 

mrs. binder (with a glance at the terrace): That’s right. 
I’ve just got to tell someone what I’ve arranged. 
You’re going to be a very popular man tonight, Mr. 
Bilker—with one half of the House. 

[Exit right.) 

bilker (to Mabel): What a charming woman. 
mabel: Yes, sir. That will be ten and twopence. 
bilker: What, d’you mean the old faggot hasn’t 
paid ? Oh, well, chalk it up. 

[Enter Grout.) 

Chalk it up to him. 
mabel: Yes, sir. 

grout: Ah, there you are. What have you done 
with Plummer? 

bilker: I left him in your office. Chloe’s sitting 
with him. 

grout: How long’s that going to keep him quiet? 
bilker: Well, I don’t know. How long does it keep 
you ? 

grout: Steady there! I’ve fixed you a sponsor 
anyway. 

bilker: Good. (A.s if Grout hadn't spoken.) Now— 
I’ve fixed myself a sponsor. 
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[They look at each other and exclaim.] 
grout: What have you done? 

bilker: I’ve fixed it with Mrs. Binder. She’s going 

to sponsor me. ... 
grout ( astounded ): Mrs. Binder is? 
bilker: And we’re going to vote for her. 
grout: Vote for her? Why? 

bilker: Never mind why. Fairs fair. She looks 
after us, we look after her. 

grout: But I’ve promised our votes to the Govern¬ 
ment! 

bilker: Well, that’s too bad, isn’t it? 

grout: Sir Wellington Hacker’s going to sponsor 

you. I’ve arranged it all. 

bilker : Well, you’ll have to disarrange it, won’t you ? 
grout: I can’t do that, ’l ou 11 have to tell Mrs. 
Binder it’s no go. 

bilker: I can’t do that. You’d better tell your bloke. 
grout: What? Don’t be absurd. 

[Enter Hacker.] 

bilker: Look out—here comes Gladstone. 
hacker: Ah, there you are, Grout. My dear fellow 
—all well, eh ? 

grout: Sir Wellington—this is my friend, Mr. 
Bilker- 

hacker (to Bilker): My dear sir. Are they looking 
after you all right ? You must have a drink with me. 
bilker: What’s the matter? Have you seen the 
light? 

hacker : Eh ? Oh, capital, capital. (He forces a laugh.) 
Now, what are you having ? Old tradition, you know. 
Buy a drink for the fellow you’re going to sponsor. 
grout: Sir Wellington- 
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hacker: All right, all right, don’t get impatient. 
I’ll buy one for you, too—Mabel! 

[He signs to Mabel to give Grout a drink.\ 

(To Bilker.) Pint of bubbly ? 
bilker: This is pennies from heaven, isn’t it? 
hacker: Yes, yes. I—er—I’m sorry about our 
little misunderstanding earlier. You must have 
thought me a testy old buffer ... I was touchy, 
I’m afraid. Now about this sponsoring? See you 
at Question Time, that’s right, isn’t it. Grout? 
grout: Sir Wellington, I’m afraid there’s been a 
hitch- 

[Bilker kicks him hard.\ 

hacker: That’s settled, then. (To Bilker.) And 
you’re voting with us tonight, of course. 
bilker: What, you too? 
grout: Sir Wellington- 

bilker: Oh, shut up. You’re like a little dog, 
yapping at my heels. (To Hacker.) Not sure about that. 
hacker: What? 

bilker: I—er—I’m not sure if I’ll be here tonight. 
I’ve got to raise some cash somewhere first. . . . 
hacker: Cash? 

bilker: Well, I’ve just had an election, you know. 
Comes expensive. 

grout (frightened): Bilker! Remember Plummer! 
bilker: Shut up. Down, Fido, down. (To Hacker.) 
Yes—may take me out this evening, unless I can 
borrow some money here. 

hacker: Oh, well, of course, if—a couple of quid 
would help you. . . . 

[He reaches reluctantly for his ivallet.\ 
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bilker: Make a difference. 

[ Hacker gives him tiro from a wallet stuffed with notes. 
Chloe drifts on unobtrusively and joins them.\ 

Ta. What about Grout? 

[Hacker registers some dismay , but parts .] 

All right, I’ll take them for him. . . . 

grout: You give those to me. I mean ... oh 

look, dash it! 

[Hacker starts putting his wallet away.] 
bilker: Half a mo! 

[Hacker pauses.] 
hacker: What? 

bilker: Well . . . left someone out, haven’t you? 
hacker: What d’yer mean? 
bilker: Chloe. . . . 
hacker: But—Oh, well. . . . 

[He goes over to Chloe and hands her hvo cjuid.] 

chloe: Oh, thanks. 

[Hacker gives her a forced smile.] 

Seen you before somewhere. 
hacker: Hey? 

grout: Sir Wellington, I cannot keep silent. . . . 
hacker {to Bilker): That the lot? Can you vote for 
us now? 
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bilker: Well—can’t think of anyone else. . . . 
hacker : Good. (He starts putting bis wallet away.) 
bilker: Leave it out for a moment while 1 think. 
There’s that policeman, of course. Me doesn’t 
matter. There’s Plummer, I don’t know if he can do 
with a— (The penny drops,) Plummer! 
grout (agony): Plummer! 

hacker: What’s happened? Grout—you’ve gone 
green. 

bilker (to Cb/oe): What have you done with him? 
chloe: Well, if 1 could remember where I’d seen 
him before. . . . 

bilker Not him— (Gesturing at l lacker): —him. 

(He waves wildly at the door.) 

chloe: Him? (She indicates Grout.) 

bilker: No, no—Plummer. The one I left you to 

keep quiet. 

chloe: Oh, him. 

bilker: Yes, yes- 

chloe: Well, it got so quiet I went to sleep. Well, 
I told you I was tired. . . . And when I woke up, 
he’d gone. 

[Grout and bilker exchange worried glances.] 
grout: I told you! I told you! 

bilker: Oh, stop moaning about it. What can we 
do? Can we have him paged? 
grout: But then someone’ll find him. 
bilker: But that’s what we want. No, we don’t. 
grout: Why didn’t you leave Polly in charge of him ? 
She’d have kept him muzzled. 

[Enter Polly , anxious.] 

Wouldn’t you, dear? 
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poli.y : What? William, you look ill. 

grout: We’ve lost Plummer. 

polly : D’you want him ? 

grout: Yes, yes, yes. 

bilker: Have you seen him? 

polly: Yes. He was just going in to lunch. 

bilker: What the hell’s he want lunch for at a time 

like this? 

polly: Well, it is lunch-time. 

grout: But in any case, he’s not allowed in the 
restaurant on his own. 

polly: Oh, he wasn’t on his own, dear. He’s with 
Mrs. Binder. 

[ Grout and bilker exclaim.] 

bilker: Where are they? Where’s the restaurant? 
Come on—show me the way- 

[He drags Polly up centre.] 

grout: Polly! Come back afterwards—I need 
you- 

[Exeunt Bilker and Polly.] 

hacker: Grout, what the devil’s going on? Nothing 
wrong, is there? 

grout: No. Nothing wrong. Only utter calamity! 
hacker: What? Grout, I know I was hasty earlier 
on this morning, but nothing against you, my boy— 
you’re not going to let a little thing like that upset a 
friendship of thirty years- 

grout: What? I’ve known you eight years, and 
you’ve treated me like dirt all through them. 
hacker: Well, I—know I’m a disagreeable feller. 
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but—make amends. Future. Grout, you will give 
us your vote tonight, won’t you? 
grout: Eh? Oh, I don’t think we can. 
hacker: What? 

grout: Bilker’s promised his vote to Mrs. Binder. 
She’s sponsoring him. 

[Hacker is waking unhappy gobbling noises .] 

Well, what the devil’s it matter which way we vote? 
Or if we vote at all. It never has mattered and I 
don’t suppose it ever will. 

[Ilacker in his e wot ion is clutching Group s sleeve .] 

What’s the matter with you ? 

hacker: Grout—my dear boy—have to tell you. 
We’re ten men short. 
grout (with a cry): What? 

hacker: Your vote and Bilker’s are vital. Without 
you, the Government falls. j 

grout (a cry): Aaah! 

hacker: That’s it, Grout. You can name your own 
terms. So long as they’re reasonable. 
grout: But Bilker’s pledged himself to that dreadful 
woman- 

hacker: Can’t yer get out of it? 

grout: But Bilker’s promised- 

hacker : Grout, I’ll cut the cackle. If we’ve got to— 
we’ll give you facilities for reading your blasted Bill. 
grout: My Bill! Oh, opportunity is knocking at 
my front door, and I’m in the back yard—shackled. 
hacker: But surely you can arrange something? 
The fate of the Government’s in your hands, Grout. 
Are you going to drop it? 
grout: I always was a butter-fingers. 
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hacker: You’ll never have another chance like 
this, Grout. 

grout: Stop! This is my Rubicon. And I must 
cross it alone. Burning my bridges before they 
hatch. 

hacker: You mean you’ll do it? 

grout: I’ll do it. If you’ll back my Bill, then 

Mrs. Binder can take her marching orders. 

hacker: Good for you, Grout. ( Slaps him on the 

back.) 

[Polly enters quietly.] 

chloe: Goody, goody. Smithy! I don’t know what 
you’ve done, but goody—goody! (She kisses him 
fervently.) 
polly: William! 

grout: Oh, hullo, hullo— (He is slightly carried 
away: to Chloe.) My fiancee. 

polly: Are you going to tell me you’re dancing 
again, William? 
grout: That’s right. 

chloe: He’s a great dancer. You ought to see him 
in the Bag of Nuts. 

[Grout cries out. Chloe realises.] 

Ooh! Sorry, Smithy. 

polly: Smithy? Bag of Nuts? William! Wait till 
I get you upstairs! ( Exit furiously) 
grout: Oh, dear! 

hacker: Never mind the romance. Is it a deal. 
Grout? For tonight? You’re speaking for Bilker 
too? 

grout: Bilker? I’ll answer for Bilker. As long as 
you’ll back my Bill. 
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[ Enter Bilker) 

I’m the Free Whig Leader and I don’t care who 
knows it. {Sees Bilker.) Ah, there you are. Did you 
hear what I said ? 

bilker: Has somebody been giving him meat? 

hacker: Now, look here. Bilker- 

grout: Stop! Let me handle this. Now then, you 
Bilker—I don’t care what arrangements you’ve made, 
Sir Wellington is going to sponsor you, and we vote 
for the Government tonight. In return for a promise 
that my Liberty Bill will be read—I have pledged the 
Free Whig vote. 

bilker: Well, you’d better unpledge it quick. Or 
get ready to leave the country. 

[Blacker exclaims .] 

grout: What? What have you done, you miserable 
man ? 

bilker: It ain’t what I’ve done. It’s what Plummer’s 
done. He’s blown the gaff. 
grout: No! Not to Mrs. Binder? 
bilker {nodding): Still, she’s been very decent about 
it. As long as we both vote with her, she’ll keep 
quiet about Plummer. And then when they take 
over tonight, she’ll have me made Lord Bilker. 
grout: Lord Bilker? {A.dvances y shaking his fist.) Do 
you know what you’ve done? 
bilker: What have I done? 

grout: You’ve sold my birthright for a bloody 
peerage! 


Curtain 
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Scene 1 

The Scene is the Free Whigs' Office—one hour later. 

A large room on the second floor—windows giving on a 
court-yard—possibly Speaker s Yard, with a view of the 
tower of big Ben. The office is shared with the liberals, 
and there are therefore two desks, two filing cabinets, etc. 
all labelled prominently, “ Free Whigs " or “ Liberals ", 
as the case may be. On the walls hang several election 
posters — Grout's among them—with a vaguely recognisable 
photograph. 

The curtain rises to discover Grout, head sunk despairingly 
in his hands, at his desk: and Polly, standing somewhat 
menacingly over him. 


polly: All right. If you’ve never been to the Bag 
of Nuts, how do you know what it is? 

GROUT: Polly, we’ve been all through this during 
lunch, can’t you let it rest for a minute? 
polly: Not until you’ve answered my question. 
How do you know about the Bag of Nuts? 
grout: I know a lot of places I haven’t been to. 
polly: Exactly. And it strikes me I don't know a lot 
of places you have been to. (Sighs.) When I think of 
those lonely evenings I spent typing your letters 
. . . thinking you were baby-sitting. . . . 
grout: I was baby-sitting! 

polly: Obviously. But not with the kind of baby I 
thought! 

grout: Oh, Polly- 

polly: You remember when you first joined Inter¬ 
national Uncles? 
grout: Yes. 
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polly: You promised you’d confine your work to 

baby-sitting, dog-walking and shop-lifting- 

grout (startled}'. Shop-lifting? 

polly: You know what I mean. You promised me 

you wouldn’t let them send you out as a gigolo. 

grout (with dignity ): International Uncles do not send 

out gigolos. Well—they’re not called gigolos. 

polly: Oh. What are they called then ? 

grout {unhappily): Squires. 

polly: All right. Were you ever a squire? 

grout: Polly- 

polly: Were you ever a squire? 
grout: Not a proper one. 
polly: What? 

grout: Well, 1—I was never on their list. But I 
did help them out once or twice—when they were 
short staffed. 
polly: I see. 

grout: Polly—I had to do it. International Uncles 
have been very good to me—I couldn’t have afforded 
to stay here without them. And it was a long time ago. 
polly: Was that the only time you’ve ever been to 
the Bag of Nuts ? 

grout: Absolutely. I swear it. You’ll keep it to 
yourself, won’t you ? 
polly: I’ll see about that. 

grout: But you must. It would ruin me if it got out. 
I don’t mind about the baby-sitting so much—but 
squiring! 

polly : And do you swear there was never anything, 
however slight, between you and Chloe? 
grout: I swear. {Sadly.) I’ve never been able to 
afford a girl like that. 

^ Polly looks at him.\ 

Not that I’d have wanted to, of course. 
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polly: I should hope not. Well, William. . . . 
grout: Please, Polly. Things are bad enough now, 
without you turning against me. Here is my whole 
political future hanging by a thread, and the thread’s 
a broken reed. What’s the time ? 

[Polly crosses , looks out of the window and up.] 

polly: Twelve minutes past two. 
grout: Already? Are you sure that clock’s right? 
polly: Don’t be blasphemous, William. (Remem¬ 
bers.) William! It’s Question Time! 
grout: What about it? 

polly: Well, you’re down to ask a question, aren’t 
you ? 

grout (in despair ): Am I ? 

polly: You know you are. About that man in 
Luton who had to pull his house down for having 
blue tiles on his roof instead of green. 
grout (apathetic)'. Oh, well. Why did he have to be 
different from everyone else? 

polly (horrified)'. William! This isn’t Liberty Bill 
talking. 

grout: Well . . . I’m fed up. Eight years I’ve 
been waiting for this chance. And now—just when 
I get the Government in the palm of my hand— 
that fellow Bilker strolls in and sends all my dreams 
for a Burton. If there was any drink in the office. 
I’d take to it. 

polly: Poor William. Never mind, you’ll get 
another chance. 

grout: No. My supporters are demanding action. 
Unless I can get my Bill read this Session, they won’t 
finance another campaign. I shall have to give up 
politics. 

polly: But that’s dreadful. What else can you do? 
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grout: Nothing. I’m only lit for politics. And but 
for Bilker I should have been on top of the world 
tonight. Facilities for the Bill guaranteed—and on 
TV in no time. 

polly: But Sir Wellington didn’t say they’d pass the 
Bill, did he? 

grout: Oh, no. He couldn’t say that. But if they’d 
only let me read it, a few eyes might be opened. 
Half the people of this country simply have no idea 
how much liberty they’ve lost in the last forty years. 
They’ve grown up under a thousand and one petti- 
fogging restrictions—controls and snoopers and 
passports and licensing restrictions and forms 
for this, that and the other—and they accept them as 
natural and inevitable, because they’ve never known 
anything else. But fifty years ago these things not 
only didn’t exist, they would have been unthinkable. 
Today they’re multiplying all the time. My gosh! 
Once upon a time we looked to the House of Com¬ 
mons to safeguard our liberties against the King and 
the Lords. Today we need someone to save us from 
the House of Commons. 
polly: Yes, William. 

grout: Well, it makes my blood fizzle. And just 
when I have a chance of doing something about it, 
along comes Bilker! And now I’m in the hands of 
that dreadful Binder woman, who wouldn’t let 
anybody have anything of their own if she could 
help it. 

polly: But, William, she hasn’t got anything on you. 
You’ve done nothing wrong. 

grout: That’s what’s so unfair. Bilker’s been 
rolling in pitch, and Vm defiled. If he loses his seat 
now- 

polly: Would Mrs. Binder really do that if you don’t 
vote for her? 

library Sri Pratap Collie. 
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grout: I fear so. She has no scruples. 

POLLY: Where is Bilker? It’s getting near time. 
grout: I don’t know where he’s got to. 
polly: Perhaps he’s with Mr. Plummer. 
grout: But I don’t know where Plummer is! Or 
Chloe. I’m none too certain where I am. 

[Telephone rings , and be lifts the receiver .] 

Hullo? Grout here, and in no mood for malarkey. 
(His tone changes.) Oh! \ es, sir. I m sorry, sir. 
polly : Who is it ? 

grout (into telephone)'. I do beg your pardon, sir, I 
didn’t know it was you. 
polly: William, is it the Chief Whip? 
grout (to Polly): No, it’s the person I baby-sit for. 
(into telephone.) Of course, Mr. Hollingsworth. What, 
tonight? Oh, dear. There’s a very important 
Division on tonight ... no, no, of course I don’t 
suggest it’s as important as your business . . . we re 
only running the country. I’m sorry, Mr. Hollings¬ 
worth, I didn’t mean to be impertinent. But, really, 
tonight is . . . can’t Uncles find a deputy? Well, 
can’t baby wake friends with someone else ? Oh—no, 
of course I don’t want to lose the job, but—the 
Division? It won’t come on till half past seven. 
Well its never been done before. \ es, of course I 
believe in progress . . . oh, all right. \ es, Mr. 
Hollingsworth. I’ll be ready. (Keplaces telephone.) 
That’s that. 

polly: You can’t leave the House before half past 
seven. 

grout: That’s what I told him. So he’s going to 
bring the baby here. 
polly: What? 

grout: He’s going to drop it in at the door on his 
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way to an appointment. Oh, well—it’ll just have to 
sleep where I do. 

[He prepares a camp bed which is kept in a large filing 
cabinet. ] 

polly: In the office? 

grout: Why not? I often have to. 

polly: But what about the Liberals? 

[She indicates the Liberals' end of the office.\ 

grout: They won’t hurt him, will they t It’s a 
weakling child that’s frightened of a Liberal. 
polly: But will they like it? 

grout: They must lump it. They’re on Salisbury 
Plain anyway, and if they weren’t. I’m in no mood to 
truckle to Liberals. 

[Enter Airs. Binder impatiently .] 

I’m in no mood to truckle to anybody, come to that! 
mrs. binder: You’ll truckle to me. Well, what are 
you doing up here? And where’s Bilkers 
grout: I don’t know. 

mrs. binder: They you’d better find him. Quick. 
grout: What can I do? 

mrs. binder: D’you want a straight answer to that? 

grout: Now, look here, Mrs. Binder- 

polly ( interrupting ): Shall I go and see il I can find 
him, dear? 

grout: Oh, thank you, Polly. 

[Exit Polly.) 

mrs. binder: Tchah! It’s nearly time, you know* 
When did you see him last? 
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grout: After lunch. He went to the bar. 

MRS. binder: Then what did he do? 

grout: I don’t know. Am I my brother’s keeper." 

mrs. binder: Somebody ought to be. And yours. 

Well, there’s going to be trouble if he’s late. I’ll tell 

you that for nothing. 

grout: Oh, is there? 

mrs. binder: Yes. Because if he misses taking his 
seat this afternoon—he won’t be able to vote tonight. 
grout: My word! Nor he will! I hadn’t thought of 
that! Mrs. Binder—you’ve given me an idea! 
mrs. binder: Nonsense! You haven’t had an idea 
for twenty years and more. 

grout: I have now. You played a dirty trick on me 

this morning. 

mrs. binder: That’s right. 

grout: You admit it? 

mrs. binder: ’Course I do. Where do you think 
you are ? Sunday school ? 
grout: Now look here- 

mrs. binder: You’re not up to this. Grout. If you 
must play at politics, why don’t you get yourself on 
a nice little Rural District Council somewhere? 
That’s about your mark. 

grout {with spirit ): You think so? We’ll see! 
mrs. binder: Yes, we will. And don’t raise your 
voice at me. I’ve batted your sort with a rolling 
pin before now. 

grout: Steady there, Mrs. Binder. Let’s leave the 
rough stuff for the Ladies’ Rest Room. Your hand’s 
not as strong as you think. 
mrs. binder: Isn’t it? 

grout: No. Just suppose I refused to sponsor 
Bilker. 

mrs. binder: You can if you like. I’ll get Shafto. 
He’d do it better than you, anyway. You mumble. 
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grout: Suppose I reported Bilker? 
mrs. binder: Suppose you cut your own throat? 
grout: Wait! If I reported Bilker’s bribery—he 
wouldn’t have a scat tonight. I alone should have 
the casting vote. 

[ A lrs. binder raises her massive eyebrows. ] 

There. Now perhaps you’ll take a different tone with 
me ? 

mrs. binder: No, I shan’t. What evidence could you 
produce ? 

grout: I’d produce Plummer. 

mrs. binder: But that you can’t do! ’Cos /’ve got 
him. Locked up. 
grout: What? Where? 

mrs. binder: Never you mind where. I’m keeping 
him up my sleeve. 

grout: Then I could report you instead. 

MRS. binder: Yes, but you wouldn’t. 
grout: You think I daren’t? 

MRS. binder: I’m sure you daren’t. Because if you 
did I might have to give an interview to the Press. 
And all sorts of things might slip out . . . things 
like International Uncles. 

grout: You —you devil woman! How did you 
know ? 

mrs. binder : Oh, I collect these odd bits of informa¬ 
tion. They come in useful now and again. I’ve 
been saving that one for a long time. 
grout: It’s despicable. 

mrs. binder: I told you I’d get back on you, when I 
was ready. Why, I’ve got something on most people 
in this place—just waiting for the right time to use it. 
I could tell you things about that last trip to China 
that would make your hair stand up like bars of iron. 
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f Enter Bilker, hie strolls in largely , a glass of brandy 
cradled in bis left band.\ 

bilker: Hullo—how are you? Ready to go? 
mrs. binder: Where have you been? 

(Bilker closes the door behind him and raises a very large 
cigar to bis lips. 1 

grout : You’re late! What have you been doing? 
bilker: Strolling round. I’ve been in the House of 
Lords. Charming place. 
grout: What? 

mrs. binder: You’ve been to the Other Place? 
bilker: Well, I wanted to see what it would be like, 
being a lord. 

grout: I don’t believe it. How did you get in? 
bilker: Walked. 

mrs. binder: And no one stopped you? 
bilker: No. There was an old boy on the door, of 
course—he looked at me, and I looked at him, and he 
said, “ Hullo, my lord, haven’t seen you for some 
time,” and I said, “ No, don’t suppose you have,” 
and he said, “ How’s things in the Bahamas these 
days? ” and I said they were all right, ta, and he said, 
“ Going in? ” and I said, “ I don’t mind,” and he 
said, “ You’ll find it a bit dull today,” and I said, 
“What d’you mean, today?” and he opened the 
door, and I went in. And he was quite right of 
course, it was a bit dull. So I got up and made a 
speech. (He looks at them blandly for their approval .) 
mrs. binder: I must have a drink. 

[She takes Bilker's glass and drains it. Then she sits down 
heavily .] 

grout: I don’t believe it! 
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bilker: What’s the matter? I haven’t done some¬ 
thing wrong again ? 

grout: There must be something wrong with my 
ears. (To Bilker.) Let me get this straight. Are you 
seriously informing us that you have made a speech 
in the House of Lords ? 

bilker: Well—not a speech exactly. I just told ’em 
a few stories, really. Seemed to go down very well. 
They cheered. 

[He looks at bis empty glass .] 

(To Airs. Binder .) You’ve cheered a bit too, by the 
look of things. 

[He produces a flask from bis hip pocket, and refills bis 
glass.\ 

Cheers! 

[He raises bis glass, waves it vaguely where Grout was, then 
turns surprised to see where Grout is now, which is upstage 
centre, his back to Bilker, bis head bowed in despair .] 

Now what’s the matter with you ? 

[The worm turns. Grout swings round, strides down, and 
bangs the table, causing Airs. Binder to start.] 

grout: I’ve had enough, that’s what’s the matter. 
Mrs. Binder—up to now I have been restrained from 
telling you to go to hell, by a sense of loyalty to my 
colleague. Hitherto, I have, albeit with some diffi¬ 
culty, closed my eyes to his shortcomings. I told 
myself he would learn. The rough edges would iron 
out, and he would in time become a sober, loyal, 
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devoted Parliamentarian. Meanwhile, he was a Free 
Whig, and I owed him my support. But now—my 
patience is exhausted. I disclaim all responsibility. 
Mrs. Binder—go to hell! 
bilker: I think 1*11 leave you two together. 

[bilker edges towards the door. Grout's voice rings out , 
and stops him in midstride.) 

grout: Stay where you are—saboteur! I’m taking 
charge now. Grout’s got his dander up. 

[Airs. Binder has sat quite calmly through his tirade .] 

mrs. binder: You’ll have your number up, when I 
spill the beans in Fleet Street. 

grout: You can spill the beans all over the Metro¬ 
politan area for all I care. I’ve nothing to lose but 
my chains. 

mrs. binder: And your reputation. Such as it is. 
grout: I’m not ashamed of baby-sitting. 
mrs. binder: What about squiring? 

\G rout's jaw drops.) 

Taking old women to low night clubs. 

bilkf.r: What, him? 

mrs. binder: That’s right. 

bilker: I knew there was good in that boy. 

grout: Oh, you shut up. I only did it for the money. 

mrs. binder: That’s going to make a lovely headline 

for the Sunday papers. 

grout: Oh! 

mrs. binder: I don’t suppose that girl of yours will 
care much for it, either. 

grout (a flash of spirit ): Polly happens to know all 
about it already. And she has forgiven me. 
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MRS. binder: Ah, but it wasn’t in the papers then. 
grout: All right. Do your worst. Wreck my 
marriage as well. I must be ready to make sacrifices. 
Anything to read my Bill. 

mrs. binder: Gammon! You can’t bluft me, Grout, 
I’ve too many cards. You daren’t risk exposure. 
It’d finish you. 

grout: I dare say. But it wouldn’t win you the 
Division tonight. And the Government will thank 

me for that in the wav I want. I think that’s all, Mrs. 

* 

Binder. Good day to you. 

[She slumps a little in her chair , as if defeated.] 

bilker: That’s telling her. I don’t know what you 
told her, but you did it in style. 

grout: Oh, I know my onions when it comes to a 
showdown. {He opens the door.) This way, madam— 

[Mrs. hinder rises heavily and moves slowly towards the 
door.] 

bilker: Chin up, Violet. Where are you going— 
out? 

mrs. binder (j wings round on them)'. I’ll tell you where 
I’m going. I’m going to break Grout. 
grout: What? 

mrs. binder: You heard. {Venomously.) It’s the 
chance of a lifetime to bring down this Government 
tonight, and do you really think I’m going to stand 
by and see it flung away because of a stiff-necked 
pipsqueak with a bee in his bonnet? ’Cos I’m not. 
Bilker’s out of it now—unless he can find himself 
another sponsor inside three minutes. And now I’m 
going to see you don’t vote tonight either. 
grout: How do you propose to stop me? 
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mrs. binder: Just by having you suspended. 
grout {incredulously): Suspended ? 
mrs. binder: That’s right. 

grout: But—what on earth for? I haven’t bribed 
anybody. I haven’t insulted my sponsors. I haven’t 
even made a speech in the Lords. What grounds 
have you got for getting me suspended ? 
mrs. binder {viciously): Aiding and abetting bis 
election by bribery. 
grout: Me? 

bilker: That’s not fair. He never helped me at all. 
mrs. binder: Plummer’ll say he did. 
grout: Plummer! 

mrs. binder: Plummer’ll say he was up to the neck 
in it. 

grout: But—but this is monstrous. 
mrs. binder: That’s right. 
grout: Plummer will deny it. 

mrs. binder: Not if I promise to take the Purchase 
Tax off plastic salad servers. 

grout (a cry of anguish)'. Oh! Oh, that’s a body 
blow. 

mrs. binder: Thought it’d finish you. I reckon we’ll 
be in tonight. And you can say goodbye to your Bill 
for ever then. {She moves to the door.) Up the workers! 
Ta ta- 

bilker: Here, half a mo’- 

mrs. binder: What do you want? 

bilker: Well—I’d like to feel that n>e were friends, 

Violet- 

grout: Traitor! 

mrs. binder {a sneer): Climbing down, eh? It’s too 
late for that, my lad. You’re finished. Rat. 
bilker: Oh, well—are you thinking of taking 
Plummer somewhere now? 
mrs. binder: I am. Right now. 
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grout: Oh, what’s it matter? Let her go, she’s 
beaten us. 

bilker: Has she? (To Mrs. Binder.) You’ll have a 

job finding Plummer, won’t you? In all that crowd. 

mrs. binder: Crowd? What crowd? He’s locked 

in. Downstairs. 

bilker: He isn’t, you know. 

mrs. binder: What? 

bilker: I got him out of there half an hour ago. 
grout: Bilker! 

mrs. binder: You —you—what have you done with 
him ? 

bilker (looks at his watch): Well, he should be at 
Kempton Park by now. Just doing one or two little 
commissions for me. He shouldn’t be back here 
before half past seven. 
grout: We’re saved, we’re saved. 

[lie embraces Bilker.] 

My dear fellow! Up the Free Whigs! And snubs to 
you, Mrs. Binder. 

mrs. binder (gnashing her teeth): All right. This 
round to you, Grout. But I’ll get even with you, 
if it’s the last thing I do. You—vested interests! 
bilker (interested): Who, us? 
mrs. binder: Yes—the both of you! 

I Exit. Grout rushes to the window.] 

grout : What’s the time ? (Looks out.) There’s two 
minutes to go. Come on. 

bilker: I thought they were open all day here. 
grout: No, not the bar. Your seat. Don’t you see? 
We can take Sir Wellington’s offer. And they 11 back 

my Bill. 
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bilker: What about my peerage? I liked the look 
of that joint. 

grout: Oh, never mind that now—come on. We 
must move fast. 


[ Enter Sir Wellington Hacker and Barnaby.\ 

Sir Wellington! You’re a stitch in time. 
hacker: Hey? 
grout: All is saved. 

hacker: Ah, yes. You know, do you ? Smart work 
of Barnaby’s, hey ? 

grout: Barnaby’s? What’s he got to do with it? 
hacker: He got on to them, of course. 
grout: What—what—got on to who? 
barnaby: The Foreign Secretary, the Minister of 
State, and the Minister of Supply. In Amsterdam. 

[Grout nods y bewildered .] 

They’ve broken off the conference, and they’re 
flying back at once. 
grout: No! 

barnaby: Probably broken up the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation for ever, but can’t be helped. 
hacker: We’re all right now, whichever way you 
two vote. Sorry, Grout. No deal tonight. 
grout: D’you mean—you won’t allow me to read 
my Bill after all ? 

barnaby: Certainly not. A damn silly Bill like that! 
grout: What? But this morning you said. . . . 
barnaby: That was this morning. We’re one vote to 
the good now. Bad luck. Grout—it was a big 
chance for you. And if I can help it, it’ll never 
come again. 
bilker: Pity. 
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grout: Oh—supplementary estimates! I give up. 
(He slumps down in bis chair.) 

barnaby: As for you. Bilker—no grudge against 
you—much. If you’re ready. I’ll take you down and 
sponsor you now. 

bilker: Oh, that’s very sporting of you. 
barnaby: Not a bit. Like to help new members. 
Ready, Grout? Grout! 

[There is no response .] 

Oh, well. Big blow to him. Hacker, you’d better 
oblige instead. 

hacker: Me? I don’t know the feller. 
barnaby: Splendid. And I don’t know the pro¬ 
cedure. 

bilker: That’s all right, gentlemen. You leave it to 
me. 

[He ushers them out.] 

I’ll see you through. 


Curtain 


Scene 2 

The scene is the same , four hours later. 

Grout and Polly are discovered on the stage. He looks very 
depressed , and she is pouring him a cup of tea. 

polly: Why don’t you give up, William? \ ou re 
only upsetting yourself. 
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grout: I can’t give up now. If I can only raise two 
more Opposition Members, I’m on top again. 
polly: William, if it were possible to raise a single 
other Member on cither side, don’t you think the 
Whips would have done it? The place is like an 
Out-Patients’ Department as it is. 
grout: I can’t help it. I must go on trying, (hie 
picks up the telephone^ How’s the debate going ? 
polly: Oh, the same as usual. Everyone shouting, 
and waving their order papers. That reminds me 
it’ll be your turn to speak pretty soon now. About 
quarter to seven, they think. Have you got your 
notes ? 

grout: I’ll speak without notes tonight. From the 
bottom of a bitter heart. Any sign of Bilker? Not 
that it matters. 

polly: I think he went into the Chamber. 
grout: What on earth for? 

polly : Perhaps he wanted to make his maiden speech. 
grout: Tchah! (R at ties receiver.) Oh, why can’t 
these people answer. (Listens.) Ah! Will you get 
me Brixton 5261 ? 

polly: All right, I’ll leave you to it. But don’t 
forget to go down. (By the door.) And don’t forget to 
ring Mr. Hollingsworth—you may as well go and 
sit with the baby at home now. And at least I’ll 
know it is a baby tonight. 

| Exit.] 

grout: That’s an unkind cut. (Into phone.) Hullo? 
At last. Are you the Brixton Hospital? Could I 
speak to the Honourable Member for—I mean, Mr. 
Clubworth, M.P. Oh! Well, put me through to the 
Psychopathic Ward. Hullo? I want to inquire about 
Mr. Clubworth. He was brought in some time last 
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week I think—after an all night sitting. Yes, that’s 
the one. Would you? It is rather urgent—there’s a 
Division due in about three quarters of an hour, and 
I want to know if he can possibly come. . . . No, 
doesn’t matter about him being conscious, he’s only 
got to vote. . . . Oh! Oh! All right. Goodbye. 

(/ le replaces the receiver and gets to bis feet. Enter bilker 
and Cbloe.\ 

Oh, there you are. (Moves to door.) 
bilker: Oh, you off? What’s the hurry? 
grout: I may be wanted to make my speech. 
bilker: That I doubt. (He takes bottles out of bis 
poacher's pocket.) 

grout: What are you going to do with those? 
bilker: I’m going to celebrate. There’s not many 
make speeches in the Lords and Commons the same 
day. 

grout: Have you made a speech down there? 
bilker: Of course. I’m not one of those fellers who 
sit here twenty years without opening their mouths. 
I earn my money. About time I saw some of it, too. 
grout: But what did you say? Did you follow the 
Party line? 

bilker: I don’t know. I just said what I’d got 
written down— (be takes Hacker's speed) from bis 
pocket and waves it.) —’course, I gagged it up a bit: 
and they lapped it up. Cheered me out. 
grout: They cheered? 

bilker: ’Course. Didn’t they, Chloe? (Louder.) 
Chloe! 

chloe: Yes? 

bilker: Didn’t they cheer me down there? 
chloe: Oh, yes. Woke me up. 
grout: It must have been some speech. 
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bilker: If they woke her up, they must have been 
some cheers. I know her when she goes to sleep. 
grout: That is lamentably obvious. 

[Exit. J 

bilker: Here—oh, well, serve him right. Shan’t 

tell him now. 

chloe: Tell him what? 

bilker (patiently ): We’re expecting company, aren’t 
we ? 

chloe: Arc we? 

bilker: Have you understood anything of what’s 
gone on today? 
chloe: Oh, yes. 

bilker: What? Tell me, what is your outstanding 
impression of your first day in the House of Com¬ 
mons ? 

chloe: I keep being woken up. 

bilker: Oh well, of course, you would be different. 
Listen—you know the Government’s two ahead at 
the moment? 
chloe: Yes. 

bilker: And that’s no good to us. 
chloe: No. 

bilker: So —it’s either a question of raising two 
more of the Opposition. . . . 
chloe: Yes 

bilker: Or squaring it the other way. There’s two 
of the Government coming up here for a drink in 
five minutes. 

[He produces a small bottle meaningly from his pocket.) 

He’s got no finesse. Grout hasn’t. (He starts unsealing 
a whisky bottle.) 
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chloe: Are you going to knock ’em out? 
bilker: More or less. 

[He tips some of bis powder carefully into a hot tie. \ 

I hope this’ll be all right. I’ve never used it on any¬ 
thing bigger than greyhounds before. ( He bands it 
to Cbloe.) Here you are, you do some. (He corks up 
tbe whisky again.) Steady on, we don’t want ’em out 
for a fortnight. Just a nice quiet sleep over the 
Division, that’s all. I’ll get my coronet yet. (He 
finishes tbe bottles.) That’s it. They should be here 
any minute. (He relaxes in a chair.) Everything 
sewn up beautifully. Aren’t I clever? 

[Enter P.C. Carp.] 

Oh! Forgotten him. 
carp: Good afternoon, sir. 
bilker: What do you want? 

carp (producing bis notebook ): Five pounds two 
shillings, sir. 

bilker (awaked) : How much ? 

carp: Five pounds, two shillings. 

bilker: But—but—it was eight and threepence this 

morning. Your rate of interest’s a bit high, isn’t it? 

It’s all this mucking about with the bank rate—it’s 

gone to your head. 

carp: The eight and threepence is included in the 
total, sir, and I shall be grateful if you will seize this 

opportunity to refund it- 

bilker: All right, all right. . . . 

carp (stearnrolling on): As I have had to go without 
my lunch on account of it. The balance of four 

pounds, thirteen and nine is required for a- 

(He consults bis notebook.) 
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bilker: I shall be interested to know. 
carp: For a Mr. Plummer. 
bilker: What? 

carp: Mr. Plummer. P-L-U-M- 

bilker ( quickly ): I know how to spell it, you 
blithering oaf! 
carp: All right, sir. 

bilker: Where is he? What’s he doing? 

carp: He’s just arrived at St. Stephen’s entrance in a 

taxi, sir. 

bilker : He hasn’t had a taxi all the way from Kemp- 
ton ? 

carp: That’s right, sir. 

[Bilker covers his face.\ 

And he says you’ll pay. 

bilker: Why can’t he pay himself? All right— 
silly question. 

carp: My colleague. Constable Pendennis, was 
willing to advance the money on your behalf, sir— 
but I felt it my duty to warn him that I had not been 

reimbursed as yet, and moreover- 

bilker: Shut up! 
carp: Very good, sir. 
bilker (to Chloe ): What do we do now ? 
chloe: I don’t know. I thought you had every¬ 
thing sewn up. 

bilker: All right, all right. (To Carpi) Has any¬ 
body else seen Plummer? 
carp: Only Constable Pendennis, sir. 
bilker: And Plummer’s still in the cab? 
carp: Yes, sir. The driver won’t let him out until 
he’s paid. 

bilker: Then that's all right. How long will it 
be before the Division ? 
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carp: I should say about forty minutes, sir. 
bilker : Right. Now you go and tell Mr. Plummer— 
carp (interrupting): I’m afraid I can’t take any 
further messages, sir. 
bilker: What? 

carp: Not on an empty stomach. 
bilker : You’ve let that eight and threepence become 
an obsession, haven’t you? I shan’t borrow oil you 
again, I’ll tell you straight. 

[Carp stands fir///.] 

Here—I’m expecting people up any minute, and 

I can’t go myself. 

carp: Can’t—er—madam go? 

bilker: Does madam look as if she can? And don’t 
call her madam, anyway. You’ll give her ideas. 
(Hesitates.) All right—I’ll go. (To Cb/oe.) You stay 
here. And see that no one touches that drink. 
chloe: All right. 

bilker (to Carp): All right, Scrooge, lead the way. 

[Exeunt bilker and Carp. Chloe shrugs , Zooks about her , 
and sees Grout's bed. A light co/nes into her eyes. She 
curls up and goes to sleep. Enter Grout and blacker , 
both highly indignant.] 

grout: Now then. Bilker— (He breaks off as he sees 

the room apparently empty.) 

hacker: He’s not here! 

grout (seeing Chloe): Great Scott! 

chloe (waking): Oh, dear. Now what? 

grout: What are you doing in my bed ? And where’s 

Bilker? 

chloe: Leonard? 
grout: Yes. 
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chloe: He’s gone out. 

grout: I can see that. But where? 

chloe: I don’t know. Something about a taxi. 

He doesn’t tell me everything. What do you want 

him for? 

grout: To scalp him. 

chloe: Ooh! Something wrong? 

hacker: By Gad, there is! 

grout: Don’t get upset, Sir Wellington. 

hacker: Upset? (To Chloe.) Do you know what 

your Mr. Bilker did down in the Chamber? 

chloe: Oh, yes. He made a speech. 

hacker: He made a speech, all right. 

grout: And d’you know whose speech he made? 

[Chloe shakes her head.\ 

Sir Wellington Hacker’s. 
chloe: Fancy! 

grout: So that when Sir Wellington got up to speak 
ten minutes later- 

chloe: You mean he got up and made the same 
speech ? 

[Grout and Hacker nod. Chloe roars with laughter .] 

grout: Young woman, it’s nothing to laugh at. 
hacker: You don’t know how much that speech 
meant. 

grout: There, there. Sir Wellington. 

hacker: And instead of sympathising, she—she 

laughed at me! 

grout: Well, she probably thought of something 
funny. 


[Hacker looks at him.] 
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You mustn’t worry. All the best people, from Dis¬ 
raeli to Churchill, have been howled down in there in 
their time. 

hacker: Not for making a speech that someone 
else has just made. 

grout: Well, he may not have known it was yours. 
hacker: But he knew it wasn’t bis. And now I 
shan’t get my promotion tomorrow! 
chloe: There. Poor old thing! 

[She pats him. Hacker brightens.] 

Why don’t you come and sit down on the bed ? 
hacker: That’s an idea. {Sits.) 
grout: Sir Wellington, really! 

hacker: Mind your own business. {Pats Chloe.) 

The child knows what she’s doing. 

grout: Yes, and I know what you’re doing! {It 

bits him.) Child! 

chloe: What’s wrong? 

grout: I forgot to ring Mr. Hollingsworth. {Dashes 
to phone.) Hullo! Give me Curzon 5646. {Waits 
anxiously.) 

hacker: You’ll have to find Bilker, you know. 
grout: All right, all right. {Drums his fingers 
nen>ously on the desk.) 

hacker: He’ll have to make a statement to the 
House. Tell them he made my speech. 
grout: I’ll make a statement. I’m the Leader of the 
Party. Though you wouldn’t think it. {He listens , 
then replaces the receiver with a shrug.) No reply. Oh 
well, that’s that. 

chloe: Something wrong? Something else wrong? 
grout: That was Mr. Hollingsworth’s number. 
And there was no reply. 
chloe: Who’s Mr. Hollingsworth? 
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grout: He must be on his way already. Oh, 

mountain upon molehill! Oh, well—it doesn’t 

matter. Nothing matters now. (He takes up the 

whisky bottle and starts opening it.) 

hacker: Grout! What are you doing? 

grout: I’m going to have a drink. 

hacker: But you’ve been on the wagon since 

nineteen thirty-one. 

grout: Well, I’m coming off it in nineteen hfty 
four. I’ve been got down. (Pours a drink.) Eight 
years I’ve been in politics, and they’ve never cheered 
me in either House. (He raises his glass, then remembers.) 
You having one? 

hacker: Not that stuff. Got any bubbly? 

[Grout shakes his head.] 

Aren’t you going to have anything in it? 

GROUT (looks at the other bottles and picks up the gin): 
What, some of this, d’you mean? 

hacker: No, no—water or soda or something 

dilute it- 

grout: Why? 

hacker: Well, in case it’s too strong for you. After 
all, you’re not used to it- 

grout: Pah! What can it do to me that’s worse than 

what’s been done already? Cheerio! (Drinks.) 
hacker: Cheers! 

chloe: Cheers! (Then she remembers, and claps a 
hand to her mouth.) Ooh! 

[Grout blinks.] 

(Doubtfully.) Feel better? 

grout: Odd. Doesn’t seem to have much of a 
kick. I’d better have another. ( Takes one.) 
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chloe: I shouldn’t. 
hacker: You’ll get tight. 
grout: Who cares? Cheers! 
hacker: Cheers! 
chloe {sadly ): Cheers! 
hacker: Better? 

grout {shaking his head): Not a bit. {Drinkj more.) 
I’m going back on the wagon again after this. 
{Hooks at Chloe and Hacker.) Any room for me on that 
bed? I feel positively drowsy. 

chloe: That’s the idea! There’s nothing like a nice 
lie-down. {To Hacker.) He oughtn’t to have had 
that drink. 

[Grout staggers .] 

hacker: Obviously. You all right, Grout? 
grout: Not very- 

[Enter Bilker.] 

bilker: Ah—company, eh? 
chloe: He’s had a drink. 
bilker: What? 

grout: Why shouldn’t I? It’s my office. And 
you’ve turned it into a bar. {He stumbles and nearly 
jails.) 

bilker: Crikey. How many’s he had? 
chloe: Only a couple. 
bilker {horrified): A couple! 

hacker: Well, never mind that. Look here, 
Bilker- 

bilker {ignoring Hacker and speaking to Chloe): I 
thought I told you to stop here and see that no one 
touched it? 
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[G rout has sat down heavily.] 

hacker: Why, have you doped it? 
bilker: Certainly not. It’s—er—well, it’s Grout 
chiefly. He can’t keep off it, you know. Says he’s 
T.T.—don’t you believe it. I never leave a bottle in 
sight when he’s around. Where is he? ( Sees him.) 
Grout! {Shakes him.) Wake up! You’ve got to keep 
awake, you’ll gum the plot up. (7 o the others.) 
Here, keep him moving while I get some brandy. 
{Moves to the door.) Don’t let him sit down or he’ll 
be out for an hour. Frog-march him—stand him 
on his head—anything- 

[Exit.] 

hacker: But look here—come back—what about 
my speech? 

[But Bilker has gone .] 

{To Chloe.) Now what? 

[Grout falls down again.] 

chloe: Mr. Grout! 

[They raise him to his feet.] 

grout: Feel tired. Silly. Not like me. {He slumps.) 
chloe {to Hacker ): Is there a doctor in the House? 
hacker: I don’t know. Shall I go and see? 
chloe: Yes, do. 
hacker: Righto. 


[Exit.] 
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chloe: Mr. Grout—Smithy—can you keep your 
legs going? 

grout: What? Oh, yes. Left right left right left 
right. Left. Left. Left. I must give up these night 
sittings. {Still marking time.) No need for me to be 
there. No need for anyone to be there. Never 
mind. I’ll keep going. 

[He marks time y stumbles , does exercises. Chloe tries 10 
assist but be brushes her aside.] 


All right, I can manage. Can’t fall down on the job. 
(He falls into her arms.) 

[Enter Poll)'.] 

polly: William! 

[Chloe gets up and Grout , fallings clings lovingly to her 
for support.] 

What do you think you’re doing? 
grout: Just keeping going. 
polly: What? 

grout: Hullo—that you, my dear? (Clings des¬ 
perately to Chloe.) Something seems to have come over 
me. 

polly: Obviously. And you swore to me there was 
nothing between you. 

grout: Oh, hullo! Why don’t you come over here? 
I’m a bit of a handful for Chloe. 

polly: I see, William. -Well, I suppose I should be 
pleased I’ve found you out in time. I’m unable to 
return your ring for the simple reason that you never 
gave me one—but here is your Aunt Florence s 
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brooch, which God knows I’ve always hated- 

(Hands him the brooch.) 

grout ( blinking at it)\ That’s Aunt Florence s 
brooch! 

polly: Yes. And as for the lithograph of Durham 
Cathedral which you gave to mother, it shall be 
returned tomorrow! 

[Exit. Bumps into Hacker as he enters.] 

hacker: How is he? Grout! Wake up! 

[Ch/oe sloshes water over him.] 

Wasn’t that his secretary who just went out? 
chloe: Yes. 

hacker: But couldn’t she help? 

[Chloe sloshes more water over Grout.] 

chloe: I don’t think she felt like it. Did you find 
a doctor? 

hacker: Well, not exactly- 

chloe: How do you mean, “ not exactly ” ? 
hacker: I’ve reported it to the Minister of Health. 
(Reassuringly.) It’ll go through the usual channels 
now. 

grout: I’m all right. Only stop throwing water over 
me. 

[Enter Bilker with two brandies.] 
bilker: Here you are—give him this. 

[He hands a glass to Hacker.] 
hacker: One will do, surely ? 
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bilker: One’s all lie’s getting. (Drinks the other.) 
Now, come on—let’s keep him moving. 

[He puts an arm round Grout and walks him round.] 

Come on. Grout—all right, /’// reverse- 

[Enter Barnabj'.] 

barnaby: Grout! God bless my soul. 
grout: Hullo. 

[Bilker waves his arm for him.] 

All right in a minute. (He flops.) 
barnaby: Lord love a duck! He’s squiffy! 
bilker: He’s all right. Touch of malaria. 
barnaby: But he’s never been in the tropics. 
bilker: He’s in ’em now. 

barnaby: You must pull him round. He’s got to 
vote after all. 

BILKER: l what? 

hacker :J 

hacker: Has the situation changed? 

barnaby: It certainly has. That cad Shatto! That 

bounder! 

bilker: What’s he done? 

barnaby: Those fellers on Salisbury Plain. He 

found ’em- 

hacker: Yes? 

barnaby: And he’s sent two helicopters to pick ’em 
up—one for their three chaps, and one for ours. 
hacker: But that’s splendid. 

barnaby (almost choking with rage): Splendid hell! 
The one with their chaps is flying straight back here. 
The other one, with our chaps, has flown on to the 
Continent. 
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hacker: By Gad! You mean, we’re all square 
again! 

barnaby: Yes. Grout—you’ve got to pull yourself 
together. You’re in command again- 

[Bilker arranges Grout's hand in a salute .] 

There’s a price on your vote. Think of your Bill, 
man! 

[Grout smiles feebly .] 

bilker: He’s going- 

hacker: He mustn’t. 

barnaby: Grout- 

bilker: He’s gone! 


[Grout's head lolls forward .] 

Well, there’s one thing—it can’t get any more 
complicated than it is. 

[Enter P.C. Carp.] 

carp: Mr. Grout? 

bilker: Yes—he’s here. Who wants him? 

carp ( by the door): A Mr. Hollingsworth has left 

this for him. 

[He picks up a baby from just outside the door and brings 
it centre , and places it in Grout's arms as he finally 
passes out.] 


Curtain 
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The scene is the same—ten minutes later. 

Grout , still unconscious , is sitting on the floor centre , his 
back propped up against the Tree Whigs' desk. His 
shoes and socks have been removed , and his feet placed in a 
basin of cold water. 

The baby lies , quietly for the moment , //; its improvised 
crib. 

Chloe, wet sponge in hand , is leaning over Grout bathing 
his face. After a moment , this proving ineffectual , she 
tries slapping him with the sponge , and then steps back 
to observe the effect. There is none. 1 bought fully, she 
dips the sponge in water , takes three paces back and then 
hurls it at him. 


chi.oe: Tst! Missed! 

1 The baby starts crying.) 

Oh, God, don’t you start again. 

[ She moves resignedly to the crib t and tries to soothe it. 
Enter Bilker.) 

bilker: Shut that damn thing up. 
chloe: I’m trying, aren’t I? 

[Bilker moves over to the crib y passing behind the desk.) 
bilker: Oi! Shut up! 

[The baby cries louder.) 

Oh, God! Anybody else been in? 
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chloe: Not since they all went out, when you did. 
bilker {nodding): How’s Grout.-' 
chloe: Look at him. 

[Bilker moves down centre and does so. He is clearly not 
impressed with the sight.] 

bilker: Tst! Looks like something on a Chinese 
mantelpiece. {He picks up the sponge and slaps Grout.) 
chloe: I’ve tried that. It isn’t any good. 
bilker: Nothing I really enjoy is. {He slaps Grout 
again , ill-temperedly.) No, it’s no good. He’ll be 
cold for another hour yet. Oh, well, that’s that. 
{Morosely.) I could have done with that peerage, too. 
A man can still go a long way in this country with 
nothing but a peerage behind him. I could have got 
on boards. 

chloe: But what’s gone wrong? Plummer hasn’t 
come back ? 

bilker: Not likely. He’s gone to the Tower. 
chloe: What for? 

bilker: I gave him a message for the Governor. If 
he delivers it, either he’ll get himself locked up, or 
the Governor’s a cissy. Keep him out of the road 
for a bit, anyway. No, it’s down there, the trouble. 
They won’t let me filibuster. 
chloe: Oh! Did you want to very much? 
bilker : It was the only way I could think of to hold 
up this blooming vote. It’s due in about half an 
hour now. And there’s my ticket to the House of 
Lords—look at it! 

[He kicks Grout contemptuously , and Grout keels over 
sideways.] 

chloe: But won’t they give you something for 
your vote ? 
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bilker: Not without his. It needs both of us. And 
a fat chance I’ve got of getting a vote out of him. 
Ah, well, it’ll be a lesson to me. Next time I have to 
dope a drink. I’ll wait till it’s in the glass. 
grout (fast asleep , but talking quite audibly'): That 
fellow Bilker is just a bounder. 

[Bilker does a take, and then stares at him.] 

bilker: He’s talking! ( lie examines Grout closely.) 
He’s still fast asleep. 

grout: The man’s just a cheapjack opportunist- 

bilker {pleased): He remembers me. 

grout: With no conscience, no morals, no scruples. 

. . . (His voice tails away into mumblings.) 

bilker: That does it. 

[Chloe looks at him inquiringly .] 

He can vote. 

chloe: But he’s still asleep. 

bilker: So are half the others when they vote. 
And when they speak, for that matter. Only thing 
is, how are we going to get him down there? I 
wonder if he can walk in his sleep, too ? 

[He nudges Grout. Grout does not respond.] 

Grout, listen to me. Can you walk? 

[There is no response .] 

(To Chloe.) Here, help me stand him up 
[They stand Grout stiffly against the desk.] 
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grout (as they lift him)'. I rise on a point of order, 
Mr. Speaker. ... 

bilker: That’s the boy. Now—how do we get him 
to walk? Grout—listen. The House is on fire! 

[There is no response from Grouty hut the baby cries.\ 

No, no, I didn’t mean it. It’s all right. I was only 
saying that to him. Oh, shut up! 

[Baby stops crying.] 

Lord, love a duck! Can’t you give it some gripe- 

water, or- (His eye lights on the doped bottle .) 

No, better not. Now, Grout, listen- (To Chloe.) 

How much longer have we got? Before the 

Division ? 

[Chloe goes to window to look , and Bilker watches her. 
Unseen by them, on the word “ Division ” Grout starts 
somnambulating towards the door.] 

chloe (by the window ): Oh, about half an hour. 
bilker: Good. 

[Hegoes to pick up telephone. Suddenly he sees that Grout 
is not there.] 

He’s gone. 

[He looks wildly about him. Grout is at the door. Bilker 
chases after him, and brings him gently back to the desk, 
and leans him against it. He mops his brow and, as an 
afterthought, mops Grout’s.] 

What started that? 
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[Chloe shakes her head blankly.] 

He walked, did you see? If we could only find out 
how to start him. . . . 

[Business of winding Grout up y starting his legs , etc.] 

. . . he could walk right through the Division- 

[Grout springs to life at the word.] 

He’s off! 

[They fetch him back.] 

Division, that’s the word! ( Holds Grout back.) No, 
not yet. Of course! They’ve only got to hear that 
word, and they’re off to the Lobby in their sleep. 
What a break! ( Delightedly he picks up telephone.) 
Give me the Chief Whips, will you? Doesn t matter 
which, I shall want the other one afterwards. (lo 
Chloe.) I can make my own terms now. You hang 
on to Grout. And put his shoes on again. 

[Chloe starts doing so.] 

(Into telephone.) Hullo? Bilker here. Now—what are 
you going to give us for our votes? What? No, 
Grout’s all right again. ’Course he is. Here you are, 
he’ll tell you himself. (He holds telephone to Grout s 
lips.) 

grout: That man Bilker is an unmitigated black¬ 
guard. 

bilker: There you are. Oh, he’s only sore cos I ve 
taken over the party. That’s right—you deal with 
me now. And I want to see you here in ten minutes. 
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( Flashes receiver.) Hullo? Right, get me the other 
Whip. {To Cbloe.) Hurry up, we’ll have to get him 
out of the way before they come. 
chloe: I can’t find his other sock. 
bilker: Well, put his shoe on without it. No sense 
coddling him. {Into telephone , impatiently .) Hullo. 
{To Chloe.) Have a look round while I’m talking, see 
what we can put him in. Cupboard, or a suitcase, 
or something, {into telephone .) Oh, Bilker here. Now 
what’ll you give for our votes? Oh, Grout’s all 
right. Yes, he’ll be fit for the Division- 

[Croat starts walking. Chloe is over by the window, 
peering about , and Bilker absorbed in his conversation .] 

Well, he’s letting me fix the terms, I’m better than 
him- 

[Chloe opens a cupboard , and a pile of books falls to the 
Jloor with a crash. Bilker , startled , looks round just in 
time to see Grout going out of the door. He lays telephone 
down and runs , catching Grout just in the doorway. \ 

I thought I told you to hang on to him ? 

chloe: You told me to find something to put him 

in. 

[The telephone starts crackling explosively. Bilker dashes to 

//.] 

bilker {to Chloe)'. Here, hold him. {into telephone.) 
All right, all right, all right, I was called away, a 
man can be called away urgently, can’t he? Yes, of 
course I’m ready to discuss it reasonably. Don’t you 
worry about Grout, I’m handling Grout. . . . {He 
kicks him , brutally .) 
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grout: I beg to move the adjournment. . . . 
bilker: Shut up. {into telephone. ) All right. I’ll see 
you here in ten minutes. {He replaces the receiver 
with a sigh.) Whoof! Now—did you find anything? 
chloe: What? 

bilker: Did you find anything to put him in? 
chloe: No. 

bilker: Well, we’ve got to put him somewhere. 
{He looks about him.) What’s in there? {He indicates 
a cupboard , clearly too small for Grout.) 
chloe: It’s full of brown paper. 
bilker: Well, that’ll do. 

[Chloe looks at him , baffled. ] 

We’ll wrap him up. Make a parcel of him. Nobody’ll 
think of looking for him in a brown paper parcel. 
Well, go on, get the paper out. 

chloe {moving slowly to the cupboard): But what are 
you going to do with him then ? 

bilker: Take him downstairs at the right time, and 
unwrap him in the lobby. 

[He lays Grout on the desk, and starts tying him up.\ 

Come on, hurry up, they’ll be here any minute. 
chloe {handing him paper): It’s been used. 
bilker: Who cares? 

[He spreads the paper on the table, and lays Grout on it, 
trussing him up as is most convenient and practical .] 

grout: Mr. Speaker, in introducing this Restoration 

of Liberties Bill. ... 

bilker: Got anything to gag him with? 

chloe {finding it): Oh, here’s his other sock. 
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bilker (taking if): That’ll do. 

grout: . . . I shall require the time of the House— 

bilker: Will you now? (He takes a small alarm-clock 
from the mantelpiece and puts it in Grout s arms.) There 
you are, then. 

[He puts the sock over Grout's mouth y and they fold the 
paper over him, and start tying it, hampered slightly by one 
recalcitrant arm which keeps escaping the wrapping .] 

Oh, get in- (He shoves the arm in brutally.) Easier 

if we cut him up, really. 
chloe: Will he be able to breathe? 
bilker: I don’t know. Does it matter.-' 
chloe: I don’t know. 

bilker: Well, give him a hole for luck. (He pokes a 
small hole in the wrapping.) Now—put your finger 
on him- 

[Chloe obliges. Mrs. Binder enters, and stands by the door 
a moment, watching. Bilker draws the knot tight .] 

That’s got it- 

[Chloe lookj up, sees Mrs. Binder, and freezes. Bilker 
notices her, follows her ga^e, turns, andjumps .] 

Hullo, Violet. 

mrs. binder: What’s going on? 
bilker (nervously): Going on? 
mrs. binder: Where’s Grout? 

bilker: Well, he’s—he’s tied up just now- 

mrs. binder: Is he? (She looks about her and sniffs 
suspiciously.) You’re up to something. 
bilker (reproachfully): Oh, come. Is this my Violet? 
mrs. binder: I’m nobody’s Violet. Where’s Shafto? 
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bilker: Who the hell’s Shatto? 

mrs. binder: Our Whip. He told me to meet him 
here in ten minutes’ time. 
bilker: Well, why don’t you? 

| One arm of Grout's is not yet quite tucked in , and be is 
doing his best to conceal /'/.] 

mrs. binder: That was ten minutes ago. ( Suddenly 
she sees the baby.) What on earth’s that ? 
bilker: What does it look like? 

mrs. binder: This is more of Grout’s doing, I 
suppose. 

bilker: That’s right. He told me he’d got a 
bicycle. 

mrs. binder: Tchah! He ought to be ashamed of 
himself, bringing an innocent child into a place like 
this. Poor little mite. 

[She is circling round all the time , trying to get a clear 
view of the parcel. With equal adroitness , Bilker is 
dodging , keeping himself between her and /'/.] 

I suppose your friend Plummer hasn’t come back 
yet ? 

bilker (as if he'd never heard the name)'. Plummer? 
mrs. binder: That’s right. Plummer. It’s getting 
on for half past seven, I thought he might be back. 
bilker: Well, he isn’t. 
mrs. binder: Sure? 

bilker: ’Course I’m sure. Don’t you trust me, 
Violet? 

mrs. binder: Not an inch. What’s in that parcel? 
bilker: In here? (He has wrapped Grout from sight 
by now.) These are me polo things. 
mrs. binder: Polo things? 
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bilker: That’s right. You know—mallet—saddle— 
chukka- 

mrs. binder: Gammon. I wouldn t put it past you 
to have Plummer in it. 

bilker: Violet, I give you my solemn word there is 
no Plummer in this parcel. In any case, if you did 
find him, he’s no good to you now. 
mrs. binder: Think not? 
bilker: I’ve taken my seat. 

mrs. binder: You can still lose it. There’s half an 
hour yet, you know, before the Division. 

[The parcel starts bucking.\ 

bilker ( panicking ;): Oo, look! 

[He points, and as Mrs. Kinder swings round, gives the 
parcel a hearty buffet, which stills ;'/.] 

mrs. binder: Look at what? 

bilker: Oh, it’s all right, I thought the baby had 
fallen out. 

mrs. binder: There’s something going on in here, 
I can feel it in my bones. 
bilker: Violet. . . . 

mrs. binder: I’m warning you, Bilker, there’s a lot 
can happen yet before the Division- 

[The parcel bucks again. With considerable presence of 
mind, Bilker kicks the crib, on which the baby duly cries , 
and attracts Mrs. Binder's attention, while Bilker again 
buffets the parcel into silence .] 

bilker: I do wish you’d stop saying that word. 
mrs. binder: What word? 
bilker: That word—for the vote. 
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mrs. binder: Division? 

bilker {prepared for it this time , and holding the parcel 
firmly): That’s it. Don’t say it. 

[His expression of satisfaction changes suddenly as the 
alarm clock goes off inside the parcel.) 


mrs. binder: What’s that? 
bilker {n'inningly): Just a ringing in my cars. 
mrs. binder: Tchah! So you haven’t got Plummer 
anywhere in here, eh ? 

bilker: Violet, I keep telling you—you won’t see 
Plummer again tonight. 


[Enter Carp.] 


What do you want ? 

carp: Mr. Plummer is at St. Stephen’s entrance 


again, sir 
bilker 


\ {together): What? 

MRS. binder j 

carp: His meter is now registering six pounds, eight 
shillings and ninepence, which together with my 
eight and threepence. . . . 


[But neither Bilker nor Mrs. Binder care about this. They 
rush off , brushing Carp aside , with Bilker leading by a 
short head.] 

{Disgusted , to Ch/oe.) You know, some people seem 
to think the police are just here to be shot at. 


[Enter Hacker. Carp , turning to go y collides with him.] 


{Bitterly.) Touche. 
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[Exit.) 


hacker: What the devil’s the matter with him? 

[Cbloe shrugs. Hacker sees the parcel and shies.) 

Good God! (He looks about him.) Well—where’s 
Bilker? 

chloe: He went out. 

hacker: Went out? Is he coming back? 
chloe: I don’t know. Would you like to wait? 
hacker: Hm. Suppose I’d better. Whips’ll be 
here any minute, anyway. 

[His eyes are fascinated by the parcel , though for the moment 
his manners get the better of his curiosity. Chloe smiles at 
him nervously , and Hacker uneasily dears his throat .] 

Fine day. 
chloe: Yes. 

hacker (slight pause)'. I see we’re losing the Test 
Match. 

chloe {startled): Are we? 
hacker: Yes. {A pause.) Bad show. 

[His eyes go to the parcel again, followed by Chloe's.) 

chloe {desperately trying to keep her end up): It hasn’t 
rained today. 

hacker: Eh? No. No, it hasn’t. 
chloe: I expect it will tomorrow. 
hacker: Yes. Yes. It usually does. 
chloe: It did yesterday. 

[Both of them by now are steadfastly regarding the parcel and 
Chloe gives up.) 
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chloe: Big, isn’t it? 

hacker (gratefully): Yes. Damn big. Wasn’t here 
before, was it ? 

chloe (baffled): Before what? 

hacker: Well, before—last time 1 was here. 
Wasn’t here then. 
chloe: No. 

hacker: Come since, hey? 
chloe: Yes. 

hacker: Funny time for delivery. 
chloe: Yes. 

hacker: Merryman’s getting slack. 

[Chloe looks bJank.\ 

Merryman. House postman. 
chloe: Oh. Merryman. 

hacker: I’m P.P.S. to the P.M.G., you know. 
P.M.G.—Postmaster General. Parcels are my pigeon. 
chloe: Oh. (Alarmed.) Oh! 

hacker: Have to have words with Merryman again, 

I can see. I suppose it was Merryman delivered it? 

chloe: I don’t know. 

hacker: Well, how did it arrive? 

chloe: It just—sort of— came. (She gestures.) 

hacker: Dammit, you’re not suggesting that it 

walked ? 

[Chloe looks at him.] 

It does belong here, I take it? 

chloe: Oh, yes. It’s Leonard’s. Mr. Bilker’s. 

hacker (examining the wrapper ): Not addressed to 

him. 

chloe: No? (Shegiggles nervously.) Funny. 
hacker : Addressed to Sydney Grummett. 
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[Cb/oe does a take.] 

Liberal Member. Used to be. Lost his deposit last 
time out. And his shirt. 
chloe: Fancy. 

hacker : Insufficiently stamped too, by the look of it. 
Great Scott! D’you know when it was posted? 

[Cb/oe shakes her bead.] 

Two years ago. In Bedford. Two years! It’s too 
long. Shouldn’t take two years from Bedford. 
chloe: It is a big parcel. 

hacker: Doesn’t make any odds. Someone slipped 
up somewhere. 

chloe: Perhaps they forgot to post it. 
hacker (with a glance of scorn)-. Young woman, it 
strikes me there’s more in this parcel than meets the 
eye. In fact, it’s high time it was looked into. 
chloe: Oh, no! 

hacker: Excuse me. (He picks up the telephone.) 
Hullo. Post Office, please. Devil d’ye mean, which 
one? The one in the House, of course. P.P.S. to 
the P.M.G. here. (To Chloe.) Looking into this. Too 
many parcels going astray. 
chloe: I hope this one won’t. 

hacker (into telephone)-. Merryman? Hacker speaking. 
Can you come up to the Free Whigs’ Office, please ? 
Straight away. There’s a very doubtful parcel here. 
Right. Oh, Merryman—you’d better bring a trolley 
or something. Right. (Keplaces telephone.) Soon get 
to the bottom of this. (He slaps a certain bulge in the 
parcel.) 

chloe: What’ll Merryman do with it? 

hacker: Sort it out. Send it on to Grummett. 

Forget where he is now. Jamaica, I think. 
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chloe: Jamaica? 

hacker : Probably take about four years to get there. 
[He sees Chloe's look of horror.) 

Don’t you worry, little girl. It’ll be all right. (He 
pats her.) 

chloe: But it’s Mr. Bilker’s. 

[Hacker looks disbelieving.) 

He often has things that belong to other people. 
hacker (holding her arm)'. Well, if he’s got any com¬ 
plaints, you tell him to come to me, hey ? If he can 
satisfy me it’s his, he’ll be able to get it out first 
thing in the morning. 
chloe: In the morning? 

hacker: That’s right. No hurry, is there? Dammit, 
took two years to get here. Don’t you worry, little 
girl. 

[Chloe gives him a forced smile.) 

(Amorously.) I say, does Bilker share you with 
anybody ? 

chloe: I beg your pardon! 

hacker: You’re his secretary, aren’t you? 

chloe (relieved)'. Oh, that. 

hacker: We all share the girls here, you know. 
Well, most of us. Just occurred to me. . . . 

[Enter Alerryman, a lugubrious man with a trolley.) 

Oh! Merryman. Well—there it is. 

merryman: I was just knocking off. What’s the 

matter with it? 
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hacker: Well, look at the address. Shouldn’t have 
been delivered here. 

merryman: Hasn’t been delivered by me. 
hackf.r: Well, how else could it have got here ? 
mf.rryman: Ah, well, now you’re asking. Might 
have come by itself, it’s big enough. 
hacker: Don’t be obstructive, Merryman. Take it 
away and re-address it. 
merryman: Where to? 

hacker: Sydney Grummett. Wherever he is. 
Somewhere in the West Indies. 

merryman: All right, all right. You’ll have to give 
me a hand with it. 
hacker: Oh, very well. 

[Between them they load the parcel ungently on to the 
trolley.) 

chloe ( alarmed ): Oooh! 

hacker: Not marked fragile, is it? Not that that 
would make any difference. . . . 

[Merryman wheels the trolley round to face the door, 
right. Enter Barnaby.] 

barnaby: God bless my soul! Been shopping? 
hacker: Hullo, Barnaby. 

[The parcel falls off the trolley on to the floor.\ 

barnaby: I hear Grout’s on his feet again. 

[Roughly Merryman reloads //.] 

hacker: So Bilker says. 

barnaby: Where is he, d’you know? 

hacker: Grout? Shouldn’t be far away. 
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[Exit Merry wan, with the trolley.] 

{To Ch/oe.) Do you know where he is ? 
chloe: He’s gone out. 
barnaby: Out? 

chloe: Only—a moment or two ago. 

barnaby: Oh—pity we missed him. What about 

Bilker? 

chloe: He’s gone out, too. 

[Marker and Barnaby exchange glances.] 

barnaby: Is he coming back? 
chloe: I hope so. 

barnaby: Hm. Is it true that he’s in charge of 
negotiations for the Party now ? 
chloe: Oh, yes. 

hacker {to Barnaby ): Are we—prepared to negotiate ? 
barnaby: I was with Grout. I’m not so sure about 
Bilker. 

hacker: Quite right. Not much we can do though. 
barnaby: We can use other tactics. 

[Marker looks cjuestioningly at him. Barnaby whispers in 
his ear.] 

hacker {his eyeglass falling out): By Gad! Is that—is 
it constitutional ? 
barnaby: I don’t see why not. 
hacker: But what’ll the P.M. say? 
barnaby: He won’t know till it’s all over. Under¬ 
stand this, Hacker—whatever happens, our Party is 
not going to lose tonight. 

[Sbafto enters.] 

That goes for you, too, Shafto. I suppose you’re 
pleased with yourself? 
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SHAFTO {be is pleased)-. Those helicopters, you mean? 

hacker: Damn dirty trick. Un-British. 

shafto : Nonsense. You’d have done it yourself if 

you’d thought of it. 

hacker: But I didn’t think of it. 7 hat s British. 
barnaby: What do you want here, Shafto? 
shafto: I’ve come to do a deal. 
barnaby: With Bilker? 

shafto: That was the idea. I’ll do one with you if 
you’d rather. I’ll do a deal with anybody. Where is 

Bilker, by the way? 

[He looks questioning!)? at Chloe, who just smiles vaguely 
at him, which slightly disconcerts him.] 

barnaby: Look here, Shafto—before he comes, I 11 
put my cards on the table. 

shafto: When you put your cards on the table, Sam, 
I know the real game is being played on the floor. 
barnaby: Never mind that. How far are you pre¬ 
pared to go? 

shafto: Ah, well—that depends, doesn’t it? I’ll 
tell you this much—we’re prepared to give Grout 
time for his Bill. 

barnaby: Your back-benchers won’t like that much, 
will they? 

shafto: Why not? We’re just as much for liberty 
as anyone else—provided it’s properly controlled. 
barnaby: I see. 

shafto: Don’t get me wrong, you know. This 
business is as awkward for me as it is for you. But 
you know what Mrs. Binder is. I don’t want to 

turn you out tonight, you know that- 

barnaby: I know. Speaking for myself. I'd be quite 
happy if you did win tonight, but—you know what it 
is. . . . 
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shafto (nodding): Our Parties would be so much 
better if it wasn’t for the Members of them. If only 

you and I ran the place on our own, Sam- 

barnaby: Ah, yes. Then we’d really have a Parlia¬ 
ment. 

[ I lacker, who has been growing wore and wore indignant 
during this scene , now gives out a furious and curious 
sound.] 

Instead of a farmyard. 

[Enter Bilker. He is a little out of breath , but entirely 
in cow wand of the situation .] 

bilker: Ah—you’re here. 

[He has not noticed the absence of the parcel.] 

(To Chloe.) I raced her. Sent Plummer off again. 
(He turns to the Whips.) Well, how are you feeling? 
Generous ? 

barnaby: Never mind that. What are your terms? 
bilker: Well, that’s straight enough. I’ll tell you. 
For our votes—I want seven pounds, two and 
threepence in cash for a start. 
shafto (horrified): Cash? 
hacker: We don’t deal in cash here. 
bilker: Well, I’ll take a cheque, if you insist. 
hacker: This is unforgivable! 

barnaby: Mr. Bilker, I’m afraid you misunderstand 
not only the situation here, but the whole principle of 
English democracy. We don’t buy votes. 
bilker: Don’t you? You sure? 
barnaby: Well—not for cash, anyway. 
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bilker: Don’t you? What about the Party Funds? 
(To Sba/to.) And yours? What are they for? 

[ Barnaby and Shajto exchange glances. It is decided that 
Barnaby shall explain. ] 

barnaby: Well—they’re for—maintaining the Party 
—contributing to Election expenses—nursing con¬ 
stituencies—propaganda’s a big item- 

bilker: What’s the propaganda for? And the 
Election expenses and the rest? 

barnaby: Persuade people to vote for us, of 
course. 

bilker: Well, what’s the difference between that, 
and just buying the votes? 

barnaby: Well- (To Sha/to.) —he’s right, you 

know. 

hacker: Stuff and nonsense! 

bilker: Why, can you tell me the difference? 

hacker: I can’t tell yer, but any politician would 

know. (/ le stamps upstage to the window.) 

bilker (to the Whips): That’ll be seven pounds, two 

and threepence in cash. 

barnaby: Why seven pounds, two and three¬ 
pence ? 

bilker: ’Cos that’s what Plummer’s taxi . . . never 
mind why. You can call it a level tenner, if you’d 
rather. Next item—someone’s got to take the 
Purchase Tax off plastic salad servers or there’s 
going to be trouble. 
shaeto: Trouble? Who for? 
bilker: Me. 

barnaby: But we can’t take Purchase Tax off that, 
and nothing else. 

bilker: All right. Take it off everything. 
shafto (to Barnaby): He’s right, you know. 
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bilker: Apart from that, I shall have to have a 
Peerage. . . . 

1 1 he Whips look at each other.\ 

shafto: Hm. Well, that would certainly get you 
out of here. 

barnaby: I wouldn’t mind another by-election at 
Easthampton West. I’ll give ’em Free Whigs, next 
time. 

shafto: Anything else? 
bilker: Yes. I want a job. 
barnaby: Job? 

bilker: That’s right. What you get for the boys. 

Love a duck, I don’t have to tell you two anything 

about jobs, do I ? 

shafto: But—what sort of job? 

bilker: I’m not fussy. As long as there’s an expense 

account, and no work attached. I don’t even mind 

living abroad. Couldn’t you fix me something in 

Paris? Ambassador, or something. 

barnaby: I see. Those are the terms, eh? 

bilker: That’s the lot. You can make Chloe a Dame, 

if you like. 

chloe: I am a dame, aren’t I? 

BILKER (after a look at her): I can’t think of anything 
else. 

shafto: There’s Grout’s Bill, presumably. 
bilker: What’s that got to do with it? 
barnaby: Well, I presume it’s included in the terms. 
bilker: What do you think? You don’t want it, do 
you ? 

barnaby {doubtfully ): No. . . . 

bilker: I’m offering a chance to get us without it. 

barnaby: Grout won’t like that. 

shafto: I thought you were acting on Grout’s 

behalf. 
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barnaby: Where is Grout ? 

bilker: Never mind where he is. I’m looking after 
Grout. 

[He leans an elbow proprietorially on where the parcel was , 
and is shocked to find no parcel and his elbow going straight 
down on to the desk. Dismayed , he looks wildly about him y 
under the table and around the room. He catches Chloe's 
eye. Desperately Chloe tries to mime at him what has 
happened , but only confuses him further. Meanwhile , 
Barnaby , Shafto and Hacker are consulting. The telephone 
rings. With some nervousness , Bilker lifts the receiver .] 

Hullo? Yes. Oh- (To Hacker.) It’s for you. 

Someone called Merryman. 

[Hacker takes telephone. -At the word “ Merryman ”> 
Chloe has redoubled her frantic signalling .] 

hacker (into telephone)'. Hullo. Hacker here. 
barnaby (having come to a decision) : I’m afraid it won’t 
do, Bilker. 

bilker (switching his mind with an effort from Chloe)'. 
What ? What won’t do ? 

hacker (into telephone)’. WTiat d’yer mean, yer heard 
rustling? Inside the paper? 
barnaby: I can’t accept your terms. 
bilker: You can’t, eh? 

hacker (into telephone)'. Well, what have you done 
about it ? 

barnaby: So, under the circumstances. . . . 
hacker (into telephone)'. Yes, yes, yes, but what are 
the usual tests ? 

barnaby: Hacker, please! (To Bilker.) So—I take it 

you won’t join us for tonight? 

bilker: Doesn’t look like it. 

shafto: What are you getting at, Sam? 
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barnaby: Simply this. Our Party is not going to be 
beaten tonight. So—if the Free Whigs won’t join us 

- (He pauses pregnantly.') 

bilker: Well? 

barnaby: We’ll join the Free Whigs. 
bilker: What? 

| A slight pause , then:\ 

hacker (into telephone)'. Merryman, between our¬ 
selves, d’you think it’s a bomb? 

bilker (to blacker): Shut up. (To Barnaby.) What 
d’you mean? 

barnaby: We shall go through that time-honoured 
manoeuvre called “ crossing the floor . 
shafto : What—all of you? 

barnaby: Certainly. If one man can, 1 don’t see 
why the whole Party shouldn’t. Then there will be 
no Government left to defeat. Just Free W higs and 
(A nod at Shafto.) —his lot! 
shaeto: You can’t do this, Barnaby. 
barnaby: You wait and see. Then, of course, as the 
Free Whigs will be the largest Party in the House, we 
shall automatically form a new Government much 
the same as it is now—and we shall then change back 
again. 

bilker (aghast): Well, you dirty dog! 
barnaby: I beg your pardon. 

bilker: Well, I thought I knew a trick or two, but 
you . . . (Words fail hint.) You dirty dog! 
barnaby: Just routine Parliamentary procedure. 
bilker: If it is, give me the Kremlin. 
shafto (meditatively): Of course, you ve forgotten 
one thing, haven’t you, Sam? 

[Barnaby looks at him sharply .] 

Grout. 
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barnaby: What about him? 

shafto: Well, he’s the Leader of the Free Whigs. 
If you join them, when you form your new Govern¬ 
ment, Grout’ll be the Prime Minister. The P.M. 
won’t care for that. Where is Grout, by the way? 
hacker ( into telephone)’. Have you soaked it in 
water? Good man. 

bilker: He’s just—slipped out for a minute. 
shafto: Well, if he’s going to be Prime Minister 
tonight, I think he should be told. VC ill he be long? 
hacker ( into telephone)’. Well, that depends what 
Scotland Yard want to do to it. Where is it now? 
bilker: Now look here- 

shafto: I don’t believe Grout’s recovered at all. 
bilker: Of course he has. He’s just round the 
corner somewhere. He must be. 
hacker ( into telephone , alarmed)’. Gone? Devil d’yer 
mean, gone? 

[The others look at him.\ 

Merryman, pull yourself together—a parcel can’t 
unwrap itself and go. 
bilker: Parcel! 

hacker {into telephone , oblivions of all else)’. Well, find 
it. Set bloodhounds on it. 

[/ le replaces the receiver with a sla/n.\ 

bilker {furious): Have you pinched my parcel, you 

bald-headed old bar-steward? 

hacker: I beg your pardon! 

bilker: What have you done with it? 

hacker: If you’re referring to a large brown paper 

parcel addressed to Sydney Grummett. . . . 

bilker: Never mind who it was addressed to, it 

belonged to me. 
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hacker: To you? ( Interested.) Tell me—was it a 
bomb ? 

barnaby: What the devil is all this? 
bilker ( furiously ): This interfering old b-back- 
bencher’s pinched my parcel, that’s what it is. 
barnaby ( to Hacker): Have you pinched his parcel? 
hacker: Certainly not. I found a suspicious parcel 
and handed it over to the proper authorities- 

[Bilker reacts.\ 

•—who heard suspicious sounds coming from it, and 
have taken the appropriate steps. 

[ Bilker covers bis face with bis bonds.] 

barnaby: Was there anything important in it? 
bilker: Only the Prime Minister. 

[Sensation. ] 

Ah, well, now he’s drowned, I suppose I step up one. 
Not bad going, first day here. 

(Enter Grouty soaking and bedraggled , wrapped in an old 
Army blanket.] 

grout: You bloody crook! 
bilker: As you were. 

grout {advancing on him): You Judas! You not even 
whited sepulchre! 

bilker: I love you when you’re angry. 
barnaby: Grout, where the devil have you been? 
You’re all wet. 

grout: You’d be all wet if you’d been held under 
water with a long fork. 
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BARN A by: Eh? 

hackfr: Grout—my dear feller- 

grout (to Bilker): Did you wrap me in that parcel." 

bilker: Me? 

hackfr: D’you mean to say- 

grout: Shut up! 
hacker: Grout- 

grout: I’m in no mood for shilly-shallying and 
argle-bargle. Did you or did you not wrap me up in 
that parcel ? 

bilker: Now listen, old man- 

grout: Do you realise I’ve been prodded? Delicate 
but painful instruments have been thrust into my 
vitals. An attempt has been made to detonate me. 
So I am asking you for a straight answer. Bilker—did 
you or did you not wrap me in that parcel? 
bilker: Of course I did. 
grout: You did? 

bilker : And instead of thanking me on your bended 
knees, here you are complaining. You lout of a Grout. 
grout: What? 
bilker: I shan’t do it again. 

grout: Are you seriously suggesting that I should 
thank you for this abominable experience? 
bilker: Certainly. You don’t know what’s been 
going on. While you’ve been playing around. I’ve 
been looking after your interests. You’re going to 
be Prime Minister tonight. 
grout: What? How? 

bilker: Well—I wouldn’t join them- (He nods to 

Barnaby .) —so they’re joining us. 

grout: But—my dear fellow! Barnaby—Shafto— 

is this true? 

shafto: Perfectly. That is, unless Barnaby. . . . 
barnaby: It’s true that if we have to, we shall cross 
the floor. 
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grout {taking it in slowly)'. But that means—I shall 
be Prime Minister. I shall have a house! Two 
houses! At last! 

barnaby: Just a minute though. Grout- 

grout: I shall have a pension! I shall have power. 
Prime Minister! They’ll bury me in Westminster 
Abbey before 1 die! 

barnaby: Grout, will you listen- 

grout: I must have some dry clobber for this. 

[He bounces off into the little dressing room left.\ 

barnaby: Grout, come back here. What the devil arc 
you doing? 

grout {off left): I’m putting on some clothes. 
barnaby: You’re not going to need any clothes. 
Not for anything you’re going to do. 
bilker: Here, here, keep it clean. 

barnaby: Grout, will you come back here- 

grout: Somebody want me? 

[Enter Grout. lie now wears a pair of flannel trousers and 
a singlet , and carries a sock.] 

bilker: There’s a fine figure of a Prime Minister. 
Have you got no shame? 

grout: Oh! {Confused, he moves off again: as he goes.) 
Has anybody here seen Polly? 

[Exit.] 

bilker: P-O-double L-Y. Has anybody here seen 
Polly?, 

barnaby: Oh, what does Polly matter? Grout- 

chloe: She went out. 

bilker: Did she? Quite right. {Calls off , to Grout.) 
She went out. 
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grout (off) : Oh, did she? When ? 
bilker (to Cbloe ): He wants to know when. 
chloe: Oh, not long ago. Just after she jilted him. 
bilker: Oh, I see. (Galls off left.) Just after she 
jilted you. 

GROUT (off): Oh, I sec. 

[Then he bounds on y socks and slippers on now , with a 
vivid Tree Whig scarf loosely round his neck.\ 

Polly jilted me? Why? 

bilker: Well, look at you! Go and get dressed. 
grout (as Bilker hustles him off): But why did Polly 
jilt me? 

[Exit.] 

bilker (to Chloe): Why did she jilt him? 
chloe: Because he was drunk. 

bilker: Oh, well, that’s reasonable. (Calls off.) 
Because you were drunk—dirty beast! 

[Grout re-enters clothed.] 

grout: Drunk? Me? 

chloe: Well, you looked drunk, the way you were 
kissing me. 

grout : Kissing - ? (He claps a hand to his forehead.) 

I remember! She gave me back Aunt Florence’s 
brooch. Oh—Donna e mobile! 
bilker: Serves you right. 

grout: I’ll show her, though. When I’m Prime 
Minister. (He hiots his scarf.) 

barnaby: Grout, will you listen to me? You’re not 
going to be Prime Minister. The P.M. wouldn’t 
allow that. 
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grout: Not going to be—? But you said-? 

[ Enter Mrs. Binder importantly .] 

mrs. binder: What’s going on here? 
bilker: Ah—evening, Violet. 

mrs. binder: You won’t call me Violet—when you 
hear what I have to say. 

grout: I don’t want to hear what you’ve got to say. 
I want an explanation. (To Barnaby.) Why am I not 
going to be Prime Minister? 

barnaby: Because as soon as we have joined your 
Party- 

mrs. binder: What? 

barnaby: Wc shall elect a new leader of it. Sorry, 

Grout. But there it is. Well, gentlemen- 

shafto: Just a minute, Barnaby. You’ll make the 
P.M. leader, I suppose? 
barnaby: Naturally. 

shafto: D’you think you’ll get away with it? 

barnaby: I’ve every hope. 

shafto: It’ll be a close thing, you know. 

barnaby: Why? All our votes against Grout and 
Bilker? 

shafto: And us! 
barnaby: What? 

shafto: We’ll join the Free Whigs as well. 

mrs. binder: What? Shafto—have you gone off 

your chump? 

barnaby: Now look here, Shafto- 

grout: But this is wonderful. We shall all be one 
big, happy Party. 

BARNABY A 

SHAFTO . , , „ N _ 

MRS. binder Grout-shut up! 

HACKER J 
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barnaby: You can’t do it, Shafto. 
shafto: If you can, I can. 

mrs. binder: Us join the Free Whigs? \oure 
barmy! 

grout: Nonsense—it’s the most sensible idea yet. 
I’ve never known why we had all these different 
Parties—it only leads to differences between them. 

BARN A BY 

shafto i (together): Grout! 

MRS. BINDER J 

grout: As United Free Whigs, we can march for¬ 
ward together into the era of liberty. Merrie England 
is here again! (He sings “ Yeomen of England".) 

Da-da-da-dum-pum- 

barnaby: Grout, will you shut up? 

grout: We are the masters now. 

mrs. binder: Grout, put a sock in it. Listen to me, 

Shafto- 

shafto: Mrs. Binder—will you please let me handle 
this ? 

mrs. binder: No, I won’t! Us join the Free Whigs? 
What would the working man say ? 
grout: “Bravo”! 

MRS. BINDER 
SHAFTO 
HACKER 
BARNABY 

grout ( Defiantly ): Well, he would. 
shafto: Mrs. Binder. There are many occasions 
when you show a lamentable inability to understand 
the nature and temper of the people you are so eager 
to govern. The British Public has a peculiar and often 
untimely sense of humour. If they beat us by this 
outrageous manoeuvre, we should become a laughing 
stock. But if we do it, too, the laughs will be on our 
side. And if you’ll forgive my pointing it out, Mrs. 


i 


j 


(a shout): Grout! 
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Binder, as a political party we don’t get nearly 
enough laughs. (To Barnaby.) All right, Barnaby. 
I’ll call your blufl. We’ve joined the same Party. 
Now who’ll be Prime Minister? 

barnaby: I fear it depends which way Grout and 
Bilker vote. 

bilker: You mean we’re back where we started? 
shafto : That’s about it. Any suggestions for 
ending the deadlock ? 

bilker: Yes. (Picking up doped bottle.) Why don’t 

you two have a drink? Not you two- (Indicates 

blacker and Shafto.) —you two. (Indicates Shafto and 
Mrs. Binder.) 

mrs. binder: Just a minute. I told you to let me 
handle this. (She goes to the door and calls.) Plummer! 

[Enter Plummer. Bilker ducks behind the desk , and Grout 
trembles .] 

grout: Where did you find him? 
mrs. binder: I chased him in another cab. I don’t 
know what fool’s errand he’d been sent on this time, 
but I caught him arguing with the sentries at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace. (To B/lker.) And you owe me seven 
pounds fourteen. 

[Bilker turns hopefully , hand out , to Hackery who moves 
hastily away.] 

barnaby: Who is this man? 

mrs. binder: Ha! You’d better ask Bilker that. 

[Bilker , who has been making frantic signals at Plummer , 
stops abruptly and tries to pretend he wasn't.] 

PLUMMER (pulling) : What’s up, Leonard ? * 
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MRS. hinder: Well—I reckon that’s you two but¬ 
toned up all right now. Will you take your orders, or 
shall I have the gaff blown? 
grout: You monstrous woman! 
mrs. binder: That’s right. 

barn a by: Mrs. Binder, who is this man? {To Bilker.) 
D’you know who he is? 

bilker {not a second's hesitation)'. Never seen him 
before in my life. 

plummer: He’s a wag, Leonard is. 

grout: I hate this man more than I’ve ever hated 

anyone before. Except Mrs. Binder. 

mrs. binder: You can cut that sort of talk out, too. 

I told you this afternoon I’d got you beat, Grout. 

I’ve too much on vou—remember? 

grout: Oh, the shame of it! 

mrs. binder: As for you. Bilker—you and that flash 

floozie of yours- 

bilker: Here, here. . . . 

chloe {piercingly)'. Don’t you talk to me like that, 
Mrs. Smith. 

[There is a sensation. Mrs. Binder starts guiltily .] 


grout: Mrs. Smith? 

mrs. binder: Don’t take any notice of her. Come on, 
Plummer- 

bilker {to Chloe) : Don’t you know our Mrs. Binder? 
chloe: Oh, is that who she is? She’s Mrs. Smith in 
the Bag of Nuts. 
bilker: Chloe! 


grout: \ 
Shafto:J 


of Nuts ? 


mrs. binder: The girl’s out of her mind. Come on, 
Plummer- 


grout: Stop! {To Chloe.) Do you know this woman 
from the Bag of Nuts? 
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chloe: Oh, yes. 

mrs. binder: This is absurd- 

chloe (/o Bilker ): She’s the one I told you about. 

bilker: What, the one that-? 

chloe: That’s right. 

[Bilker starts to laugh .] 

grout: What, what? Tell me. 

| Bilker whispers in his ear. J 

Oh, capital, capital! 

mrs. binder: It’s a lie! I don’t care what he said, 
it’s a lie. 

bilker: Here, Plummer- 

[Plummer turns to him , and Bilker whispers.] 

grout: Mr. Shafto- 

[Grout whispers in his ear.] 

shafto: She didn’t! 
plummer: Ee, that’s a good one. 
barnaby: What happened? 

[Shafto and Plummer both go to him and start whispering.\ 

mrs. binder ( furiously ): Will you stop whispering? 
grout: It’s no good blustering now, Mrs. Binder. 
You’ll never be able to go to the Committee of 
Privileges again. 

bilker: What, never? Poor old thing! 

grout: I’ve got something on you, this time. And I 

can guess more. 
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BILKER (excited): What? Go on, have a guess or 
two. Doesn’t matter if they’re wrong as long as 
they’re dirty. 

grout: I can guess how you found out about Uncles 
and my squiring. (To Airs. Binder.) You’ve been 
squired yourself! 

bilker: You naughty old Violet! 
mrs. binder: I don’t know what you’re talking 
about. I’m going downstairs anyway. I’m not stop¬ 
ping here. I’ve never been so insulted before! 
bilker (iunbelieving ): Oh, you must have been! 
mrs. binder (snarls): Aaaaah! Shafto—come here! 
shaito: Sorry, Mrs. Binder. Your day of giving 
orders to me is over for ever. 

mrs. binder: Oh! All right—but I’ll get back on 
you yet. You—you—vermin! The lot of you. 

[Exit Airs. Binder. Grout and Bilker embrace .] 

grout: She’s gone. We’re saved. 
bilker: Poor old Violet! 
grout: Now we are in charge- 

[He turns centre to see Plummer deep in conversation nith 
Shafto and Barnabj.] 

plummer: So Leonard here went “ Psst! ”—you 
know, like he does. . . . 

[.Shafto and Barnaby exchange glances. So do Grout and 
Bilker.\ 

And when the Balloting Officer turned his head. . . . 
bilker (to Grout): Come on. Plummer! 
plummer: Hello, Leonard. I was just telling these 
chaps about. . . . 
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bilker (quickly): 1 know you were. 

[ Bilker and Grout have bold of Plummer s shoulders and 
back him firmly towards the door.\ 

plummf.r: Mere, Leonard- 

barnaby: Bilker! Hang on a minute. Who is this 
man ? 

bilker (about to throw him out): One of my constitu¬ 
ents. 

barnaby (/’// the tones of Lady Bracknell): A constitu¬ 
ent ! 

shaito: What—just someone who voted for you? 
hacker: Chuck the feller out. 
barnaby: What’s he doing in here, anyway? 
siiaito: You can’t come in here, my man. 

PLUMMER (writhing in the grasp of Grout and Bilker): Bur 

1 was invited—come up and see me, he says- 

barnaby (to Bilker): Did you say that? 
bilker: Well—that was before I was elected. . . . 
barnaby: Of course. (To Plummer.) That was be¬ 
fore he was elected. (7 'o Bilker.) Chuck him out. 
Where’s Carp ? (To Plummer , with increasing severity.) 
Some of you members of the public seem to think 
you own the place. 

Plummer: But here, dash it- 

shaito: If you’ll take my advice, you’ll go quietly 
back home, and leave things here to us. If you’ve 
got any complaints, get in touch with your M.P. 
plummer : But he is my M.P.! That’s what I’m com¬ 
plaining about. 

barnaby: And don’t be insolent. 
bilker: Hear that? Now, go on—hop it. And one 
more whiff of trouble from you, and the Purchase 
Tax is doubled. 
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plummer: I’ll never vote for you again ... I warn 
you. I’m voting anarchist next time. 

| Exit. Grout shuts the door on him. bilker mops his brow.] 

barnaby {to Bilker y kindly)’. Don’t worry. They all 
say that. 

[The tension has sensibly relaxed.] 

Well, gentlemen—I gather we deal with Grout after 
all. 

grout: You certainly do. Grout’s himself again. 
To hell with you, Bilker. 

[Enter Polly.] 

polly {coldly): Good evening, Mr. Grout. 
bilker: Rather a chilly evening. 
grout: Mr. Grout! Polly- 

polly: Yes, Mr. Grout? I’ve only popped in to 
finish your letters, I won’t disturb you, Mr. Grout! 
grout: Oh, stop calling me “ Mr. Grout ”. 
polly: What do you suggest I call you? Mormon? 

[She bangs the typewriter.] 

grout: Oh, blow everything! 

bilker: That’s right. You have a good swear. 

barnaby: Cheer up, Grout. We’re ready to meet 

you. 

grout {looks from Shafto to Barnaby): You are? 
Both of you ? 

shafto: All right, Sam. I know when I’m beaten. 
barnaby: That’s very handsome of you, Gerald. 
shafto {shrugs): You can give him a fairer deal than 
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I can. No hard feelings, you know. We’ll beat you 
another day. (He moves to door.) Good luck, Grout. 

And if you do get your Bill through- 

grout: Yes? 

shafto: That’ll give us something else to repeal 
when we do get back. 

[Exit Shafto .] 

barn a by: Tchah! Now, Grout- 

[ The Division Be// rings. ] 

bilker: What’s that? Dinnertime? 
barnaby: Division Bell. We’ve got to be down 
inside ten minutes now. Well, Grout? 
grout: Will you let me read the Liberty Bill? 
hacker: He’s off. 

barnaby: Look here, Grout—why don’t you take a 
peerage ? 
grout: Me? 

barnaby: You’ve deserved one more than most 
people. 

grout: But what about the Free Whigs? And 
Liberty ? 

barnaby: More chance of introducing a Bill up in 

the Lords, you know. Isn’t there, Hacker? 

hacker: What? Absolutely. Right place for a 

Bill like that. Damn silly. 

grout: It is not damn silly. 

hacker: Putting the clock back. 

grout: Why shouldn’t you put the clock back if it’s 

showing the wrong time? 

barnaby (to Hacker ): He’s right, you know. 

grout: That settles it. I shall stay down here. The 

Lords are all very well in their place, but that place 
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is not for me. It’s down here, in this House, that the 
liberties of Englishmen were always fought for—and 
won: until in the last forty years we started taking 
them away again. It’s down here that breathe the 
spirits of John Hampden and Speaker Pym—of 
Bright, and Cobbett, and Burke, and all the long 
line of noble men, who gave their hearts and lives 
in the cause of English liberty—so that whatever 
tyranny and petty slaveries might reign elsewhere, 
England at least should be a land of free men. Jack 
Wilkes was a Member of this House—“ Wilkes and 
Liberty! ” they used to cry in Middlesex: and God 
willing, they shall cry “ Grout and Liberty! ” 
before I’ve done. I shall stay down here. 
barnaby: All right, Grout, you win. You can read 
your Bill. 
polly: William! 

bilker: And what about me? What about my 
peerage? I’ve ordered my coronet. From Asprey’s. 
barnaby: Too bad. I’m afraid we can’t do anything 
for you, Bilker. 

bilker: You can’t, eh? All right—then I’ll do 
something for myself. That’s the spirit we want more 
of today. Come on, Chloc. (To blacker.') Private 
enterprise, that’s what I stand for. 
hacker: So do I. 

bilker: Yes, but mine’s more private than yours. 

[Ex//, followed by Cbloe.\ 

grout: Polly! Have you forgiven me? 

[They embrace .] 

barnaby: Yes, well, never mind all that. Time we 
were down in the Lobby. Come on, Hacker. 
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hacker: Eh, what? 

barnaby: D’you mind coming down and perform¬ 
ing that trifling ceremony, which luckily is all the 
electors of Belgravia expect of you ? 
hacker: What, voting, you mean? Oh, right-ho. 
Which lobby do we go in ? 

barnaby: Well—whichever way we’re voting of 
course. Must be either “ Aye ” or “ No 
hacker: Yes. But which? 

barnaby: Well—what’s the motion before the 
House? (Hacker looks blank.) Well, dammit, you 
spoke, didn’t you? You spoke. Grout. 
grout: Oh, yes, I spoke. I said—er—I spoke. 
barnaby: This is absurd. Here’s a vitally important 
motion been debated all this afternoon, and nobody 
knows what it is. You ought to be ashamed. 
grout: Do you know what it is? 
barnaby: Er—we’ll have to ask a policeman. But 
in future. I’m going to make a rule—whenever we 
debate a motion, someone’s got to know what it is. 
Now come on, or we’ll be late- 

[He turns the handle. The door doesn y t open.\ 

What the deuce has happened here ? 

grout: Oh, let me- (He tries handle: alarmed.) 

It’s locked! 

barnaby: What? (He rattles the handle frantically.) 
It’s locked! 
grout: I said that. 
barnaby: We can’t get out. 

hacker: What’s happened? Can’t yer get out? 

grout: It’s Bilker! He’s done it on us! 

hacker: Here, if we’re not downstairs, we’ll be too 

late to vote. 

barnaby: Yes, Hacker. 
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hacker: We’ll lose. 

barnaby: Yes, Hacker. Grout, this is your office, I 
shall hold you responsible. 

grout: I know, I know. (He is at his desk, flashing 
telephone .) Hullo—Grout here. I’m locked in. No, 
don’t give me the Ministry of Works. I want to get 
out tonight, not come up on the agenda in six weeks’ 
time. What? 
polly: Ask for a ladder. 

grout (into telephone')'. What about the window 
cleaner with the squint and the long ladder? What? 
Well, really! (Replaces receiverl) I think she’s on the 
opposite side. 
hacker: What happened? 

grout: She said, “ Up the Workers ”, and rang off. 
hacker: Damn cheek. Couldn’t have happened in 
Gladstone’s time. No telephones. 
grout: But what can we- 

[Big Ben strikes the half ., and he breaks off , dismayed .] 

barnaby: That’s done it. Too late now. It’s done 
you, too, Grout. Bad luck. 

[Grout holds his head in his hands. A. police whistle 
sounds.] 

grout: What’s that? 

hacker: Sounded like a police whistle. 

[More whistles , shouts , cries , general pandemonium off. 
Baby wakes up and cries.] 

grout: What on earth’s happening? Baby, be quiet. 
hacker: Revolution! Knew it would happen, once 
they gave women the vote. 
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barnaby: They’re just celebrating the change of 
Government, I expect. 

[A head appears at the window.) 

What’s that ? 

grout: It’s Bilker—on the window cleaner’s ladder. 
(f o Bilker.) You scoundrel—what are you doing 
out there? 

bilker: Trying to get in. (Gets in.) 

grout: You’ve played me a scurvy trick, Bilker. 

barnaby: Never mind that. How was the voting? 

bilker: The Government lost by two. 

grout: Oh! How could you do this to me? 

barnaby: I must say. Bilker, this is a very serious 

matter. 

bilker: So’s my peerage. Will you give it me now? 
barnaby: What? After what you’ve done? Besides 
—we’re out of office now. 

bilker: But if I could work it that you were still 
in office, would you give it me then? 
barnaby: Bilker, I would. 

bilker: Then tell me one thing. Is it true that if 

the Mace isn’t on the table, the proceedings don’t 
count? 

grout: Yes, that’s true. But. . . . 
bilker: Right. Chloe! 

# 

[Chloe hands him the Mace through the window and as the 
others react with horror , he brandishes it triumphantly as 


The curtain falls.) 
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NOTES ON CHARACTERS 


alceste Mo Here put so much of himself into 

Alceste that this play has a deeper 
feeling than any of the others. Alceste 
is passionately in love with a woman who 
causes him great distress {as Alo/iere with 
his wife); and is also passionately 
opposed to all kinds of hypocrisy and in¬ 
sincerity , and always getting himself into 
trouble thereby {as was Alo/iere). 

But in slicestc , Alo/iere is laughing at 
himself and his extremes; so that 
Alceste becomes a character we must 
admire , respect, love—and also laugh at. 
{The part was one of Aloli'ere's greatest 
triumphs as an actor). 

CELIMENE 7 he young ,, lovely , brilliantly-witty , 

provokJng woman whom Alceste so 
adored and who loved him , and was 
exasperated by him , in about equal 
proportions. 


ORONTE 
CLITANDRE 
ACASTE 
ARSINOE 
but 

PHILINTE 

and 




are four people of the time whom 
Aloli'ere is satirising in the play. 


ELI ANTE 


are the two quite normal people of the 
play; and have a quiet lovableness of 
their own. 



CHARACTERS 


PHILINTE 
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A RSI NOE 

basque, Celimine's Maid 

AN OFFICER 

du bois, Alceste's Man 

“ I am for ever re-reading The Misanthrope —as, of all 
the plays of the world, the one most dear to me.” 
Goethe. 

“ Europe regards this play as its Masterpiece of high 
comedy.” Voltaire . 


SCENES 

ACT ONE 
Paris 1666 

A room in the house of Celimene 


ACT TWO 
The Same 


ACT ONE 


Paris, 1666 

A room in the house of Celimene. 

At the present moment, two men are in it, alone. 

Alceste sits brooding ., and Phi/inte stands lookJng out of the 
room. 

So, unmoving, they remain for a moment. 

Then Philinte waves to someone off-stage, and turns into the 
room towards Alceste. 


philinte: 

Alceste, my friend! 
alceste: 

Your friend! ? 


philinte: 

alceste: 


Of course! 


Oh no! 


philinte: 

I beg your pardon! What’s upset you now!? 
alceste: 

Philinte, I’m very angry! 
philinte: So I see! 

There’s nothing new in that! But tell me why. 
alceste: 

If you don’t know, why should I waste my breath 
in telling you! 
philinte : 

As furious as that? 

What a strange man you are! You puzzle me. 

You puzzle all of us. A prey to moods. 

I count myself your friend- 
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i 


alceste: 


I know you do. 


But after what I’ve witnessed, in this room, 
during these last few moments—you’re no triend! 
philinte: 

But what have I done? And how am I to blame? 
alceste: 

What done ? And how to blame ? As I sat here. 


I saw you grasp that fellow by the hand, 
and how you fawned on him! 
philinte: 

I fawned ? 


alceste: 


Yes, fawned. 


Spoke of your admiration, and respect; 
protested that your heart was full of love. 

I thought him some old friend, for long enshrined 
deep in your heart. And then the fellow goes. 

I ask his name—and you don’t even know it! 
What insincerity! That heart of yours 
is overcrowded with nonentities! 

I shall move out! And let me tell you this: 
if I’d behaved as you have just behaved, 
for very shame I’d go and hang myself. 
philinte: 

So I’m condemned to death. A hanging Judge! 
And yet I think I’ll mitigate the sentence. 

I’ll plead “ Not Guilty ”—and acquit myself. 
alceste: 

No need to laugh. I’m very serious. 
philinte: 

Then, seriously, what would you have me do? 
alceste: 

Say what you mean; and speak to be believed. 
philinte: 

But, good Alceste, the fellow came to me. 
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out of the blue, brim full of compliments, 
appreciation and encouragement! 

He warmed me like a glass of Burgundy! 

Went to my heart, instead of to my head! 

Giving me self-esteem and confidence. 

I only paid him back in his own coin. 
alceste: 

The currency is bad. It’s an exchange 
that rots society. How I despise 
those empty phrases from those empty smiles, 
the same grimaces, and the self-same words, 
to honest men and rogues; to intimates 
and strangers—I can’t hear the difference! 

What pleasure, or what profit can there be!— 
either to speaker or to listener— 
lrom words, to be repeated round the corner, 
to the next who comes! the bosom-friend 
of all the world, can be no friend of mine. 
philinte: 

But, don’t we owe some “ tribute ”, so to say, 
some payment of good manners, at the least, 
to the society in which we live? 
alceste: 

No. For such tribute drains away your life; 
and, paying it, you lose your very selves. 

Puppets you are! Your faces painted masks, 
of what you’d seem to be, not what you are. 

Look at your Ladies; and your Gentlemen. 

They “ mince ”, and “ trip ”, and “ prink ”, about th 
Court; 

their movements are no longer natural! 

Their very limbs are pulled and jerked, as if 
some outside power had control of them! 
philinte: 

What matters then to you is to be “ real ”, 
with absolutely nothing of pretence. 
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alceste: 

And does that seem so very much to ask! 
philinte: 

Always you’d say precisely what you mean ? 
alceste: 

Of course. 
philinte: 

And always say, to everyone, 
exactly what you think of them ? 
alceste: 

Why not? 

philinte: 

If a man talked to you, and was a bore, 

you’d tell him so? 

alceste: 

My God! Indeed I would! 

philinte: 

You’d tell an ageing woman not to paint. 
alceste: 

If painting made her look ridiculous. 
philinte: 

No decent reticence! Always the truth! 
alceste: 

Naturally. For what can take its place? 
philinte: 

If truth should wound, entirely without need, 

you still would speak it? 

alceste: 

I would be myself, 

and truth is part of me. 
philinte: 

But only part. 

A man of culture uses subtlety, 
and subtlety is not an evil thing. 

It can be nothing more than thoughtfulness. 
And, surely, as a body gives offence. 
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quite without covering of any kind, 
the naked truth can violate the rules, 
and make relationships impossible! 
alceste: 

That truth should be offensive, there you have 
the measure of the age. I look around. 

What do I see ? Nothing is what it seems. 

And underneath the seeming cruelty, 

A vast expanse of odious littleness. 

Some few are greatly wicked; and the rest, 
lacking the skill and courage to be bad, 
envy their wickedness. I find it pitiful. 

It makes me sad. And sadness turns to rage. 

And when I rage, I find I am alone! 

And so I grow to hate my fellow-men. 
philinte: 

The world will break you. You won’t alter it. 
alceste: 

I cannot change myself. So we’re at war. 
philinte: 

But war’s uncivilised! Why fight at all? 

Why always look upon the darkest side? 

See always faults—(which is itself a fault) 

A hundred times a day, I notice things 
which might be better done. A thousand times, 
things which aren’t perfect. (But then, nothing is.) 
But as that doesn’t drive me to despair 
I also see so much to be enjoyed. 

And more than that—so much that’s beautiful. 

So much that makes me thankful I’m alive. 

Men are not wholly bad. 
alceste: 

Oh, you can talk! 

But your complacency, your tolerance, 

your light dismissal of the really bad, 

and childlike thankfulness for what’s half good. 
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can be, and is, a menace! For you are 
so easy-going that you’re dangerous! 

You’re a broad-minded intellectual! 

As long as something doesn’t threaten you, 
or cross the path of what you plan to do, 
you really cannot see the harm in it! 

Suppose a man deceived you; made false claims; 
threatened a large part of your property— 

I have a suit in hand against a man 
who’s treating me in just that very way. 

You’ve heard of it. 
philinte: 


Who hasn’t! 


alceste: 


There’s a rogue! 

Rich, influential, popular, 

(eager to please—he has a way with him) 
soft-spoken, gentle-mannered; and a thief! 

There’s not a man in France, behind hi? back, 
won’t tell you so. And yet this self-same man, 
goes where he will, and does just what he likes, 
gets what he wants—and at this present time 
he wants my ruin! What would you say to that? 
And would your tolerance extend to him? 
philinte: 

I’d look to my suit! I wouldn’t waste my time 
denouncing him to you or any man. 

If he’s a thief, that’s what you have to prove. 

And when the case is heard, who speaks for you? 
alceste: 

No one- 

philinte: 


You must be mad! Good God! 


alceste: 
speaks for itself. 


My case 

For I’ve done nothing wrong. 
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The case he brings depends, in fact, on lies. 

The issue’s plain. A trumpet call of Truth 
for all to hear, needs no embellishment. 

If there is any Justice in the world, 
my case is just. If there is any Truth, 
my case is true. 
philinte: 

Yes, but the fellow’s shrewd. 

He might succeed in hushing up your truth! 

Hoodwink the jury- 

alceste: 

Then I’d lose my case! 

And have the joy of knowing I was right. 

There is no Truth or Justice- 

philinte: 

What a man! 

Listen, Alceste! This turning to extreme 
of your own quality, makes you absurd! 
alceste: 

Absurd ? 
philinte: 

Absurd! Makes you a laughing-stock. 

alceste: 

A laughing-stock! Indeed! I’m glad to hear it! 

Of course I am extreme! For to be less, 
seems to me treachery to life itself. 

I ask the best—oh, nothing Absolute, 
or out of reach—the best a man can do. 

I’d have a man behave as he believes. 

I’d have him grow, upright and straight and 
strong, 

out of the very soil of belief. 

His roots in faith; his branches in the sky. 
philinte: 

A life without compromise! Oh, very fine. 

Or would be, if you practised what you preach. 
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alceste {tense with rage): 

Say that again!- 

philinte: 

The lady that you love! 
alceste {in sudden pain): 

Ah! Celimene! 
philinte: 

Being at loggerheads 
incessantly with all humanity— 

(and finding all of us so horrible!) 
it is a matter of some small surprise 
to all your friends, that you like anyone\ 

But, stranger still, the choice your heart has 
made. 

Women are queer! Your lonely posturings 
(perhaps because it makes you seem aloof) 
somehow attract them. There is Eliante, 
dear, clever, lovely Eliante. 

As real, as true, as sweet, and as sincere, 
as woman could be. And there’s Arsinoe. 

A prude, perhaps. But quite dependable. 

(I’m sure she’d give you anything you ask 
Even including perfect faithfulness.) 

Eliante, I know, is very fond of you. 

And Arsinoe loves you hopelessly. 

Yet you love Celimene! 
alceste: 

Oh God, I do! 

philinte: 

But CeJimene\ A child of this same age 

that tortures you. And what a wayward child! 

Hating it all as fiercely as you do, 

how can you love this girl who is so much 

a part of it ? Or, are its faults not faults 

in one you love ? Or are you blind to them ? 

Or, do you make excuses? Tell me which! 
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alceste: 

No, I’m not blind, and nor do I excuse. 

I see her faults. (Far more than others do) 

And blame them too. Oh, I don’t shrink from tbat\ 
But all the time 1 love her. And how much! 

So much my love shall burn and purge away 

all folly out of her. 

philinte: 

Well, if it does. 

You’ll work a miracle. You think she loves you ? 
alceste: Yes, I think so. No—I’m sure of it. 

How could I love her as I do, thinking 

myself unloved ? 

philinte: 

But, Alceste, if you’re sure, 
why should your rivals cause you such alarm ? 

I think they do! 
alceste: 

Because a man in love, 
truly in love, with all his heart and soul, 
as I love Celimene, endures no rivals. 

Indeed, I’m here today to tell her so. 
philinte: 

I wish you luck! The lovely Eliante 

would be my choice, and really should be yours. 

alceste: 

I know that’s true, I know that’s very true. 

There’s not a day that passes, not an hour, 
no, not a moment, when I can forget. 

It doesn’t break the vessel of my love. 

But fills it full with pain. 
philinte: 

Indeed, I’m sorry! 

Full of misgiving for you. 

[Oronte, a courtier , enters.] 
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philinte: 


Here’s Oronte! 


oronte: 

Alceste! To find you here! What perfect bliss! 
They told me at the door that Celimene 
was, with her cousin ELiante, a-shopping. 

So, wings upon my heels, I hastened up! 

Oh, my dear fellow, this is such a joy! 

How long I’ve sought this opportunity. 

I burn to tell you that I am your slave; 
and am on fire to be your friend! On fire! 

And since to pay homage to the greatest minds 
is my delight, I would be more than friend. 
One of a very few . . . and then, of course, 
to have as friend one of my eminence, 
is not a handicap—you understand?! 


[Alceste, lost in his own thoughts doesn't seem to have 
heard.\ 


oronte: 

Alceste! Please listen! I’m addressing you. 
alceste: 

Addressing me? 
oronte: 


Oh dear! You’re not offended ?! 


alceste: 

Why should I be? 
oronte: 

Dear fellow! But you heard ? 

alceste: 

Oh yes, I heard. And heard with some surprise. 
You do me too much honour. 
oronte: 

But I can’t! 

When all of Paris joins in praising you. 
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alceste: 

Please! You exaggerate. 
oronte: 

Impossible! 

It’s you who are extravagantly meek! 

Give me your hand. And let me call you friend. 
alceste: 

I give my hand. But cannot give you more. 

I think a friendship grows. You cannot pluck 
the flower of it, ere you plant the root. 
oronte: 

Oh, God in Heaven! What a noble thought! 

So beautiful! And so profoundly true! 

It draws us closer still. We’ll give it time! 

But while the friendship ripens, I am yours. 

You realise, dear fellow, what that means! 

If you have any business at the Court, 
if you’d approach the King, just let me know. 
There’s nothing, in that quarter, I can’t do. 

A word in his ear from me—that’s all it needs. 

I can be very useful, if I choose. 

And now, my friend-to-be—(put it like that) 
to inaugurate our friendship, sow the seed, 
lay the foundation stone. I’ve something here— 
something my own; a little thing; a nothing— 
Oh well! To tell the truth! If you must know, 
A Sonnet. 

[He produces it.\ 

Here! Oh! I’m on tenterhooks. 

I want your verdict. Should I publish it? 
alceste: 

Oh no. Excuse me. I’m not qualified. 
oronte: 

Oh, what a thing to say! 
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ALCESTh: 

Well, I’m afraid 

I’m apt to speak my mind, more than I should. 
oronte: 

That’s what I want—the very thing I want. 

I want the truth. 
alceste: 

In that case, you shall have it! 

oronte: 

“ Phyllis ”—who gave me some encouragement, 
though little else!—“ To Phyllis; A Sonnet. Hope.” 
It’s very simple. Nothing at all profound. 

Soft, tender, gracious little lines— 

(or so I hope). And, at the end, a touch 
of something more. I pray you’ll like the style; 
and choice of words. . . . Oh! There’s another 
thing. 

It took me fifteen minutes to compose. 
alceste (to Philinte): 

Longer to talk about it than to write! 
oronte: 

I beg your pardon! ? 
alceste: 

Nothing I 

philinte: 

Come, let’s hear. 

oronte: 

Yes. To be sure! Now for it—It’s called “ Hope ”, 
and it’s to Phyllis—but I told you that! 

“ Phyllis, Phyllis, 

Faithful Phyllis, 

Whispering ‘ You might ’; 

Gentle Phyllis, 

Smiling ‘ Yes ’— 

Heaven’s in sight.” 
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philinte: 

Charming! 

alceste: 


Philinte! 


philinte: 

Yes ? 


alceste: 

philinte (to Oronte ): 


Really! 


Please, go on. 


oronte: 

“ Phyllis, Phyllis, 

Faithless Phyllis, 

Always frowning ‘ Nay ’; 

Cruel Phyllis, 

Merciless— 

Heaven’s away.” 

philinte: 

Oh, very apt! Apt is the very word! 
alceste: 

You think it is? And I can think of others! 
oronte: 

Pardon? I didn’t quite- 

philinte: 

Let’s hear the rest 


oronte: 

“ Phyllis, 

If I’m doomed to wait, 
all my years, a-sighing, 
living thus in lonely state, 
a lonely heart—a-crying— 
Golden hope, so long delayed, 
turns to black despair; 
and when every Hope doth fade, 
nought but Death is there.” 




ACT ONE 


philinte: 

1 find it very poignant—that’s the truth. 
alcfste (aside, to Philinte ): 

The truth! God help you! May you be forgiven. 
oronte (to Philinte '): 

It pleases you ? 
philinte: 

It carried me away! 

oronte: 

Philinte!—You flatter. 
philinte: 

Why should I do that ? 

A touch of genius—not the slightest doubt. 
oronte: 

And you, Alceste? 

[ Alceste is silent .] 
oronte: 

You promised me the truth. 
[Alceste remains silent.] 

You know you did! I can’t endure to wait! 
alceste: 

I find this difficult! 
philinte: 

I find that strange! 

alceste: 

When one puts pen to paper; and creates 
something one’s own, one’s apt to think it’s good. 
Almost inevitably. It’s natural! 

A mother thinks her baby beautiful, 
however horrid. It’s her very own. 

And this is yours. Your very own. Unaided. 

(For even Phyllis played a minor part!) 

And since you know it’s good, (or something more!) 
inspired, perhaps—you want acknowledgment. 
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And not to praise, where praise is clearly due, 
can seem an insult—nothing more or less. 

But, as I said, only the other day, 
to one who came to me to ask advice: 
this mania for writing should he kept 
well under control. It’s had enough to write. 
But, having written, then there seizes hold 
a wild compulsion to display the thing. 

Causing embarrassment to all concerned. 
oronte: 

You mean that I did wrong to read my Sonnet? 
alceste: 

I don’t say that. But then I also said, 

(to this same fellow who came pestering me) 
unless one’s writing has the flame of life, 
or glows with some reflection of its light, 
it’s quite superfluous! It doesn’t matter! 
oronte: 

That means my Sonnet wasn’t necessary? 
alceste: 

I don’t say that! But I did tell this fellow— 

(trying to curb his craze for scribbling) 

how many worthy men had harmed themselves, 

persisting in it!- 

oronte: 

Which applies to me? 

alceste: 

I don’t say that. 

[He suddenly turns on him with ferocity.} 

But will you tell me this!— 
What earthly reason have you got to write? 

And why the Devil want to be in print? 

A book that’s bad has only one excuse— 
the wretch who wrote it, did it for a living. 

Take my advice. Resist temptation. 
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Keep these effusions from the public ear. 

Don’t risk your reputation at the Court, 
where you are thought a cultured gentleman, 
to be a failure with your publishers! 
oronte: 

I gather you don’t like it very much! 
alceste: 

It’s of the age. There’s nothing real about it. 

I hate its artificiality. 
oronte: 

Surely a poem must be artificial ? 
alceste: 

Not long ago, I came across a verse, 
so well I liked it that I learnt the lines. 

It’s very old, and it’s anonymous: 

“ If the King offered me 
His Paris, large and fair, 

And if for it I had to quit 
The love of my true dear. 

This would I say, ‘ My liege, I pray, 
Take back your Paris fair; 

Much more I’d have my own true love, 
Much more I’d have my dear.’ ” 

The rhythms are very poor; the form naive; 
but being simple, has the ring of truth. 
oronte: 

I think it’s dreadful! I prefer my own! 
alceste: 

I’m sure you do! 
oronte: 

And let me tell you this: 
that there are others who agree with me. 
alceste: 

They can dissimulate. And I cannot. 
oronte: 

My God, you think you’re clever! 
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alceste: 

So would you, 

if I had praised your pitiable lines. 
oronte: 

I can do very well without your praise. 
alceste: 

In that you’re fortunate! 
oronte: 


What arrogance! 


alceste: 

No need to make yourself ridiculous. 
Behaving like a school-boy— 
oronte: 

Listen, please! 

if I were you, I’d guard that tongue of yours. 
alceste: 


And why! ? 
oronte: 

In any case, you haven’t heard 
the last of this! 
philinte: 


Gentlemen! If you please— 

oronte: 

I was to blame. I never should have come. 

Your servant, M’sieur! 

alceste: 

Yours! 


oronte: 

ALCESTE: 

[Oronte goes.] 


Good-day! 

Good-day! 


philinte: 

Your principles have made an enemy- 
a man who can be very dangerous. 
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He only wanted patting on the back! 

and he’d have won your suit for you. He could. 

But now, it’s possible, he’ll do the opposite. 
alceste: 

To prove that truth is truth, had I to lie 

about his rubbish ? 

philinte: 

Well, why not? 

alceste: 

I can't\ 

Have you no God, no Cause, no Purpose, nor no Aim, 
to which you hold yourself responsible? 

If he’d left here, to spread abroad the tale 

I thought his poem was a Masterpiece, 

that word, once spoken, could not be withdrawn. 

It is repeated, and the falsehood grows— 
one drop of poison in the Well of Truth, 
the ripples widen to eternity!— 
and in the end pollutes the very source 
of all that’s honest in Society. 

To me it’s blasphemy. I’ll none of it. 

In fact, I’m going home! 

[He collects bis hat , cloak and stick and starts to go.] 

You can stay here! 

I’m better by myself! 
philinte: 

Oh no, you’re not. 

Your loneliness requires company! 

[Philinte collects his outdoor things .] 

alceste: 

I think I said I’d rather be alone! 
philinte: 

And I’d much rather leave you to yourself! 
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But I’m too fond of you, so to obey 

our mutual inclinations! Come, let’s go!- 

[As they move off, music: and the stage darkens. It grows 
light again. On the stage are Alceste and Celimene. The 
music dies away.) 

alceste: 

By your leave. Madam, I will speak my mind! 

I think you’re treating me disgracefully— 
heaping humiliations on my head. 

I’m hurt. I’m angry—to the breaking-point. 

I should deceive you—not to tell you so. 

You drive me to it. So against my will- 

celimene: 

So, you have come to see me, to reproach ? 
alceste: 

I’m not reproaching! 

CELIMENE 

No? 

alceste: 

Well! If I am, 

it’s most unwillingly—for both our sakes. 

I’m only saying things that must be said, 
if we’re to be together, happily. 

Your heart is generous; and very kind; 
but if it’s open, kind and generous 
to all the world—it’s more than I can bear. 
celimene: 

My dear, I wouldn’t hurt you for the world. 

You know that very well. 
alceste: 

Indeed I don’t! 

celimene: 

Oh, but you’re being very troublesome! 

And what’s it all amount to—tell me that ? 
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If men admire me, how am I to blame? 

Can I prevent the creatures loving me ? 

And when they come to pay their duty-calls, 
am I to bar the door? Be always “ Out ”? 

Or have my servants drive them from the house 
alceste: 

No need to drive them off. But, equally— 
no need to give them such encouragement! 

I grant you, you can’t help your loveliness! 
Your beauty shines about you, like a flame. 

But the provoking way with which you treat 
your wretched victims, when you’ve conquered 
fills them with hope. And like a cloud of moths 
they spend their time, aflutter round your light. 
celimene: 

Why blame the candle, for the broken moth? 
Can I burn bright for one, and not for all? 
alceste: 

Of course you can! You do it all the time! 
Turning your beacon light this way and that. 
(Which, at the present, shines upon Clitandre) 

In Heaven’s name! What can you see in him ! 
That empty-headed, good-for-nothing, vain, 
ill-mannered, self-opinionated pup! 

Except that he’s unpleasant to the eye, 

I can’t see why you notice him at all! 

Does his long little-finger nail exert 
some fatal fascination? Or his scent? 
or have you fallen for his great fair wig ? 
or do his fancy breeches ravish you ? 

They’re very fetching! 
celimene: 

Alceste! 


alceste: 

His sickly, hopeful smile 


Or his smile ? 
and treble voice! 
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celimene: 

You can be very cruel, and unjust. 

And, with it all, wildly unreasonable. 

Now: listen, please! And have a little sense! 
You’re not the only one to go to Law. 

I have a law-suit, too—and young Clitandre 
can help me win it. (Which 1 mean to do.) 
alceste: 

Oh, what’s your law-suit matter? Let it go! 
Rather than win it thro’ a man I hate. 
celimene: 

Alceste, that’s selfish, and ridiculous. 

Your jealousy is getting out of hand! 

Is there a man that you’re not jealous of? 
alceste: 

You welcome every man, with open arms. 
celimene: 

And how delighted you should be at that! 

If there were one I welcomed specially 

then you might have some cause for jealousy. 

alceste: 

You choose to blame me, since I can’t endure 
the intimate, easy, love-provoking way 
in which you entertain the men who come 
crowding to see you—in their multitudes!- 

celimene: 

Alceste! Again- 

alceste: 

Well! There’s a lot of them! 
And now, I ask you this: most solemnly. 

What do I get? More than all the rest? 
celimene quietly , and sincerely ): 

The joy, my dear, of knowing you are loved. 
alceste {after a moment's pause ): 

But do I know it?! How can I be sure? 
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celimene: 

Do you suppose I’d tell you of my love— 
unless I simply couldn’t help myself! 

Sit and confess I’m no more self-possessed, 
the heart that I was born with, not my own; 
dependent for my happiness on you. 

(On you —of all men. Obviously I’m mad!) 
And yet my love’s too large to be contained 
(with any comfort) unexpressed in words. 
alceste (after another moment's pause)-. 

I can’t believe it! Can’t believe my ears! 
That’s not a speech you make to other men?! 
celimene: 

But that’s a very shocking thing to ask. 

Have you no feelings? You’re impossible! 

I simply don’t know what to do with you! 

If you persist like this—why, there’s an end. 

I shall be forced to let you have your way, 
and banish all the others from my life. 
alceste (in a great triumph)-. 

I’m suddenly as full of happiness, 
as I was full of anger when I came. 

You raise me up, and cast me down, at will. 

(With a sudden change.) 

Oh, God Almighty! What a servitude! 

If ever I escape this slavery, 

regain my freedom, call my soul my own. 

I’ll thank my lucky stars!- 

celimene: 

Well, I must say! 

alceste: 

I’ve made no secret of it from the first. 

I’ve done my best to rid myself of you. 

To tear you from my heart. No good. I can’t. 
And, for my sins, I love you—helplessly. 

I wish you knew how hopelessly I love! 
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celimene: 

I think your love is quite unparalleled! 
alceste: 

I could believe no man has ever loved, 

as I love you- 

celimene: 

I could believe it, too! 

For how you love to quarrel. And to scold; 
your passion finds expression in abuse! 
alceste: 

But that's all over. There an end of that !— 
And from this very moment. 

[Ce/itable's maid servant , basque , enters .] 


celimene: 


What d’you want ? 

basque: 

Madame, the Marquis Acaste is below. 
celimene: 

I shall be pleased to see him. Ask him up. 


(Basque withdraws .] 


alceste: 

But am I never to have you to myself? 
celimene: 

You wouldn’t have me quarrel with the man? 
alceste: 

No need to quarrel. But why have him up? 
celimene: 

He’d not forgive me, if I left him there. 
alceste: 

And what of that? Celimene!—let him go. 
celimene: 

I’d much prefer to be on friendly terms. 
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alceste: 

On friendly terms!- 

celimene: 

He, and his many friends, 
have quite a deal of influence at Court. 

True, they can do one very little good; 
but quite a lot of harm (because they talk), 
so when they talk—(It’s only common sense), 
let them speak well of us. 
alceste: 

So, every time, 
you’ll make excuses for—whoever comes. 
basque (re-entering): 

Madame, another Marquis- 

alceste: 

Not Clitandre? 

basque: 

Clitandre it is- 

alceste: 

God help me! That’s enough! 
[He snatches up his hat; and is going.) 


celimene: 

Where are you going? 
alceste: 

Home! Or for a walk. 

celimene: 

Please stay! 
alceste: 

Whatever for? 

celimene: 


Because I wish it. 

I want you to stay here. 
alceste: 


I can’t see why. 
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These two young men dislike me heartily. 
And both of them are quite insufferable! 
celimene: 

But if I ask it! Alceste! Do you hear! 

I ask you to stay here. 
alceste: 

I’m sorry, No. 

celimene: 

Oh, very well. Do as you please. Begone. 

{Basque re-enters. Followed by Eliante.\ 

Dear Cousin Hliante! 
eli ante: 

Acaste is here. 


[Acaste appears .] 

And Clitandre with him. 

[Clitandre appears; then Pbilinte.] 
celimene: 

Dear Philinte as well! 

(To Basque .) (To all.) 

Set chairs. Isn’t this charming? 

(To Alceste.) Haven’t you gone! ? 

alceste : 

No. You must choose between us. 
celimene: 

Not so loud! 

alceste: 

And choose this very hour. 
celimene: 

Alceste, be quiet! 
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alceste: 

It’s them or me! 
cf.limene: 

You must be mad! 


alceste: 

I’m coming to my senses. 
I’ve been too patient. 
celimene: 


Oh no. 

You must choose. 


You’re not serious! 


alceste: 


Yes! 


[basque has set the chairs. Celimene seats herself. Acaste 
and Clitandre sit one on each side of her y close. 

Eliante and Philinte sit together a little apart—and 
Alceste remains standing.] 

clitandre: 

I’ve just come from the Louvre. And there, Cleon— 
(you know the man I mean) contrived to make 
the usual exhibition of himself. 

Quite pitiable! If only some kind friend 
would tell him what a frightful fool he is. 
celimene: 

He cuts a sorry figure in Society. 

His clothes are just as silly as his speech. 

You’d swear he never could be more ridiculous— 
and then next time you meet him—well, he is! 
acaste: 

Talking of people being ridiculous— 

I’ve just met Damon! Under the broiling sun, 
he kept me, for an hour, in the street. 

(I wasn’t even in my Sedan Chair!) 

But standing in the roadway—arguing! 
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CELIMENE : 

And how he argues! Quite interminably! 

A sea of words without a fish of meaning! 

ELI ANTE (to Pbilinte ): 

We’re getting on. It warms my very heart, 
to hear our neighbours so well spoken of. 
clitandre: 

And Timante, Madame! What do you make of him? 

CELIMENE.* 

What do 1 make of him? Well, let me think! 

I’d say, a Mystery not worth the solving. 

He never seems to have a thing to do, 
and yet he’s always busy—doing nothing. 

And always so important with it all. 

He loves to interrupt a conversation, 
pull at your sleeve, and whisper in your ear, 
a secret that was none, six months ago. 
acaste: 

And Geralde, Madame? 

CELIMENE: 

Oh, that Prince of Snobs, 
who always tells you of his Royal Friends. 
Emperors, Kings and Queens—(he has no others— 
Monsieur and Madame arc unknown to him!) 
Nothing but Royalty. He has one other 
topic of conversation—horses and dogs. 
clitandre: 

They say Belise is quite familiar with him! 

CELIMENE.' 

Belise! I ask you! Mountainous Belise! 

Was ever anything so huge! Or half 
so silly 1 When she comes to call, I sit— 
not knowing what to do, or what to say. 

I fire my wittiest sallies at her head, 
they hit against that vast expanse of face, 
and fall, stone dead, upon the floor between. 
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Even the weather fails. It can’t evoke 
the faintest ripple of some human trait 
across that trackless desert of a face. 

Look at your watch; and yawn—a dozen times— 
it’s all in vain—she’s quite immovable. 

acastf. : 

And young Cleon? His house is always full. 

The Height of Fashion flock to visit him. 

celimene: 

Oh, that’s his chef. His friends go there to feed. 

I was there yesterday. Quite wonderful. 

Except, he was included in the meal. 

philinte: 

His uncle’s a considerable man. 
celimene: 

One of my dearest friends! 
philinte: 

I’m very glad. 

A man of Culture. And a Connoisseur. 
celimene: 

I love his knowledge and his scholarship. 

Yet, I confess, he always tries to seem 
a little cleverer than he really is. 

And constant striving after cleverness 
can be a strain for everyone concerned! 

Deriving pleasure from a work of art 
throws doubt upon one’s own intelligence! 

(That’s what he thinks!) As only fools admire, 
men appear wise by always finding fault! 

Such perfect taste, that nothing satisfies. 

(In other words, he doesn’t like a thing!) 

The same with talk. No subject’s deep enough. 
And there he sits—arms crossed; and eyes half 
closed; 

contemptuous of everything that’s said. 
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ACASTE: 

The very man! His picture to a Tee! 
clitandre: 

You have a genius for this portraiture! 
a lceste: 

Oh, very fine! Oh, very fine indeed! 

That’s right! Goon! Don’t spare a single soul. 
Chastise them all. 

[He turns on the two young wen.] 

But let me tell you this: 
if any of those people whom you mock 
entered this room, you’d rush to welcome them, 
call them your dearest friends. 
acaste: 

Why turn on us ? 

clitandre: 

If you’re offended, then blame Celimene. 
alceste: 

For once I’ll not. I’ll not blame Celimene. 

She talked, my fine young men, for your applause. 
Her wit turned cruel to appease your taste. 

What point in mockery, if none respond ? 

Of course you are to blame—the two of you. 
philinte: 

Why so concerned with those she talked about? 
You would condemn them just as much yourself. 
celimene: 

Surely, our friend is bound to disapprove? 

And would we have him take the common view? 
Such power of contradidon is from heaven, 
and not to use it would be impious. 

If you take one side —he will take the other! 

And take it, all alone! For it would seem 
too like becoming of the common herd 
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to mix with Others of the same belief. 

I’ll tell you something more: he’s so contrary, 
he’ll contradict himself, and his own thoughts; 
and so he does—when others give them voice. 
alceste: 

The laughter’s on your side. So you can laugh! 

I’m proud to be included in your list. 
philinte: 

Alceste! Admit! You simply can’t endure 
to hear your fellows either praised or blamed. 

But, sometimes, such a verdict must be right. 
alceste: 

Never! Because such judgments always err. 

Men praise excessively, or condemn off-hand. 
celimene: 

Alceste!- 

alceste: 

No, Madame, please! I have not done. 
And tho’ I die for it, I must protest 
the way you take your pleasure, gives me pain. 
These fellows egg you on to spitefulness, 
for which they blame you, when your back is turned. 
acaste: 

No! That’s not fair. I find the lady perfect. 
clitandre: 

I see her beauty; and I see nought else. 
alceste: 

You both are wrong. Oh, she has many faults, 
and much to mar her beauty. Very much. 

I’ve told her so! 

CELIMENE 

He tells me little else! 

alceste: 

The slightest flaw in something one adores 
must be an irritation, and a grief; 
one is so proud of anything one loves, 
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(or wants to be) so when one’s pride is humbled 
then is one’s love—it can’t be otherwise. 

The more one loves, the less one dares to Hatter; 
the more one loves, one has to criticise. 

celimene: 

It seems you have to! But it seems to me 
your way of loving is eternal strife. 

ELI ante: 

Lovers, my friends, don’t waste their precious hours, 
bewailing mutual faults. For love is blind, 
and they don’t see them. What ne see as faults, 
they see as virtues—and so love the more. 

One, sickly pale, becomes divinely fair; 
one, nigger black, a ravishing brunette; 
the lean and lanky have a sylph-like line; 
the fat are comely; and the slovenly 
(who take no care) seem to have careless grace. 

A giant may be looked up to as a god; 
a dwarf appear petite and exquisite. 

The haughty ones have souls above their work; 
the stupid are good-natured; th’artful witty; 
some ceaseless chatterbox, a cheerful body, 
who keeps things going; and the half-wits modest. 
alceste: 

I can’t agree with you! 
celimene: 

Of course you can’t! 

Let’s take a turn along the Gallery. 

You’re not going? 
acaste: 

No, Madame! 

clitandre: 


Oh dear No. 

alceste (to Celimene)'. 

You seem most anxious that they shouldn’t go. 
(To Acaste and Clitandre.) 
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Don’t let me keep you! For I mean to stay 
until you two have gone!—I promise that! 
acaste {to Celimene): 

I can stay here with you the whole day long— 

should I be welcome- 

clitandre: 

and the same with me. 
Until the King retires for the night 
the Palace can quite well get on without me. 
alceste: 

Well! What happens next?! 
basque {entering): 

You’re wanted, Monsieur, 
by a man below, on urgent business. 
alceste: 

Tell him I have no business, except here. 
basque: 

He has a uniform covered with gold. 
celimene {to Basque): 

See who it is! 

[An ojficer enters .] 


basque: 


He’s here! 


alceste: 

officer: 


What d’you want? 


A word in private, if you’d be so good. 


alceste: 

You can speak out. What can you want with we? 
officer: 

The High Court Judges, Monsieur, whom I serve, 
charge you to present yourself before them. Now. 
alceste: 

Me? 
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officer: 

You. 

alceste: 

Now ? 


OFFICER : 


Now. 


alceste: 

What for? 

philinte: 

It’s this affair between yourself and Oronte. 
celimene: 

Whatever does this mean? Philinte? You know? 
philinte: 

He and Oronte insulted one another; 
they almost came to blows over some poem 
Oronte had written, and Alceste disliked! 

When we were born, it would have meant a duel, 
but now the Judges wish to arbitrate. 
alcf.ste: 

I’ll not give in; I’ll not withdraw a word. 
philinte: 

When you’re in Court, be careful what you say. 
alceste: 

Whatever happens, 77/ not compromise. 
philinte: 

Then you’re a fool! 
alceste: 

Perhaps. The world can judge. 

philinte: 

No, you’ll be judged by those who live by Compro¬ 
mise 

And they’ll expect it of you. 
alceste: 

Expect it?! Will they?! 

They should know me better. They’re the fools ? 
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Withdraw or not, you must obey the Summons. 
alceste: 

How can they arbitrate? They’re ignorant. 

What can they know of Literature? Yes! Fools! 
philinte: 

It would be wiser if you could adopt 
before the Court, a rather milder tone! 
alceste: 

But I’ll not retract! I say, the thing’s a crime! 

OFFICER : 

That’s for the High Court Judges to decide. 
alceste: 

Ridiculous! They can’t make me retract! 
philinte: 

No!—Very well!—As long as you appear. 
alceste: 

I am determined what to tell the Court: 

the man who wrote that poem should be hanged! 

| They laugh. ] 

I’d no idea I could be so amusing! 
officer: 

Sir, I must ask you, come with me! 


[ Alceste doesn't wove.] 


Alceste! 


[Still Alceste takes no notice.] 
celimene: 

Alceste! This is a Summons there’s no disobeying. 
alceste: 

Yes, yes. I’m going. But when they’ve done with me, 
(or, when I’ve done with them!), I shall return. 
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[He borvs. And goes; followed by the officer. . . . 

Music . . . stage darkens. 

Lights up again. 

The two young men, Acaste and Clitandre y are on the stage 
together. 

Music stops.] 
clitandre: 

How well you look, dear Marquis, and how pleased, 
both with the world at large—and with yourself! 

ACASTE: 

Pleased with the world? I am! And with myself! 
clitandre: 

You find life so amusing, do you not? 

No troubles! Nothing amiss! 
acaste: 

Nothing at all! 

I find to be alive a sheer delight! 
clitandre: 

But, my dear Marquis, would you tell me this— 
looking yourself directly in the eyes— 

(as far as possible) Can you be sure 
you really have so much to crow about? 
acaste: 

Well, my dear Marquis, since you ask—at least, 

1 see no earthly reason to be sad! 

Young, wealthy, very well connected— 
which means I never need be out of work, 
and never need do very much of it. 

I’m brave. At least, Fm very full of courage 
about the things that do not frighten me. 

I’m witty . . . don’t you think? and full of taste— 
just natural good taste that needs no study. 
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When, at the theatre, new plays are produced, 

I act—as critic. Am discreet. Well mannered. 
Handsome—with remarkably fine teeth; 
a good, athletic figure; and well dressed. 

I am well liked by men, adored by women, 
favoured by the King—and so, I ask, 
why should I worry? And, dear man, I don’t! 
clitandre: 

And yet I find you here, continually! 
acaste: 

By God, you have me there! I can’t endure 

a woman’s indifference. As lesser men 

may groan and grovel seeking to obtain 

the final favour that they don’t deserve, 

men of my stamp don’t care to love “ on credit ”! 

Spending one’s capital—and losing interest! 

If women are essential—so are we! 

We have our part to play—as they have theirs! 

On either side, it must be give and take. 

I’m quite prepared to give—when I have taken! 
clitandre: 

And, my dear chap, you think your chances good? 
acaste: 

Yes, my dear fellow, I have reason to. 
clitandre: 

Dear boy! You flatter and deceive yourself. 
acaste: 

You think that’s so?—I’m flattered and deceived? 
clitandre: 

But why are you so sure of your success ? 
acaste: 

Perhaps I’m flattered! 
clitandre: 

Why so confident? 

acaste: 

It may be I’m deceived? 
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clitandre: 


acaste: 


But have you proof? 


None—if I Hatter and deceive myself! 
clitandre: 

Has Celimene confessed ? 

acaste: Oh no, she spurns me! 

clitandre: 

Acaste, stop fooling! Has she promised you? 
acaste: 


She hates the sight of me, and worships you! 

It won’t be long before I hang myself! 
clitandre: 

Marquis, I have a bargain to propose. 
acaste: 

A bargain ? 
clitandre: 

This: When one of us has proof 
that Celimene is his, why then the other 
will leave the field; and end this rivalry. 
acaste: 

Yes! I accept! 

Good! Here’s my hand! 

And mine! 


There’s someone coming! 

Wait, in idleness! 


[They wove apart. Celimene enters .] 


celimene: 

Still here ? 
clitandre: 

I am a prisoner of love. 

acaste : 

And I; bound hand and foot, and heart! And 
everything! 
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celimene: 

I thought I heard a carriage in the drive. 
basque {entering): 

Madam Arsinoe is below. 
celimene: 

That dreadful woman! What does she want with me ? 
clitandre: 

She has the reputation of a prude! 
celimene: 

Hypocrisy, my dear! And nothing else! 

She’s just as worldly as the rest of us. 

Full of desires and of appetites 
she doesn’t get the chance to satisfy. 

She cannot catch a lover of her own, 
so looks with baleful eyes on those who do. 

She tries to hide her dreadful loneliness 
by branding all she lacks as criminal. 

She wants a lover; and she has an eye 
on Alceste. And because he pays me court 
regards me as a thief! Oh, how she hates me! 
Really, she’s very stupid! And can be 
so rude. 

[Madam Arsinoe enters .] 

My dear y it’s wonderful to see you! 
| They move to greet one another .] 
acaste {to Clitandre ): 

If I leave these two together, will you come? 
clitandre: 

Indeed I will. 
acaste: 

Then come! 

[In the doonvay , he makes a deep bon-.] 

Ladies! 
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[And be goes.] 

clitandre (in the doorway , waking his deep bow): 

Dear Ladies! 


[And he disappears.] 


arsinoe: 

Oh, I’m so glad they’re gone. 
celimene: 

And so am I. 


arsinoe: 

Dearest, I’ve called to give you some advice. 
celimene: 

How very sweet of you! 

ARSINOE 

Don’t mention it. 


celimene: 

Sit down. 
arsinoe: 

I thank you. (Sits.) 
celimene (sits): 

Now! 


A r s i noe (hesitating): 


Yes, now 


celimene: 


I’m waiting. 


arsinoe: 

First, let me say I come here as a friend. 
celimene: 

Of course you do. 
arsinoe: 

Of course. And as a friend 

I’m jealous. 
celimene: 

Pardon. 


10 
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arsinoe: 


For your reputation. 


celimene: 

How very thoughtful of you. 
arsinoe: 

Not at all. 

The other day I visited some friends— 
they were of some importance, I may say— 

We talked of you- 

celimene: 

You did ? 


arsinoe: 


Indeed we did. 

I heard some things (I grieve to tell you so) 
not to your credit. 


celimene: 

Not? 


arsinoe: 


Not in the least! 

They said your way of life was scandalous. 

They spoke of all the men who congregate 
about your house. Discussed them, one by one; 
it took some time. And then they turned to you. 
Some, being tolerant, called you indiscreet. 
Others (It’s hard to tell you) something worse. 

I did my best for you. 
celimene: 


I’m sure you did. 


arsinoe: 

I said that certainly you meant no harm, 
behaving as you do, thro’ ingorance. 

But there are things one really can’t excuse 
and I was bound to admit that dreadful things 
are said about you; often with some truth. 
Not that I doubt your Virtue. Heaven, No! 
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But to be virtuous is not enough. 

One has to seem so—to a prying world. 
I’m sure you’ll take this visit in good part; 
and realise it springs out of my love. 
celimene: 

Dear Arsinoe. 

A RSI NOE 

Darling Celimene. 

celimene: 

I am so grateful. 

arsinoe: 

Grateful!!! 


celimene: 


But of course! 

All that you say, and with such kindliness 
places me under an obligation. 
arsinoe: 

Obligation ? 
celimene: 

Which I shall repay. 

arsinoe: 

How very good of you! But please don’t trouble. 
celimene: 

Trouble, my darling—it will be a pleasure! 

Since you have been to such great pains over my 
reputation, let’s consider yours! 

I, too, was speaking to some friends of mine, 

(of much the same importance as were yours) 
and it so happened that we talked of you. 

At least, you were just mentioned—nothing more. 
The company dismissed you with a word. 
arsinoe: 

A word? 
celimene: 

Two words: “ A Prude No, it was three— 
An “ interfering ” prude, to be exact, 
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who bridles at the shadow of a sin, 

(so someone added), having entirely failed 
to see the substance of it—tho’ you try! 

Peeking and prying into other lives, 
and giving solemn lectures to your friends, 
upon jour virtue, and their wickedness. 

Finding your happiness in destroying theirs. 

(My dear, you can imagine how I felt!) 

And after what we’ve said to one another, 

I have no doubt that you’ll expect to hear 
that I spoke up for you. Indeed, I did. 

If she could only find someone to love her, 
she’d be a different woman! But we agreed 
such a solution most improbable. 

And, I regret to say, the rest persisted 

how infinitely better it would be 

if you’d look less to others, more to yourself, 

and dear, good Madam !—mind jour own business !! 

I know you’ll take these comments in good part, 

and realise they spring out of my love. 

arsinoe: 

Trying to help a friend, one is exposed 
to insult. That I knew. But little thought 
to be so much insulted. 
celimene: 

You surprise me. 

arsinoe: 

At least it shows my words were necessary; 
neither my visit, nor my breath’s been wasted. 
celimene: 

I so agree with you! 
arsinoe: 

I beg your pardon! 

celimene: 

Such tete-a-tetes are good for both of us. 

Why not more often? Why not once a week? 
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arsinoe: 

Once a week! If you had any conscience 
the truth would be enough—once and for all. 

celimene: 

Once and for all! Oh No. Inadequate. 

And sounds so final. I hate finality. 

No. Once a week. I’ll come and tell you what 
I hear of you. You do the same for me. 
arsinoe: 

I’d be no match for you in scandal-mongering. 
In any case, the world knows what you are. 

It’s I who am so cruelly misjudged. 
celimene: 

Don’t let that worry you. For, after all, 
it costs us nothing to give praise or blame, 
and all such judgments may be right or wrong, 
or may be both! 

ARSINOE 

Both!? I don’t follow you. 

CELIMENE: x 

There is a time for all. 
arsinoe: 

A time for all ? 

celimene: 

When one is young, for gallantry and love; 
when one is getting on, then—to behave 
in such a way as to be thought a prude 
is only natural. You follow now? 

I suppose it’s possible in years to come 
I shall behave as you do—but not yet! 

arsinoe: 

Really I can’t help feeling sorry for you. 

Such a child! Such ignorant childishness. 

Your mind is even younger than your years. 
And only that excuses what you do. 
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celimene: 

And what excuses can I find for you? 

Certainly not your youth! If men prefer 
my company to yours, the fault’s not mine; 
and, equally, not theirs! Why be so envious? 
arsinoe: 

Whatever makes you think I envy you? 

And what about you is there to be envied? 

A strange world you live in! Solitary! 
celimene: 

Solitary ?!! 
arsinoe: 

So very much alone! 

celimene: 

Alone! Really! How ridiculous! 

I walk abroad—and find myself surrounded; 

I stay at home—and people crowd my house, 

to keep me company. 

arsinoe: 

To keep you company! 

Flies buzzing round a Honey-Pot, 
don’t keep it company—they merely buzz. 

Men hovering about you; sometimes settling; 
having to be brushed off—is merely tiresome. 

I grant you there are many! Oh, they swarm\ 

But lovers are cheap to come by; very cheap. 
One only has to be as cheap oneself; 

Won with a shameless ease—if one is shameless; 
This you have yet to learn: Lovers are common. 
But Love is rare. 
celimene: 

And Goodness such as yours 
allied to Wisdom, is just mythical! 

Your very Virtue is a Mockery. 

A transparent Cloak; a Mask that doesn’t hide. 
Put it aside! Come off your Pedestal! 
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Why not remember, while there’s Life there’s Hope. 
Pursue a little pleasure of your own. 

You may not catch it! But the very effort 
will do you good; and will do others good. 

There’ll be less room in you, or time, for malice. 

arsinoe: 

I must be going! 
celimene: 

Surely not so soon. 

ARSINOE 

When my carriage comes. 
celimene: 

Perhaps it’s best. 

In a moment, one of us, or both 
Might say something unkind! 

ARSINOE 

Oh! Unthinkable ! 


\ Alceste enters.\ 

celimene: 

Alceste! 
alceste: 

I fear I interrupt? 
celimene: 

Come in! 

(To Arsinoe.) 

My dear, I beg, you wait your carriage here, 
now I can offer one of my retinue 
to keep you company. I have some letters 
that just won’t wait. Alceste, my dear, 

I know you’ll entertain this lady for me. 

(To Arsinoe.) 

Forgive this seeming incivility. 

It has been such a pleasure. Au revoir! 
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[She curtseys and goes.] 
arsikoe: 

So I am forced upon you, poor dear man! 

Tho’ I could ask no happier accident. 

(And there are many who would say the same.) 

You baffling creature! For I don’t know why! 

What hidden forces in you so command 
esteem, affection and a deep regard ? 

I know of no one else so much respected. 

1 wish the High Court Judges felt the same. 
alceste: 

Why should they Madam ? What have I done for them, 

that I can claim special consideration? 

arsinoe: 

Oh, come, Alceste! You know, as well as I, 
that the High Courts of France do not exchange 
favour for favour—it were wrong they should. 

But merit such as yours, your many gifts, 

your wit, your learning, your integrity- 

alceste: 

Oh, please, dear lady, please! Enough of that! 

What do you hold the function of the Courts? 
Unearthing unsuspected qualities 
in those who come before them? 
arsinoe: 

No, I don’t. 

But qualities like yours need no unearthing. 

They are manifest. I’ve heard you praised 
by high and low, by rich and poor alike. 
alceste: 

When everyone is praised for everything, 
and everything considered praise-worthy— 
superlatives piled high on one another 
toppling over into absurdity— 
then, to be praised ceases to have a meaning; 
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while something really great remains unpraised; 
and, for the want of praising, perishes. 
arsinoe: 

I do so wish you had a friend at Court. 

You know you always could have, if you wanted. 

If you would say the word, one word, say Yes, 

I could do much, and would rejoice to do it. 

The wheels would turn, smoothly, on your behalf; 
all your disputes, settled as you would wish. 

You would gain entrance to a larger life— 
and doors, so opened, do not close again. 
alceste: 

And when I enter into “ larger life ”— 
what should I find!? Safer to stay outside! 

You say a door, so opened, doesn’t close. 

What if it should? And closing—shut me in! 

For I’m not built for life within those walls; 

I can say what I mean—and nothing else! 

And when I’m silent—can’t conceal my thoughts! 
Both spell disaster in that precious world 
behind those precious doors! I thank you. No! 

I’m better where I am. And here I stay. 
arsinoe: 

We’ll forget the doors. I wish I could 
as easily put you out of my mind. 

In you, I see a human paradox— 
integrity enslaved by what is false. 
alceste: 

Enslaved! An ugly word! Will you explain- 

arsinoe: 

The one you love is quite unworthy of you. 
alceste: 

You’re in her house; and call yourself her friend. 
arsinoe: 

I am alone with you. And, for your sake, 

I say you are betrayed! 
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ALCESTE! 


You dare say that! 

And say it “ for my sake ”! Accept my thanks! 
For one in love, it makes most pleasant hearing 

A RSI NOE 


I 


Alceste! I’m sorry! Deeply sorry for you. 

I know she has possession of your heart. 

But her heart isn’t yours—and never will be. 


alceste: 

That may be so. May be. I cannot tell. 

Hearts are not books. We cannot read at will. 
And what is written there we cannot know, 
till we are told—one way, or the other! 

“ Betrayal ” is another ugly word. 

I could have wished that your solicitude 
had spared me this suspicion! 
arsinoe: 

Dear Alceste, 

I’ll say no more; never another word— 
if you prefer to live in ignorance. 
alceste: 

No. I must hear. These hints and innuendos 
can do more harm than something spoken out. 
arsinoe: 

Indeed, I will speak out. Come to my house, 
and I will prove Celimene’s faithlessness. 
alceste: 

So you would prove it! How can you do that? 
arsinoe: 

One of these many letters that she writes, 
came to my hand. I’ve kept it, for your eyes. 
alceste : 

I’ll not read it. 
arsinoe: 

As you will. I think you should. 
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alceste: 

I’ll not believe. At least—unless I must. 
a rsi noe: 

You’ll have no choice. 
alceste: 

I have no choice in loving. 

arsinoe: 

Let’s walk. We’re very close. (I mean my house). 
Give me an arm. That’s right. Thank you, my clear. 
alceste: 

This letter, tell me—who was it written to ? 
arsinoe: 

All in good time; be patient. 
alceste: 

You have the letter? 

arsinoe: 

At home. I’ve said I’ll show it to you. Come. 

[ They disappear . . . Celim'ene re-enters, a pen in one 
hand, an unsealed letter in the other.\ 

celimene: 

Alceste! 

[She stops; surprised to find the room empty. She goes to 
the window . . . and obviously sees them from it . . . she 
turns from the window .] 

I wonder! . . . Have I been a fool?! 


Curtain 
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[ Philinte and Eli ante are on the stage.] 


philinte: 

Never have I known such obstinacy! 

Hardly a person in the whole High Court 

who didn’t beg him modify his judgment. 

hie wouldn’t budge! He wouldn’t! Not an inch! 

And, what is more, never (I’m sure I’m right) 

never has such a trivial dispute, 

such insignificance, engaged the time 

of all those learned judges. Never, I swear. 

“ I’m very sorry, gentlemen,” he said, 

“ very very sorry—but I won’t retract.” 

“ I can’t,” he said, and just went on repeating, 

“ I can’t, I can’t; it isn’t possible!” 

He couldn’t understand (or said he couldn’t), 
the reasons why Oronte was so upset. 

“ Why does he think his honour is at stake, 
simply because he cannot write a poem? 

A man may be a perfect gentleman, 
and write appallingly! He is. And does.” 

Then he went on: (Oh, I can hear him now!) 

“ I’ll say of him exactly what you want. 

I’ll praise his manners; his munificence; 
his skill in shooting, fencing, or on horse; 
he’s honourable, brave, he’s—what you will; 
but when it comes to writing, he's a clorvtt\ 

He cannot nrite! And that’s the truth of it. 

So what he writes degrades the art of writing. 

If he continues, then he’s better dead!” 

And then arose a clamour in the Court. 

And Alceste took the verses in his hand. 

He spoke quite gently. (His one compromise!) 

“ I’m sorry, gentlemen, for all our sakes, 

I cannot like thf* thing—it isn’t good! 
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No man of taste could ever think it was; 
no man of truth could ever say so. That’s the all.” 
And so it was—the sitting was adjourned. 
eliante: 

I think it strange that we should think it strange! 
A man who really cares about the truth! 

Is not ashamed of it; and fights for it. 

Which makes my pulses beat! For it’s exciting! 
And that, my friend, is very dangerous! 
philinte: 

For him? For me? For you? For which of us? 
eliante: 

Which do you think? Most certainly, for we . 

A woman—so I think—looks up to love. 

(Men can look down, happy to condescend) 

But when I find myself raising my eyes, 
happy; and breathless; with a beating heart; 
then, I can tell you, love is not far off. 
philinte: 

The more I see of him, the more I wonder— 
at this “ condescension ” that you’ve spoken of. 
For he loves someone he looks down upon. 
eliante: 

I would rather say, first he looks down, 

then he looks up- 

philinte: 

—and in bewilderment, 
gets far more pain than pleasure out of it. 
eliante: 

Another way of saying that the God 
of Love’s a devil! And he’s mischievous! 

He prefers mixing incompatibles. 

It gives him more to do! With more variety! 
People fall out of love, and in again! 
philinte: 

Eliante, tell me: do you think she loves him? 
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eliante: 

How know a heart that doesn’t know itself? 
Sometimes she loves—quite unaware of it. 

And when she vows she loves, I think she doesn’t. 
philinte: 

I fear he’s in for trouble. 
eliante: 

So do I. 

philinte: 

I know if I were he. I’d look elsewhere— 
and not have far to look! You’re beautiful; 
and he’s a fool! 
eliante: 

I think that Vm the fool. 

So much I wish him well, so very much, 
that I do all I can, unfailingly, 
to aid his love for cousin Celimene. 

Philinte, that’s true! You must believe it true! 

My only consolation—that in love, 
nothing is certain. Alceste may grow cool; 
or Celimene may turn her eyes elsewhere. 

If that shall happen, and he turned to me, 

I think that I could love him all the more 
because he’d been rejected by another— 
the joy of healing, added to my love. 
philinte: 

You said, just now, you thought you were a fool. 

I know I am ! I’ve told him many times, 
if I were he, that you would be my choice. 
eliante: 

My dear, you told him that?! 
philinte: 

Indeed I did. 

Who but a fool would say it, loving you ? 
eliante: 

Philinte, you don’t mean that! 
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philinte: 


Indeed I do! 

If Cclimene and Alceste were to marry 
would you then think of me? For now, I think 
of nothing else. Would you then offer me 
that tenderness and grace, kindness, sincerity', 
which Alceste will not see. It’s you I love. 


[Alceste enters, l ie is in great distress .] 


eli ante: 

Me! 

alceste: 

My friends, I have been sinned against. 
eli ante: 

Alceste! 

What is it? Something’s happened to you! 
alceste: 

I can scarce breathe. 
eli ante: 

Oh God, my dear, what is it? 

alceste: 

I should have been less shattered if the Heavens 
had crashed about my ears. I would they had. 
philinte: 

Tell us what happened. 
alceste: 

I can’t speak of it. 

eli ante: 

Oh please, you must. 
philinte: 

Alceste! 

eliante: 

Alceste! 

alceste: 

Can so much beauty dwell with ugliness ? 
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Such loveliness be part of treachery? 

I’ve been deceived; and cheated. Celimene 
eli ante: 

Celimene! 
philinte: 

I was afraid! 

eliante: 

What has she done? 


alceste: 

Broken every promise; ever syllable 
of every vow she’s ever made to me. 
eliante: 

I can’t believe it! 
philinte: 

How can you be sure? 

alceste: 

How can I be sure! I’ve evidence. 
eliante: 

Evidence ? 
alceste: 

I have been given evidence. 

philinte: 

Yes, but it mayn’t be true; probably isn’t! 

You know your hasty temper, and your jealousy. 
alceste: 

For God’s sake, man, be quiet! How can you know. 
I tell you there’s no doubt, no doubt at all 
None. None. None. Oh No! There can be none. 

I have a letter here. Here; in my pocket. 

Here it is. From her. It’s to Oronte. 
philinte: 

Oronte! 

alceste: 

Her shame and my misfortune, both 
are written here. Oronte! of all my rivals, 

I feared Oronte the least. Oh, she’s been clever! 
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Cleverness in deceit is doubly vile. 

Broken, and made a fool of, all in one! 
philinte: 

You say a letter! Is that evidence? 

A letter may say more than it means; or mean 

less than it says. 

alceste: 

Oh, for God’s sake—stop! 

This thing has happened. There’s no remedy, 
pretending that it hasn’t. 
eli ante: 

Try and calm yourself. 

alceste: 

You’d have me calm myself? 
eli ante: 

Indeed, I would. 


alceste: 

I cannot calm myself without your help. 
eli ante: 

Afy help ? 
alceste: 

But with your help. I’ll not be beaten. 


eliante: 

There’s little that I wouldn’t do for you. 
alceste {looking at her): 

Philinte is right; you’re very beautiful. 
eliante: 

I think I would do anything you ask. 
alceste: 

Why, then I’ll be revenged. 
eliante: 


Revenged. 


philinte: 


But how? 


alceste {to Eliante ): 

Philinte has told me, and I’ve known it’s true. 
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that you would be his choice, and should be mine. 
You are as fair as she; and far more true. 

For you are truth; and she is treachery. 

Let love be ruled by reason—just for once! 

I offer you myself, my ceaseless care; 
and it shall be my aim, my happy task, 
to serve you, and to bring you happiness. 

And, having loved one who has played me false, 
how much the more, I’d love the one I trust. 

( With sudden added passion.) 

And she shall see that I can love; and serve; 

be proud, and grateful; full of generous praise- 

philinte: 

Who shall see this ? 
alceste: 

Why! Celimene of course! 

I’ll make it plain to her what she has lost! 
eli ante: 

Oh dear Alceste! My heart goes out to you. 

I grieve with you, for losing Celimene. 

I cannot bear to see you suffering. 

I even sympathise (at least, in part) 
with your desire to be revenged on her. 

It’s very human. Very natural. 

Indeed more human than you sometimes are! 

And what you say to me, and say of me, 

touches me very deeply- 

alceste: 

You are touched ?! 

eli ante: 

So deeply, Alceste, that I hesitate. 

The wrong you say she’s done, may not be great. 
And then—what need of me? or of revenge? 

You have been sorely hurt by one you love. 

(We all plan counter-strokes we seldom deal.) 

Guilt becomes innocence—wishing it so!— 
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A lover’s anger is a passing storm. 

And reconciliation is an ecstasy. 
alceste: 

No, Eliante! There’ll be no relenting. 

I’ve done with her. And I should hate myself 
if I should come under her spell again. 

Ah!!—Here she comes! 

(He ga^es off stage.) 

My anger doesn’t lessen, 

at the sight of her, but grows- 

eliante (appealing)'. 

Philinte! 

alceste (stillgating off): 

I shall confront her with her obvious guilt. 

Put her to shame. And then- 


[He breaks off as Celimene appears.\ 


eliante (to Philinte): 
[Philinte leads Eliante off.\ 


Take me away! 


alceste (not noticing this): 

God give me power to control myself. 
celimene: 

Good gracious me! But something’s very wrong! 
Whatever is it? Alceste, what’s the matter? 
Alceste!!—If looks could kill I should drop dead! 

ALCESTER : 

No; I’d not have you dead. I’d have you live 
to hear the naked truth about yourself. 

Never, never before, in the world’s history, 
has anything more false, more full of lies, 
more poisonous, come out of heaven or hell, 
than you! 
celimene: 

Well! really! that’s a pretty speech! 
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alceste (beginning to lose control ): 
Don’t laugh! Stop laughing! Blush! 
celimene: 


Blush!? 


alceste: 


If you can! 

You have cause enough. And well you know it. 
And now, I know it, too. Yes, I have proof. 

Proof that there’s no denying. Past all doubt. 
celimene: 

What is all this? Kindly explain yourself. 
alceste (more and more wildly ): 

My mind, before I knew, predicted this. 

All my suspicions, that you so despised, 

utterly justified. 

celimene: 


Alceste, I’m waiting! 


alceste: 

In spite of all the trouble that you took 
to put me off the scent, some Guardian Angel 
whispered in my ear. 
celimene: 

But whispered what ? 
Alceste, very soon, I shall lose patience. 
alceste: 

I know that a mere vow cannot be binding; 
that Love breaks in and out of promises. 

You cannot storm your way into a heart. 

A heart chooses its conqueror—and yields! 

If you’d been open with me from the first, 
told me the truth; rejected my advances, 

I should have had no reason to complain- 

celimene: 

No reason, Alceste—but you a 'ould have done I 
alceste: 

But you encouraged me, you led me on; 
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raised me to heaven, to plunge me into hell. 

A human hell of disillusionment; 
humiliation; bitterness; and rage— 

(He quite loses control.') 

I cannot think of it; or speak of it; 

I’m half-mad with anger; more than half-mad; 

I’m possessed with it. I’ve lost control; 

I’m not responsible for what I do. 
celimene (strongly enough to control him ): 

Please stop behaving like a naughty child; 
or like some lunatic. You’ve lost your senses. 
alceste (quietening ): 

Yes. I have. I’ve lost them utterly! 

[There is a moment's silence into which Celimene speaks .] 


celimene: 

Now; tell me, quietly, what it’s all about! 

[He is quiet for one moment; and then , is again not able to 
contain himself .] 

alceste: 

The Impudence! God! The Effrontery! 

Shameless you are! And yet, you’ll not escape. 

(He produces the letter .) 

See here! See! Look at this! Look, look! 

A letter in your hand! How well I know it! 
celimene: 

Give it to me. 
alceste: 

That’s what I mean to do. 

Take it. Please take it! 

(He thrusts it at her) There’s no answering that\ 
celimene: 

Is this the cause of such stupidity ? 
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[She glances through i/ y for a moment; he, watching. Tben.\ 

alceste: 

You’re very calm! How can you be so calm? 

CELIMFNt: 

Of course I’m calm. If I behaved like you, 

we should be in a way! 

alceste: 

I’d thought of this! 

You will disown it, since it isn’t signed! 
celimene: 

And why should I do that? I wrote this letter. 
alceste: 

You can sit there, and have it in your hand, 
and, holding it, can look me in the face! 

Confessing that you wrote it. Horrible! 
celimene ( looking him in the face): 

Alceste, you are a very foolish man! 
alceste: 

Not such a fool as you would make of me. 

That letter—yours—is written to Oronte. 
celimene: 

Oronte!! This letter written to Oronte!? 

And, pray, who told you that? 
alceste: 

I have been told. 

celimene: 

And you believe it? 
alceste: 

Yes. 

celimene: 

Well! Really! I must say- 

alceste: 

If not to him, then to some other man. 
celimene: 

Some other man? 
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alceste: 


Of course. Who is “ your own 


celimene: 

Suppose I wrote this to a woman friend. 
alceste: 

A woman! ? 
celimene: 

Yes. A woman. One who is very 
close; and very dear to me. What then ? 

The phrases do not sound so “ horrible ”! 

{She quotes from the letter.') 

“ My Own.” “ My darling.” “My very dearest love.” 
alceste: 

Give it to me! 


[He snatches it hack , and re-reads //.] 
celimene: 

What can you find to hurt you, 
or to blame me for? 
alceste: 

Very ingenious! 

I hadn’t thought of this! No! It’s a trick! 

What d’you take me for? Twisting me this way, 
and that! You wrote this to a woman! Who? 

Tell me! 
celimene: 

After the things you’ve said to me? 

Oh, no. No. No. Emphatically, no! 
alceste ( persisting ): 

If this was really written to a woman, 
tell me her name. Tell me who she is. 
celimene: 

I’ve just said No. I think you must have heard. 
alceste: 

If you’ll not tell me who the woman is, 
how can you expect that I’ll believe ? 
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CELIMENE: 

It’s not a matter of the least concern 
What you believe. Oronte, I think you said! 

—It was Oronte to whom you said I wrote it.-'— 
Good! By all means! Then, let it be Oronte! 
ALCESTE {deflated)'. 

Her name! I beg you. Please. That’s all I ask! 
celimene: 

That’s all you ask! That’s very good of you! 

Very magnanimous! Now, listen; please— 

I have told you, more than once,—I love you. 

And that alone should shield me from suspicion. 
You seem to weigh what others say to you, 
against my pledge of love—and that’s an insult. 

A man may say he loves just here and there 
as fancy takes him; it’s not the same with us. 

Such an avowal goes against our instinct. 

But when it’s made, you do us wrong to doubt. 

And you have done me w'rong, Alceste. Great 
wrong. 

You can be angry—and so can I. 

(And do not judge the anger by the noise.) 

You rail against yourself for loving me! 

I’ll do the same. Oh, but I blame myself 
for being such a fool! If I was sensible 
I’d be unfaithful. Then you might complain. 
alceste {surrendering ): 

I’m at your mercy! That’s the truth of it! 
celimene: 

Your love is shallow—that’s another truth. 
alceste: 

Shallow! 
celimene: 

It lacks trust —which is essential. 

alceste: 

Trust is a virtue for the very young. 
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who do not know the world. (The very young!) 

Or, for the very old, who have forgotten. 
celimene: 

Now, don’t take refuge in philosophy. 
alceste: 

So much I love you, that I only wish 
that no one else thought you were lovable! 

I wish that you were poor and miserable. 

It would be such a joy, such happiness, 

if—through my love—you owed me everything! 

celimene: 

For you, perhaps. More doubtfully, for me! 

[Alceste's servant, Du Bo/s, runs in. He is an awkward 
fellow. Now, out of breath, dishevelled, his coat un¬ 
buttoned. his stockings loose.] 

Why! Here’s your man! And what a state he’s in! 
du bois: 

Oh, Master Alceste! 
alceste: 

Well? What d’you want? 

du bois: 

Want? Nothing, Master- 

alceste : 

Why are you here? 

du bois: 

The strangest things are happening at home! 
alceste: 

Strange ? But how, “ strange ” ? 
du bois: 

I’m sure I don’t know “ how ” 
But things are going badly! Very badly! 
alceste: 

“ Badly ” ? What d’you mean ? 
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alceste: 

Of course. 
du bois: 

With someone here? 


alceste: 

DU bois: 

We must be off! 
alceste: 

“ Be off”? 


Speak out, you oaf! 


du bois: 


That’s about it! 

Make ourselves scarce. Clear out. Decamp. 


alceste: 


Decamp ?! 


du bois: 

No time for “ fond farewells ”! 
alceste: 


Will you please tell me 

Why you are saying this ? 
du bois: 


Oh! Why! 


alceste: 

Yes. Why? 


du bois: 

Ah, there you have me! For 1 don’t know why. 
alceste: 

What’s it all mean? 
du bois: 

I’ve told you, we must hop it! 

alceste: 

I’ll break your neck unless you tell me plainly 
why you’re here and what it is that’s happened. 
du bois: 

I’ll do my best. You mustn’t hurry me. 

I’ve run so fast, I’ve left my wits behind. 
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The first thing was a Man!—All dressed in black! 
All black, he was. All black from head to foot. 
(His face was yellow but his looks was black.) 

He came into the kitchen, by the door— 

(at least, I think so)—didn’t sec him come. 

He plumps a paper on the kitchen table, 
scribbled all over, in a dreadful mess. 

Well! I can read—or very nearly can— 

But this! A scholar couldn’t make it out. 

It was about your lawsuit—that’s a fact. 

The Very Devil couldn’t tell you more. 
alceste: 

But—in heaven’s name—what has this paper 
got to do with “ clearing out ”? 
du bois: 

Ah!! Wait!— 

About an hour after—was it an hour?— 
maybe it was less, or maybe more— 

Another gentleman, who often calls— 

(I know him well)—he comes, and asks for you. 
(And was he in a state?! A dreadful state!) 
Because he knew how fond of you I am, 
he told me this: I was to come to you— 

(and here I am)—and tell you that he’d called. 
alceste: 

What was his name ? 
du bois: 

That’s it! I can’t remember! 

alceste: 

Never mind his name! What did he say? 
du bois: 

What I’ve been telling you! You must be off! 
You must get out o’ here. And get out quick. 
You’re threatened with arrest. 
celimene: 

Arrest?! 
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DU bois: 


Arrest. 


alceste: 

But is that all ? You mean he said no more ? 
du bois: 

That’s all he said. Except hp asked for ink. 
And there he sat; and wrote a letter to you. 
Explaining everything. 
alceste: 

Give it to me. 


celimene: 

Arrest? I’m frightened! Alceste, what’s it mean? 
alceste: 

I know no more than you! Now, where’s that letter? 
du bois: 

Would you believe it! On the kitchen table. 

I’ve left it there. 
alceste: 

You brainless idiot! 


celimene: 

My dear, it’s no good getting violent! 

Go home, and read the letter for yourself. 
And then come back and tell me—if you can. 
alceste: 

I shall be back before the day is out. 

(To Du Bois.) 

Get on with you! (Du Bois goes.) 

(He gives Celimene a bow.) 

My dearest! 


celimene: 


Au revoir. 


[Music. Alceste follows Du Bois. Stage darkens . . . 
and becomes light again. Music stops.] 

[The stage is empty. But at once, Alceste hurries on, 
followed by Philinte.] 
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alceste (speaking as he appears '): 

My mind’s made up! I am quite determined. 
philinte: 

Whatever may have happened, there’s no need— 
alceste: 

Please! That’s enough! I am determined! 

I shall leave Paris; find some lonely spot 
and live my life in honest solitude. 
philinte: 

I cannot see the need! 
alceste: 

You can’t? I’ll tell you. 
Justice, Honour, Decency—even the Law— 
were, all of them, against my adversary; 
and yet, he wins! The world knew I was right, 
(knew it beyond dispute); and yet—I lose! 

With Justice on my side, I lose my case! 
philinte: 

In France, today, how was that possible! 
alceste: 

Working, behind the scenes among his friends, 

at Court, among the Bankers, everywhere 

where influence and money can prevail, 

this shameless scoundrel wins. And, having lost, 

I’m at the mercy of my enemies. 

philinte: 

I fear that’s true. I fear that’s very true! 
alceste: 

And now, there’s this abominable book! 
Anonymously written; rightly condemned. 
They’ve set a whisper going—I’m the author! 

I come across it everywhere I go. 

Not only on their lips, but what is worse, 

behind their eyes. And they they turn their backs! 

philinte: 

It’s unbelievable. 
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alceste: 

Oh no; it’s true. 

All Paris knows I wrote the wretched thing— 

except myself! 

philinte: 

Yes, but you can deny it. 

alceste: 

Of little use. Denials sound absurd, 
while everybody smiles. 
philinte: 

It’s a disgrace! 

alceste: 

I’m told it was Oronte who started it. 
philinte: 

Oronte! 
alceste: 

I’ve never said a word of him 
but what I thought was true. 
philinte: 

And in the Courts, 

you praised him. 
alceste: 

Well, I said I recognised him 

as a man of breeding- 

philinte: 

Which he is. 

alceste: 

And just because I didn’t like his poetry, 
he seeks to ruin me. To ruin me! 

Nothing will satisfy him but my ruin! 
philinte: 

I warned you at the time. He’s dangerous. 
alceste: 

But why should men behave in such a way ? 

For that's what matters, more than his victory 
or my defeat. What’s the reason of it ? 
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Men know of Honour. And of Decency. 

Or Virtue. Truth. Of Generosity. 

They know of Friendship. And Self-Sacrifice. 

Of doing good rather than doing harm. 

Of helping other lives, not hindering. 

That’s not the end. So much surrounds a life. 

Music, there is. And Painting. All the Arts. 
Philosophy. And Knowledge. Literature. 

The Wisdom of the Ages—all is ours. 

There’s the capacity to be as gods— 

and we’re no better than a pack of wolves! 

philinte: 

God knows you have good reason to complain. 

But, granting that, still you exaggerate. 
alceste: 

You think I do? 
philinte: 

You do. I’m sure you do. 

Scandal, my dear Alceste, is half a game. 

They like to whisper—and they don’t believe. 

(It wight be true; and that’s enough for them. 

They know it isn’t!—but why spoil the fun?) 

And when they turn their backs—more sheep than 
wolves! 

Because the others do. No more than that. 

They’ll not arrest you. 
alceste: 

No? 


philinte: 


I’m certain of it. 

In sober fact, I think they’ve gone too far. 

The tide will turn against them, and toward you. 
And for your Law-suit, have it tried again. 

You can appeal- 

alceste: 

Oh, nol I’ll not appeal. 
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The Verdict stands. And while that verdict stands 
if I do nothing else in all my life— 
do nothing else—my life is justified. 

There is my proof of human wickedness! 

And there’s my message to Posterity! 
philinte: 

You’ll not appeal?! 
alceste: 

I certainly will not. 

It well may cost me twenty thousand francs. 

But, for that sum, for twenty thousand francs- 

philinte: 

You’ll buy the right to hate your fellowmen! 

To indulge your inclinations; and, the while, 
to call yourself a reasonable man. 
alceste: 

At least I’ll leave them with no great regret. 

And, do you dare call me unreasonable, 
protesting at the treatment I’ve received ? 
philinte: 

No. I agree with everything you’ve said. 

The world is in a very sorry way! 

It should be different! Not a doubt of it! 

But that’s no reason to withdraw from it. 

My dear good fellow, think! It’s just because 
men are so bad, you can philosophise! 

If they were all that you would have them be 
whatever would you find to talk about ? 

Nothing to criticise, or grumble at. 

And with no reason to be miserable, 
how miserable you’d be! 
alceste: 

Oh! That’s enough. 

You can spin words with such facility, 
and give them any meaning that you choose, 
so, I give in. Granted! That black is white! 
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But (without argument)—let me say this: 

I am withdrawing on my own account. 

For safety’s sake! I can’t control my tongue. 
And what—at any moment—I might say, 
could cost my freedom. Or my very life. 

And life (as I would live it) is still sweet. 

And so I’m going. I have come to tell 
Celimene; and ask her to come with me. 
philinte: 

You think she will ? 
alceste: 

Philinte, I dare not think. 

philinte: 

Celimene’s out. 
alceste: 

She’ll very soon be back. 

philinte: 

Why don’t we go upstairs to Eliante; 
and there, together, wait for Celimene. 
alceste: 

You go, alone. I’m better by myself. 

To tell the truth. I’m very near distraught, 
with hope, anxiety, and doubt. 

(He looks around him.) 

This looks 

a quiet corner for uneasiness! 

[He sits in a secluded corner of the room.] 
philinte: 

just as you will. I wish you happiness. 

[He goes. For a moment Alceste sits waiting, alone. 

Then Cilime tie enters with O route. 

11 
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Aleeste rises and moves so as to be out of their sight. And 
they are unaware of him. 

Oronte is following Celimene very closely , and is making 
love to her.] 

oronte: 

Oh! dearest lady! Loveliest Celimene! 

Be merciful, and make me wholly yours. 

I dangle at the end of every whim 

that you may have. It’s most uncomfortable! 

All that I ask of you is Certainty. 

Well, not quite all! But must have that to start with. 
I must be sure of you! And, being sure, 

I cannot wait. It isn’t natural! 

At least there’s something you can do for me— 
banish Alceste! We’ve had enough of him ! 
celimene: 

What have you got so much against Alceste ? 

I’ve often heard you speak quite well of him. 
oronte: 

I see no need at all to answer that! 

It’s quite beside the mark! The question is— 

What ar cyour feelings? Which is it to be? 

I know it lies between Alceste and me. 

So, lady—make your choice. 
alceste (coming fonvard): 

And I agree. 

The gentleman is right—at least, in this!— 

I find my voice an echo of his words. 

I love you, just as much as he—and more. 

I am impatient—even more than he. 

I must have certainty. And cannot wait. 

On such a moment may a life depend. 

In mercy, make your choice! 
oronte (becoming over-friendly ): 

My good Alceste! 
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As this is not a case of literature, 

but love; as gentlemen, we can agree- 

[Oronte puts on an assumption of indifference. Alceste , 
on the other hand , is obviously in an agony of suspense.] 


( Continuing .) 

You can rely on this: if you’re her choice, 

I shall retire. 

alceste: 

If you should be the one, 

I shall disappear, for good and all. 
oronte: 

Agreed. 

alceste: 


Agreed. 


ORONTE 


1 thank you. 


alceste: 


Not at all. 


oronte: 

If she should show the slightest inclination 
in your direction, then I take my oath 
I’ll never see her more. 
alceste: 

And I will swear, 
if she considers you. I’ve done with her. 
oronte: 

Madam, your servant!—We are in your hands. 
alceste: 

The time has come! 
oronte: 

For one, his hour has struck. 


alceste: 

An hour now would seem a century! 

The moment’s here. The parting of the ways. 
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One step—this way, or that—no looking back. 
What follows is along another road. 

[Celimine looks from one to the other.] 


celimene: 

Well! Well! Well! 


alceste: 


You hesitate! 


oronte: 


You waver! 


celimene: 

Oh no, I don’t. I neither hesitate, 

nor waver. And I’ve no doubts at all. No. None. 

Of all the many doubtful things in life, 

where choice is hard—love is not one of them. 

One doesn’t choose to love. One does. Or doesn’t. 

And so, my dear—or should I say, my dears- 

oronte: 

Ahh!! 
alceste: 

Oh, this is intolerable! 
celimene: 

Then I’ll say this:— 
oronte: 

(Now we can hold our breath! 

alceste: 

I cannot breathe!) 
celimene: 

I’ll not declare myself 
before the two of you. It’s most unseemly. 
oronte: 

Such Female Niceties! A frank avowal 

is all I ask- 

alceste: 

And that’s what I demand. 
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celimene: 

Demand ?! 
alceste: 

Demand!! 


ORONTE: 


You can’t refuse us that. 


alceste: 

To be on friendly terms with everyone— 
that’s what she wants. But, now, it will not do. 
You cant be on good terms with both of us! 
oronte: 

You never spoke a truer word than that. 
alceste: 

I shall take your silence as a “ No 
oronte: 

Again, well spoken! I’m indebted to you. 
celimene: 

How you go on! I’m sick of both of you! 

The two of you! You’re both as blind as bats, 
with skins as thick as hippopotami! 


[ B/iante appears, followed by Pbilinte.\ 


Here’s Eliante! At least she’ll understand. 
Oh, my dear cousin!—Come and rescue me! 
I’m being set upon by two fierce men, 
in league against me. 
oronte: 

Really! 


alceste: 


Celimene! 


celimene: 

They both demand, with equal vehemence, 
that I should choose between them, here and now. 
Take one into my heart, and send the other 
packing. Dear Cousin. Tell me what to do. 
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ELI ante: 

I’m not the one to ask. I fear I’m biassed. 

I love the man—(or woman)—who speaks truth. 
oronte: 

Oh, well spoken!! 

(To Celimene) Now you must speak out, 

you can’t avoid it! 

alceste: 

Or, hold your tongue! 

For I have said I’d take that as an answer. 
oronte: 

One word! Say, Yes. 
alceste: 

Or nothing, as you will! 

\Acaste bursts into the room, followed by CH/andre. fto/h 
young men are livid with anger.\ 

acaste: 

Forgive us, please, this most abrupt intrusion. 

There is a matter we’d discuss with you. 
clitandre: 

The thing concerns us both. 

(lie turns to Alceste and Oronte.') 

Your presence here 
is fortunate. For it concerns us all. 

[Arsinoe makes her appearance.) 

arsinoe: 

I’m here again! Doubtless you’re surprised! 

But these two gentlemen invited me. 

Having such faith in me, they came to me, 
complaining bitterly, dear Celimene, 
of your behaviour. Well! Of course, I knew 
it was impossible that you had done 
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the dreadful things that they accused you of. 

(Tho’, I admit, the proof seemed absolute) 

But—as I said to them—there’s some mistake. 

She’s quite incapable of such deceit. 

(At least I think so!) And I’ve come along 
because I can’t imagine, dearest friend, 
how you will wriggle out of this affair. 

ACASTE {producing a letter)'. 

I have a letter written to Clitandrc. 

C LIT ANDRE (also producing a letter)'. 

And I another written to Acaste. 

ACASTE: 

It’s in her hand. 

(Showing it to Alceste , and then 0route.) 

I have no doubt you know it! 

Both of you. 

CLITANDRE (flourishing his letter)'. 

Mine too. They’re well worth reading. 
acaste (referring to the letter he himself holds): 

This letter is Clitandre’s, and he has mine. 

She begs him here to come and visit her. 

For he’s the only man she’s ever loved. 

And for the rest of us there’s just contempt. 

A little barb of words for each and all. 

But first she mentions “ that great hulking Viscount 
(He looks round the group.) 

He’s not here. A pity. Listen to this: 

(He reads.) 

“ As for that great hulking Viscount, I can t abide 
him. Ever since I watched him, a good three quarters 
of an hour, spitting into a pond to see the ripples 
No, I can’t abide him! As for that perky little 

Marquis ”— 

I suppose you know who that is! 

CLITANDRE (laughing): 

Yes! 
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AC A STL: 

It’s Mel 

(He continues reading.') “ —perky little Marquis, who 
held my hand interminably the other evening, he 
really is a silly little man.” (He breaks off , indignantly .) 
Silly little man!! 
clitandre: 

She’s quite a critic! 
acaste (back to the letter)'. 

“ But what fine clothes he wears; worth so much 

more than he!” 

clitandre: 

And really quite a wit! 
acaste: 

1 fail to see it! 

acaste: 

Then for our very serious and earnest friend: 

(To Aleestel) 

This is for you! Oh very much for you! 

(He reads.) 

“ Oh, I’ll admit sometimes he amuses me, with all 
his bluntness and bad-temper. But, for the most part, 
he bores me to extinction.” 
alceste: 

Bluntness and bad-temper! If only it wasn’t true! 
acaste: 

I thought that you’d appreciate her point. 

And now for you! 

(He turns to 0route; then reads.) 

“ As for our touchy poet, who thinks himself so 
clever; such a wag; and is unique in one thing— 

thinking he can write ”- 

oronte: 

Most illuminating! 

clitandre: 

Now listen to this! Written to Acaste. 
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(Written to the “ perky little Marquis ”) 

But here she writes he’s quite essential to her; 
and as for me—I’m not the man she loves; 

Oh no; not a bit of it; I’m conceited, 
over dressed, and have a treble voice! 

(His voice runs up into a squeak of indignation.) 

What next! Whatever put such an idea 

into her empty head ? 

acaste: 

It’s very strange 

how right her judgments are about some people, 
wrong about others. But you’ve heard enough. 
These letters give, I think we all agree, 
a very pretty picture of the writer. 
clitandre: 

Oh we shall treasure them. 


acaste: 


And many eyes 

besides our own, will get a glimpse of them. 

I 

(He goes up to Ce/imene.) 

A very pretty picture! Very pretty. 

A Miniature. A precious Miniature 
but with such contempt for anything 
that’s larger than herself. 
clitandre: 


Very well said. 

eli ante (under her breath to Phiiinte ): 

It’s more than I can bear! 


philinte: 


We mustn’t leave. 


clitandre (moving to the other side of Ce/imene ): 
A little woman who likes to belittle others— 
because it makes her feel more of a size. 


eli ante: 

Let’s wait in herel 
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[She disappears thro ’ a door.) 

PHILINTE (following): 

We still may be of use. 
acaste (to Clitandre): 

Oh very good. 

(Then to Ce lime tie.) 

Madam, I take my leave; 
with no regrets; even with eagerness. 
For other ladies, made of finer stuff 
await me, open-armed! 

[He disappears.) 


clitandre: 


I, too. Madam, 

bid you farewell. Even more ladies waiting— 
and even less regret! 

(As he follows Acaste.) 

Acaste! Dear fellow! 


[He disappears in pursuit of his friend.) 


oronte: 

And so I think I’m clever! And a wag! 

I’ve plumbed the depths of folly loving you\ 

I’ve been sincere. Until I heard those letters, 
my soul was full of love, and over-flowing. 

And now it’s empty. As a bowl might be, 
full to the very brim, turned upside down. 

You’ve stood me on my head! And done me good. 
Alceste! I’ve learnt my lesson—she is yours! 

[He goes.) 

arsinoe: 

There’s nothing I abominate so much. 
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as interfering in another’s life. 

But I’m so shocked, I cannot hold my tongue. 

The way you’ve played with this man’s happiness! 

A man who loves you. No. More. Worships you. 
Such love, such worship, should have made you 

Such Adoration turns one to a Goddess. 

Whether one will or no, one is divine 
to somebody. And that’s a Solemn Thought! 

Not much divinity in your behaviour! 

You’ve disgraced your sex. And tortured him. 

And You l Not fit to be his Servant-Maid! 
alceste: 

Madam, if you’ll allow. I’ll manage this 

in my own way. 

arsinoe: 

Dear man, of course you shall. 

alceste: 

I sec no need for you to take up arms 

on my behalf. 

arsinoe: 

Indeed, no need at all. 

alceste: 

I can’t repay you for your sympathy. 

If, out of anger, or from loneliness, .... 

I looked elsewhere—it would not be to you. 
arsinoe: 

Whatever made you think that crossed my mind? 
Peculiar Creature! Do you go about 
supposing every woman lives her life 
in hopeless misery in want of you?\ 

Another’s leavings aren’t so valuable! 

Thinking she’d made a fool of you, I spoke. 

You’re as ungrateful as she is dishonest! 

A pair of you! A very pretty pair! 

On second thoughts, an admirable match! 
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alceste: 

No. I shall go. 
CELIMENE {(1 cry ): 

Alceste! 


alceste: 


And go alone! 

And for those last few words, that last exchange 
I’m grateful to you. For in what you said 
there was a breath of freedom. Of release. 
Knowing I couldn’t live with you in Paris 
I know you couldn’t live with me, away. 

A dreadful knowledge!—But it sets me free! 

CELIMENE: 

So you refuse me ? 
alceste: 


The refusal’s yours. 


\Celiwene t in distress , begins to make her way from the 
room, E/iante follows her.\ 


eli ante: 

Cousin! 

CELIMENE: 

No, cousin, let me go. Tell him 
I wish him well! I wish him very well. 

[She goes. There is a moment's silence; and then Alceste 
turns to Eli ante.] 


alceste: 

If there were any sanity in love; 

if love were ruled by Thought, and not by Passion, 

by far the sanest thing that I could do 

would be to marry you. It would be madness! 

eliante: 

Don’t think of me, my dear, as all alone. 
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{She turns to Philinte.') 

Here is the best of men, who’ll take my hand; 
and take me with it—if I ask him to! 
philinte: 

My love! My dearest love! Taking your hand, 
I’d give my heart to you, in fair exchange; 
except—Alas!—I can’t! 
eli ante: 

What’s this?! You can’t? 

philinte: 

Dearest, you’ve had it since you were a child. 
eliante: 

I’ve come to love you for your faithfulness. 
philinte: 

I’ve loved you always. 
alceste: 

Hold fast, the two of you, 
to what you have—each other. Want no more, 
but give each other everything you have. 

And now I go to find people and things, 
that take delight in growing to their full; 
and keep a watchful eye on how they grow. 
Honest, and real, and—if I’m lucky—kind. 

Is that too much to ask? Well!—We shall sec! 

[He goes.] 

philinte: 

We must dissuade him! 
eliante: 

No. You’ll not do that. 

philinte: 

He mustn’t be alone, for all his life. 
eliante: 

When he has found the place he’s looking for, 
we’ll go and see him. 
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philinte: 

Yes! I’ll take my wife 

to visit him. 
eli ante: 

And most obediently 

she’ll follow, always, where her husband goes. 
philinte: 

Suppose I like the country where he settles, 

so well, I wish to stay there- 

eli ante {quite firmly')-. 

But you won til 

Paris for usl! . . . We’ll dine together. . . . 
Come!- 

[And, as she puts her arm through his, and leads him out of 
the room, the 

Curtain falls] 
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PEOPLE IN THE PLAY 

SGANARELLE, a Parisian. A bout 5 o years old 

his wife, some fifteen years younger than be is 

GORGIBUS, a Parisian. A contemporary of Sganarelie's 

celie, Gorgibus* daughter. About 19 

celie’s old nurse 

lelie, a Parisian. In bis early twenties 

lelie’s manservant 



SCENE 

street in 'Paris 1660. Outside Sganarelle's house. 


ACT ONE 


A. street in Paris. 1660. 

Outside Sganarel/e’s house. 

There is a window facing us, on the ground floor; through 
which one can look out into the street; or from the street 
look into the room. Just under this window, in the street, 
is a stone seat; so that anyone sitting on it leans against 
the side of the house, just under the window. 

The curtain rises on an empty street. 

hut immediately, Celie enters hurriedly, speaking with 
great vehemence as she appears. 

celie: 

No! Never!! Never, Never, Never, Never. 
gorgibus {her father. Following her and speaking with 
equal vehemence ): 

What was that? 
celie: 

1 said Never. 

gorgibus: 

I thought I heard you. 
I never want to hear that word again 
Never. 

celie {repeating, at him ): 

Never! Never! 
gorgibus: 

God give me patience! 

celie: 

Amen to that! You’ll want it! 
gorgibus: 

You young hussy! 

Miss Rebellion! Lady Mutiny! 

Which of us knows best? Which is the elder? Tell 
me. 
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celie: 

Considering you’re my father, the answer’s obvious. 
GOR gibus: 

You’ll drive me mad. 
celie: 

If I could make you sane. 

gorgibus: 

Unheard of Impudence! Why do I argue— 

When all I have to do is to command. 

I have your happiness too much at heart. 
celie: 

Ooh! What a thing to say! 
gorgibus: 

Be quiet. And listen! 
Quite unexpectedly, and only yesterday, 

A boyhood friend of mine, who has a son, 

Settled on him, twenty thousand Crowns; 

And then suggested he should be my Son-in-law. 
celie: 

Very nice for you\ I haven’t even seen him! 
gorgibus: 

I haven’t seen the twenty-thousand Crowns. 

1 know they’re there. That’s good enough for me. 
celie: 

I’m sure he’s hideous; and suppose he drinks. 
gorgibus : 

Daughter, a man with twenty thousand Crowns 
Is a good husband. His looks, and his behaviour 
Are quite beside the point! 
celie: 

Father! You forget: 

I love a man who loves me desperately. 

And I’m engaged to him. And more than that, 

You have already given your consent. 
gorgibus: 

I know, I know- 
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celie: 


Well, what can you say to that? 


gorgibus: 

It was before this other came along! 
celie: 

You rail at me for disobedience, 

And then don’t hesitate to break your word. 
gorgibus: 

I know what I’m about. I’ve lived and learned. 
Love doesn’t last. Romance is as a dream. 

The young can sleep and dream on a bare board. 

It’s when you wake you want to be comfortable. 

I love my girl too well to give her to a man 
Without her future financially assured. 

In years to come, when you are very rich. 

With everything you want, you’ll have me to thank 
Mark my words. Remember this conversation 
It’s a woman’s privilege to change her mind. 

And if you won’t—why then, I’ve done it for you. 
celie: 

I’ll never- 

gorgibus: 

Never Never! I’ve heard all that before. 
I never want to hear that word again 
Never, Never, Never! So, the last word’s with me! 


[And he goes off laughing and well pleased—An old 
woman has entered; and has been listening. Celie turns to 
her .] 


celie: 

There, Nurse! You heard him! What am I to do? 
the nurse: 

I wish a man with twenty thousand Crowns 
Would ask to marry me! He wouldn’t ask me twice 1 
Or, for that matter, a man without a Sou! 

Two arms, two legs, and a warm heart, that’s all I ask! 
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Oh, it was different before my old man died. 

I lay a-bed without a Warming Pan! 

Oh such a Comfort—someone there beside you. 

If only to say “ God bless you ”, when you sneeze! 

celie: 

I’ve no desire to lie beside a stranger. 

I want a Lover, not a Warming Pan. 
the nurse: 

Love sometimes follows marriage. Better that way. 
Than marry the man you love, and feel him cool. 
cf.lie: 

Both against me! Where can I turn for help? 
the nurse: 

Dearie, don’t take on. Do as your father says. 

You’ll have to, in the end—true as I’m here. 
celie {with a locket which she opens)'. 

No! Here’s the man I want: the man I’ll have. 
Look at him! Look! What eyes! and what a mouth! 
You wouldn’t have me throw my lover over, 

And hurl myself at twenty thousand Crowns. 
the nurse: 

I’ve known of worse embraces! Let’s have a look. 
{She takes the locket.) 

Ooh! What a One!! Oooh! He’s a Proper Dish! 
Ooh! I’m on your side! If he were mine 
I wouldn’t give him up, without a struggle. 

{She looks closer at the locket itself.) 

This is pretty, too! 
celie: 

He gave it to me. 

His own design; specially made for me. 

It’s Ebony, Mother-of-Pearl, and Gold. 

Inside, his portrait! Exquisitely drawn. 

A famous artist did it—as a present. 

Let me have it back. I swore to him 

I’d never part with it, not for a single moment. 
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It should be our emblem of undying love. 

That’s what we said. And of our Steadfastness. 
the nurse: 

All very touching! And what’s become of him? 
Why isn’t he here? That’s what I want to know. 
Here, by your side, that’s where he ought to be; 

To see your precious father keeps his word. 
celie: 

He’s very far away. 

THE nurse: 

Oh! That’s unfortunate! 

celie: 

He’s gone to see his parents in the South 
To tell them about me, and ask their blessing. 
the nurse: 

If I remember right, more than a week ago. 

When your father first mentioned this other man, 
You sent a message to him, calling for help. 
celie: 

Yes, I did. 
the nurse: 

And have you had an answer? 

celie: 

No, I haven’t. 
the nurse: 

And what do you make of that? 

celie: 

He hasn’t had time. 
the nurse: 

Nonsense, of course he has. 
Could he have changed his mind ? 
celie: 

No. No, he couldn’t! 

{She looks at the locket again.) 

Here, every little line spells faithfulness; 

Here’s someone I can trust. 
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THE nurse: 


I hope you’re right. 


But if he doesn’t bother to return, 

And claim you, as he should—you’re in for trouble. 
celie (sinking on to seat in front of the bouse')'. 

Oh Nurse, I’m frightened. 
the nurse: 

Are you!! I’m not surprised. 
celie {till her assurance and self-confidence collapsing)’. 
I’ve been so anxious! Never a word from him! 
What could have happened. I lie awake o’ nights; 
and in the mornings, cry myself to sleep. 

And all the warmth in me seems drained away. 

I feel so cold, and faint! 


[She leans back against the wall of the house , her hands to 
her head; thereby leaving the locket lying on the seat.] 


the nurse {all sympathy again): 

There! there! My Duckie. 

celie {rising and going up to nurse): 

Have you some smelling salts? 
the nurse: 

Come, and sit down again! 

celie: 

No. Let me lean on you. 
the nurse: 

What’s come over you! ? 

celie: 

The street! It’s going round! Hold me. I shall fall. 
the nurse: 

Sweetie! 
celie: 

Darker and darker! 

Oh, God-a-Mercy! 
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Help!! She’s fainted right away! Help Help! 

Will no one hear me— help, help, help!! I 

[Sganarelle appears at the window of his house .] 

SGANARELLE: 

Did I hear a voice ? ? 
the nurse: 

Oh, Help!!! 

sganarelle ('seeing her: and disappearing from the 
window): 

Great Heavens! 

the nurse: 

She’s dying. Help, help, help!!! 
sganarelle {comes running out of his house)’. 

It’s Me. I’m Sganarelle! Whatever is it? 
the nurse: 

Oh my poor Mistress! She’s in such distress! 
sganarelle: 

Oh, is that all? I thought something had happened! 
the nurse: 

Open your eyes, my darling! I think she’s dead! 
sganarelle: 

Dead! The Lady dead! Lady, are you dead ? ? 

There you are, she can’t be; she’d have told us so. 
the nurse: 

Here, take her! Get hold of her! I must fetch a 
doctor! 

[She shifts the dead weight of the girl into his arms; and 
hurries off.] 

sganarelle: 

Here’s a kettle of fish! What happens now ? 

[Sganarelle*s wife looks out from the window; and sees him 
with a girl in his arms.] 
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THE wife: 
Merciful Heaven! 
scanarf.lle: 


My husband!! 

Dead? What nonsense. 


the wife: 

What’s he up to? 
sganarelle: 

But I believe she is!! 

She’s cold! 

[ He runs his hand over her forehead, cheeks , and neck. J 


the wife: 


Oh, the Old Wanton. 
sganarelle: 

She’s cold all over! 

Her hands! Her feet! All her extremities cold! 


the wife: 

What goings-on! And in the open street! 
sganarelle: 

Her heart! Where is it? I can’t feel her heart! 

(He fumbles for it.) 

THE wife: 

Oh, the young hussy! Allowing him to take such 
liberties! 

What next, my Beauty?? 
sganarelle: 

Perhaps if she’s alive 

I could feel her breath warm on my cheek. 

(He leans down his head against her mouth. 

Apparently , to the wife , a long kiss.) 

THE wife: 

Shameless! He never kisses me like that! 

Wait till I get my hands on him—and her! 

(And she disappears from the window.) 
sganarelle (lifting his head from Celie's mouth ): 

She breathes! She lives! What do I do now ? 
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Where’s that woman who went to fetch a doctor? 
Well, if he won’t come to us, nothing for it— 

We must go to him! I’ll have to carry her. 

(He lifts her up.) 

Come up, my pretty! I’ve borne worse burdens! 
(And as he disappears with the girl in his arms he adds.) 
I’m glad nobody saw me! What would they think? 

[As he disappears , his wife comes running out of the house.] 

THE wife: 

Where have they gone to? Drat ’em! Disappeared. 
So that's the position! I half suspected it. 

He’s been stand-off-ish lately. Now I know why. 

Oh these Husbands! They’re wonderful at first. 
Such Passion! Such Romance! Such Sentiment! 

It doesn’t last. They very soon cool off. 

First go the Sentiments; then the Romance; 

And then the Passion—maybe the other way. 

It doesn’t matter, the result’s the same 
Off they go! And then bestow elsewhere. 

What should be kept for us, and for their homes. 
Well, Sauce for the Gander, why not for the Goose? 
And yet we hesitate. Perhaps because we’re Geese! 
Oh, if the Law had some provision 
For changing husbands as one changes clothes 
How pleasant that would be. And how refreshing! 
But women want Respectability. 

(She sits on the seat; and sees the locket beside her; she 
picks it up.) 

What’s this? My goodness! What a lovely thing! 
[Sganarelle reappears, followed by the nurse.) 
the nurse: 

I’m sure I’m much obliged. 
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sganarelle: 


Don’t mention it! 


I’m very glad the lady has come to! 
the wife: 

It’s beautiful! 
celie’s voice (off): 

Nurse! 


sganarelle: 

I think she’s calling you. 


the nurse: 

Coming, duckie! 
the wife: 

I wonder what’s inside. 


the nurse: 

God bless you, sir. 
sganarelle: 

And you. 


celie’s voice (off): 


Nurse! 


the nurse: 


Coming. 


|The nurse goes off. Sganarelle disappears into the house > 
as the wife opens the locket .] 


the wife: 

Oh! What a man! Oh No! It isn’t true! 

No man could ever be so like a God as this! 

[,Sganarelle appears in the room. He looks out of the 
window; so that he is practically looking over her shoulder 
at the locket.\ 


the wife: 

If ever I wanted to try a change of clothes, 
Here’s a garment I would gladly wear. 
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Oh, if my husband were such a man as this. 
Instead of what he is, a Clodhopper. 

[Sganarelle withdraws his head; and disappears.] 


the wife: 

Oh if I could meet him! But I never shall. 

An artist’s Vision of the Perfect Man! 

| Sganarelle comes running out of his house. He is in a great 
state.] 

sganarelle: 

So that’s what you think of me! A Clodhopper! 
That’s a nice thing to hear about yourself. 

What’s wrong with me I’d like to know! 
the wife: 

What’s wrong! 

You want to know what’s wrong with you! I’ll 
answer that 

When I have several hours with nothing else to do! 
sganarelle (raging at her): 

Insufferable! I can’t contain myself. 
the wife {laughing at him): 

If you could see yourself! Ridiculous!! 
sganarelle: 

Ridiculous! Me!? 
the wife: 

This silly show of rage. 

sganarelle: 

Silly show?? 
the wife: 

Pretending to be angry! 

sganarelle: 

Pretending?? 
the wife: 

Knowing all the time you’re in the wrong! 
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sganarelle: 

I'm in the Wrong ? ?! (He gapes at her.) 

THE wife: 

This wide-eyed innocence! 
You’re transparent, that’s what you are! 
sganarelle: 

Transparent.-' 

the wife: 

Your very eyes are Windows. Just clean enough to 
see through. 
sganarelle: 

You’ll drive me mad! I catch you with a lover. 
the wife: . 

What ? 
sganarelle: 

Well, with his picture then. It’s all the same. 
the wife: 

Indeed it’s not. A very second best! 
sganarelle: 

One leads to the other. 
the wife: 

I hope to God you’re right! 

sganarelle: 

What Wickedness! Aren’t you ashamed?? 
the wife: 

Oh, hold your tongue, 

I’ve had enough of you. Go to your Mistress. 
sganarelle: 

Mistress? Me?? 
the wife: 

Paw her from head to foot. 

sganarelle: 

Eh?! 

the wife: 

Then rest your silly head upon her bosom 
And steal another unresisted kiss! 
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sganarelle: 

Another what? 
the wife: 

You heard! Tho’ I must say 
Your paramour’s not what I’d call responsive! 
sganarelle (snatching the locket out of her baud')-. 

I’ll have that picture. 
the wife: 

Here! Give it back to me. 
sganarelle (be opens the locket; looks at it; and goes 
into his house with it ): 

And tell this man of yours to keep out of my way. 
[He disappears .] 

the wife (as she follows him ): 

To keep out of your way! What an idea! 

Oh, if you could only meet him—so should I! 

[She disappears, too, into the house. And immediately 
Lelie—of the portrait—hurries on to the stage followed 
by his servant.] 

lelie (as he comes striding on): 

Well, here we are at last! 

his servant (following him, dropping on to the seat, 
exhausted ): 

What’s left of us! 

[Lelie continues to pace up and down.] 

his servant: 

Master! You’re a Wonder! Are you never tired? 
lelie: 

No rest for me until I know what’s happened. 
the servant: 

Four days and night, a-horseback, in the saddle; 
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I’m jolted to a jelly; trotting, galloping; 

Up-hill, down-dale; no rest, no food, no drink! 

lelie: 

I’m tortured with anxiety! 
the servant: 

And so am I. 

Any moment now I’ll die of hunger. 

Except before I do, I’ll die of thirst. 
lelie: 

Neither she, her father, nor that Nurse of hers at 
home. 

the servant: 

While we’re waiting let’s go and get a meal. 
lelie: 

Can’t you think of anything but food? 
the servant: 

No. Not when I’m starving. 
lelie: 

She may be married. 

the servant: 

Then you’ll want something in your guts to help you 
bear it. 

An empty belly and a broken heart’s 

Too much for any man. 

lelie: 

Such cruel Luck 

She sent a cry for help, which went astray. 
the servant: 

That’s not your fault, nor hers, nor yet the messen- 
ger’s— 

A horse goes lame, and then a river flood 

Three days are lost- 

lelie: 

and all my life, and hers 

the servant: 

She’d not play you false; I won’t believe it. 
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Nor would you after a bottle of Wine, 

Wine’s a great protection against worrying, 

Like a warm over-coat against the Cold. 
lelie: 

Oh! go away and get yourself a meal! 
the servant: 

I always obey an order—and at once! 

[He runs off.] 
lelie: 

Although I’m sure he’s right, I’m torturing myself 
Quite needlessly. Her father’s given his consent. 
Why should he retract. No reason at all. 

Except I hear this other man is wealthy. 

She’d never fall for riches—I’ll go and eat! 

[He starts to go; but almost runs into Sganarelle, who 
comes out of bis bouse , the locket in bis band , gating at it, 
and not noticing Lelie.] 

sganarelle (at the locket): 

Oh, what a face! Oh what a horrid face! 

How cunning, sly, and lecherous he looks. 

A treacherous face! Depraved and profligate. 
Obscene and bawdy, lewd, voluptuous. 

Lustful, lascivious, debauched, a whoremonger, 

A libertine, a rake, unchaste, adulterous, 

Wicked, unprincipled, a breaker-up of homes. 
Licentious reprobate—an Evil Face; 

I’d know it anywhere. 
lelie: 

He’s something on his mind! 

sganarelle: 

The very Mask of Sin! 
lelie: 

What’s he looking at?? 

Oh No, ir can’t be. It’s impossible! 
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[Sganarelle moves across the stage , his eyes still glued on the 
locket; but this time Lelie follows him, trying to get a 
glimpse of //.] 

sganarelle {still at the locket ): 

So you’re the man who’s robbed me of my wife! 
God help you, if ever I set eyes on you! 

Who’s this fellow ? Following me about! 

lelie: 

It is! It is! Oh, if she’s parted with it, 

Then I fear the worst! 
sganarelle: 

What’s the matter with him 
Talking to himself! A sign of Madness! 
lelie: 

How did he come by it ? {Approaching him.) Excuse 

me, sir- 

sganarelle: 

I’ll keep out of his way, he may be dangerous! 
lelie: 

Sir, you avoid me! 
sganarelle: 

I don’t talk to strangers. 

We’re not acquainted! You face is unfamiliar! 

lelie: 

Sir, that Locket! How did you come by it? 
sganarelle: 

What’s that to do with you ? 
lelie: 

If you’ll answer me 
I’ll gladly tell you everything I can. 
sganarelle: 

This, handsome stranger, is a portrait of a- 

{He breaks off! And gapes at Lelie.) 

Now—God be merciful—this portrait is of- 
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lelie: 

Ale. 


sganarelle: 

You! This picture is ofjoull 
lelie: 

Yes. Yes, it is. 

sganarelle: 

So, then, this Locket—Was it ever yours? 
lelie: 

Indeed it was! 


sganarelle: 

You gave it to a lady? 


lelie: 

Indeed, I did! 
sganarelle: 

You dare admit it! 


lelie: 


And why not? 


sganarelle: 

Why not! WHY NOT. ... Oh, What Effrontery. 
lelie: 

Effrontery! I don’t know what you mean! 
sganarelle: 

I’ll tell you what 1 mean! First answer me this: 

The lady to whom you gave this pretty thing, 

Are you in love with her? 
lelie: 

Indeed I am. 


sganarelle: 

And she with you ? 
lelie: 

She was some weeks agol 

I haven’t seen her since. That’s why I gave her that. 

sganarelle: 

God give me patience! 
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lelie: 

Dear Sir, if He does 
Lead me a little; for I’m mystified. 


sganarelle: 

I’ll enlighten you. You don’t know who I am. 
LILLIE! 

I haven’t an idea. 
sganarelle: 

You’re in for a surprise! 

But first let’s get this absolutely clear: 

You’ll cease your attentions. The lady’s not for you! 

lf.lie: 

Cease my attentions!!! And may I ask why!! 
sganarelle: 

Certainly you may—her husband doesn’t like it. 


lelie: 

Husband! The lady’s married}} 
sganarelle: 


Didn’t you know 




lelie: 

I’d heard a Rumour! 
sganarelle: 

Rumour! God save the mark 1 


lelie: 

But who are you? And how d’you know all this? 
And if it’s true, who is she married to? 
sganarelle: 

Who is she married to! Who d’you think! To me\ 
lelie: 

To yon\ She’s married jo//! Oh this is terrible! 
sganarelle: 

You think it’s terrible! Well, that’s as maybe. 

But now you know, you’ll leave my wife alone. 

Are you still “ mystified ”? Or do you understand? 
The lady to whom you gave this Miniature— 

Very well painted; and of good design 
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And inscribed, I see, “ an emblem of true love ”— 

Is a married woman; and wants none of you. 

I’m glad we met. And trust we shan’t again. 

I’ll keep this Locket, as a Souvenir! 

{And be disappears along the street.) 
i.elie: 

So! the blow has fallen! She gave me up for him! 
Or rather, for his money. I’ll not think of it, 

I must forget. Forget! No! That’s impossible. 

If I can’t forget, I can think of them diff’rently. 

What a fine pair they make! How admirably suited. 
How fortunate they are! I’ll tell ’em so! 

I’ll not let them see I’m suffering at all! 

I’ll congratulate them. I’ll be generous. 

Such correct behaviour may increase their guilt. 

Yes, and how fortunate am I! To be alone, and tree! 
{He staggers.) 

That man of mine was right! Four days and nights 
With neither rest nor food. I must sit down. 

{He woves across to sink on the seatjust under the Sganarel/es 

jvindotv.) 

Oh God, I’m tired! Why did I send him off. 

At least I could have sent him for a drink. 

Oh, I could sleep and sleep! 

[He closes his eyes; and leans hack against the wall of the 
house. 

Sganarelle's wife appears in the window , within a few feet 
of him.} 


the wife: 


Where’s my fool husband ? 

He’s got the locket! Wouldn’t give it up! 

Well! Never mind! A Noble Face—I’ve seen the 


last of it. 
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(She looks down and finds herself staring into Lelie s.) 

Have I gone mad?! Have I so learnt his face, 

Are all his features so implanted in my brain. 

That every face I look at s to be his ! ? 

Is someone really there! 

It’s him! The very man! 

Leapt from the Locket—and asleep against my wall. 

Good sir! (He doesn't move; Louder.) 

Good sir!! 

[Still he doesn't move; and she disappears from the window .] 

lelie (opening his eyes): 

Strange dreams! 1 heard a voice 

Crying: Good sir. 

the wife (runningfrom the house)'. 

Good sir! 
lelie: 

Am I awake?? 

the wife: 

Good sir, indeed you are! And so am I. 

Or are we both asleep and dreaming of each other! 
lelie (struggling to his feet): 

You must forgive me. I’ve travelled far and fast; 
With little rest and nothing to eat or drink. 
the wife: 

Oh please come inside! \ ou shall have food and 
Wine; 

And everything you want! 
lelie: 

That’s very kind of you. 

I feel a glass of Wine might save my life! 
the wife: 

This way! Oh, but you’re very weak! 
lelie: 

It’s nothing much. 

No, I can walk! Show me the way! I’ll follow. 
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[And be follows her info the house. Sganarelle returns.] 
sganarelle: 

He really was surprised that she was married. 

1 think I’ve cooked his goose for him—and hers. 

I’ve learnt one thing—to keep an eye on her. 

(Behind his back y his wife and He lie are seen to enter the 
room. He continues.') 

And if I catch him, hanging about the place, 

Then, there’ll be hell to pay! And no half-measures. 
Well, back to my wife—I wonder what she’s at! 

[He turns and sees his wife and He lie toasting each other in 
glasses of wine. As he watches they clink glasses and drink.] 

lelie: 

Oh, but I wanted that! That’s done me good! 
the wife: 

Now, sit down and rest. 
lelie: 

I must be on my way. 

the wife: 

Let me fill your glass. 
lelie: 

I won’t say No to that. 

[She re-fills their two glasses.] 
sganarelle: 

He’s in my house! She’s giving him my wine! 
lelie: 

1 don’t know who you are. Or, why you should be 
So very kind to me. But, in an unkind world 
Such ready sympathy is very rare. 

You’ve done a greater service than you know. 

Your Wine has given me strength. Your overflowing 
cup 
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Of sympathy has given me the courage to bear myself 

With something of bravado in adversity. 

Perhaps, some other time, I’ll thank you fittingly. 
{Gallantly, be lifts first one band and then the other to bis 

lips.) 

THE wife: 

If I have given you anything, let me add this. 

{She basses him. Then.) 

Please, not another word, just leave me here alone. 
[Lelie turns and disappears from the room.] 


sganarelle: 

He’s coming out. I think I’d better kill him. 

[ He places himself in front of the door. Lelie comes out of //.] 
lelie: 

Oh! but the very man I want to sec! 
sganarelle: 

You want to see me ?! 
lelie: 

Yes. I hoped I should; 

What you told me was a shock, at first. 

But I’ve got over it! 
sganarelle: 

Got over it!! 

lelie: 

I’ve had a little time to reconsider things. 

And having done so, let me say this to you. 

I love your wife. I have done all my life. 

I see no reason why I should hide it from you. 

I’ve done my best to win her; now, as my reward. 
She’s been unfaithful. My congratulations. 

(He seizes Sganarelle's hand; wrings it; and hurries off.] 
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sganarelle: 

Well!!!! What d’you make ot that! Extraordinary. 
Self-assured'. To say the least of it! 

Seduces my wife—and then congratulates me! 

This calls for some revenge, beyond belief. 

What can I do to him! Nothing’s too horrible. 

What did I do! Let him shake my hand. 

This hand’s been shaken by him.! 

(He clenches his fisc.) 

It should deal a blow! 

I should have knocked his hat off, at the least! 

Or pulled his nose, or thrown a stone at him. 

[Celie comes running across the stage; andga^es off in the 
direction He lie had gone. ] 

celte: 

His walk! His bearing! I’d know it anywhere! 
sganarelle: 

Why, there’s the girl who had a fainting fit! 
celie: 

My Lclic here in Paris! Oh, what happiness! 

Oh, my heart pounds with excitement! With mis¬ 
giving, too! 

He’s here in Paris, and never let me know. 

But that’s incredible! Whatever can it mean? 

I’ll go after him—He’s gone! He’s out of sight. 
Something must have happened! What? How can I 
find out. 

Oh, there’s the man who carried me to Nurse. 

Lelie was talking to him. He may know something. 
He’s kind and sympathetic; he’ll help me if he can. 
(She approaches Sganarelle .) 

Sir, after one service, may I beg another. 

A moment ago, a friend of mine went by. 
sganarelle: 

A friend of yours!! I wish you joy of him. 
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CELIE! 

Oh but your tone alarms me! What d’you know of 
him? 

sganarelle: 

Very little. But that very little’s very Much too Much. 
celie: 

Sir, don’t talk in riddles. For me, it’s serious. 
sganarelle: 

For you it’s serious! For me—Catastrophe. 

We’ll have no riddles. Just the simple truth. 

That friend of yours has just seduced my wife! 
celie : 

Oh No. It isn’t true. What makes you say so. 
sganarelle: 

What makes me say so. He told me so himself. 
celie: 

He told you so! 
sganarelle: 

I love your wife, he said. 

His very words, they were! And then he added. 

In a burst of confidence—She’s been Unfaithful. 

And pleased as Punch he was. And seemed to think 
I ought to dance for joy. And more than that: 

If he hadn’t told me, I’ve seen ’em, for myself. 
celie: 

Seen them! 
sganarelle: 

Thro’ that window! There, in my house. 
Drinking wine they were, and kissing one another. 

[Then, to put it modemly, Celie goes off the deep end. She 
is possessed by a passion of indignation .] 

celie: 

Oh, the vile wretch! Oh, how abominable! 

What Treachery! What Lying! What Deceit! 
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I never knew a man could be so base! 

SGANARELLE (to hi f ?! Self ) : 

Well, I must say, I didn’t anticipate 

Such violent sympathy! 

celie: 

It shakes one’s faith 

In all Humanity. 

SGANARELLE {to bin/Self): 

Remarkable! 

{To her.) 

That’s very true. But most of my friends’ll laugh! 
celie: 

But how can people laugh at cruelty? 

At broken hearts and broken promises! 

The very Heavens should cry aloud for shame! 
sganarelle {to himself again): 

How well she talks! A sensible young woman! 
celie {with sudden grief): 

Oh, but it’s anguish—just to think of it. 
sganarelle {concernedfor her suffering): 

Oh dear young lady, don’t distress yourself. 
celie {pulling herself together): 

No! No, I’ll not. I’ll neither laugh, nor cry, 

Why should I break my heart on his account. 
sganarelle: 

Yes; why indeed! 
celie: 

But something must be done 

He isn’t fit to live! 

{And off she goes.) 
sganarelle: 

Oooh! W'hat a spitfire! 

But if she can feel like that—what about me\ 

If she can be so wildly passionate 

Over another’s wrong—what should I be feeling ? 

I mustn’t behave as if I didn’t mind! 
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But I do mind! They’ve made a fool of me. 
Intolerable! A laughing-stock! I’m very angry! 

I’m in a rage; a kind of holy rage! 

Nothing to laugh at there! Quite the reverse! 

That’s the way to face the situation! 

I must inspire terror and not ridicule! 

I must be too frightening, even to be pitied! 

’Pon my word. I’m almost sorry for him. 

I’ll thrash him like a dog! I can hear him now 
Howling for mercy—I mustn’t go too far. 

I half suspect he’s got a nasty temper. 

And if I rouse it, and if he loses it, 

Why then, defending my honour mightn’t turn out 
As simple as it sounds! It’s most unfortunate. 

I’m a peaceful man. I don’t like violence! 

If you hit a man—even unawares— 

There’s always the chance that he might hit you back. 
What am 1 saying? You’d think I was a coward. 

I call all Heaven to witness how I’ve been deceived. 
My whole life shattered, like a broken bowl 
And I’m a Cuckold! A Dishonored man! 

Oh, Devil take it! Why make such a fuss! 

Suppose I play the Hero. Call him to account; 

And get a length of steel run thro’ my guts. 

How will my Honour benefit from that? 

Well, I suppose it might. But I’d have bled to 

death; 

And wouldn’t care, not one way or the other. 

I’d rather be a Cuckold than a Corpse. 

The grave is very cold; and often damp. 

And me so very prone to rheumatism. 

Oh, what a pack of Idiots we are! 

To let our Manly Honour be dependent 
On something so unstable, so unsure, 

So fickle, so inconstant as a Woman. 

One only has to stop and think about it! 
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They get the pleasure, and we suffer for it! 

They break all the rules, we run all the risks! 

They commit the folly, we appear the fools! 

I mean! Looked at like that—the thing’s absurd! 
Really, it’s a matter for the Police! 

The Government should do something about it. 
When all’s said and done. Life’s precarious; 

Old-Age round the corner; illness; accidents. 

With so much to go wrong, why look for trouble! 
(He looks <ibout him.) 

I hope to God, I’ve not been overheard. 

I disapprove of everything I’ve said. . . . 

Confound ’em both! The whole thing’s very awk¬ 
ward. 

I can’t go on just as if nothing had happened. 

I can’t avoid my wife! Nor do I want to. 

With any luck I might avoid him ! 

But what if I don’t! If I run into him! 

What do I do? How do I behave? 

Do 1 walk up and challenge him; or turn away? 

I suppose it all depends who’s looking on. 

Even the most timid of us have our pride! 

Whatever happens—no Timidity! 

What if I’m armed?! What if I wear my sword?! 
Then if I meet him, and he’s unprepared, 

I can insult him to my heart’s content. 

Of course! Yes! That’s the answer! What a fool I 
am! 

Why didn’t 1 think of it before? I must go armed! 

[And, well pleased with himself, he hurries off; passing 
as he does so old Gorgibus who is hurrying on, talking as he 
appears .] 


gorgibus: 

I’ll have no more to do with you! I’ve told you so. 
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CELIE ( following him on): 

But father, I’ve changed my mind! I’ll do as you 
command. 

GORGIBUS: 

You’ve changed your mind! Now what d’you mean 
by that? 

celie: I’ll marry this other man you want me to. 
gorgibus: 

God bless my soul! And why this change of heart. 
Very sudden! What’s brought you to your senses? 

celie: 

My sense of duty, father; and my love for you. 
gorgibus: 

I can’t believe my ears! Oh, but I’m very pleased. 
Daughter, I could jump for joy!—here in the street 
Only it might appear a bit ridiculous! 

Come here and let me kiss you! There, there, and 

there. 

(He embraces and kisses her.) 
celie: 

Father, that’s enough. 
gorgibus: 

Oh, no it isn’t. 

I can kiss my daughter without causing comment. 
Give me another one! 

[ Another kJss .] 


celie: 

Only let’s get it over! 
Let me be married as soon as possible! 


gorgibus: 

I’ll go to my friend, and fix it up at once. 

Oh, what a daughter! What a Son-in-law! 

If I was five years younger. I’d marry again myself! 


[And he strides off. 
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The old nurse who, as before, has followed her mistress on 
and kept in the background, comes forward .] 


the nurse: 

What’s all this about?-' 
celie: 

He’s been unfaithful. 

the nurse: 

Who? 

celie: 

Lclie of course. 
the nurse: 

I don’t believe it. 

celie: 

I know. It’s unbelievable. But true! 

He’s here in Paris. 
the nurse: 

How d’you know? 

celie: 

I’ve seen him. 

And visiting a married woman in her home. 
the nurse: 

How do you know that ? 
celie: 

Her husband told me. 

He saw them. 
the nurse: 

Saw them! 


celie: 

the NURSE ( looking off): 
Lord Luv-a-duck!!! 


Drinking, 


and making love 


celie: 

What is it? 


the nurse: 


Here he comes! 
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celie: 

He might have spared me this! It’s wanton cruelty. 
THE nurse: 

Don’t let him see he’s hurt you. 
celie: 

What d’you take me for? 

Before I’ve done with him, he’ll think I’m pleased! 

[ he lie cotties striding on, with a very set face; and the 
two young lovers stand, glaring at each other.] 

lelie: 

This is the last time we’ll ever see each other! 
celie: 

How dare you come and show your face again?! 
lelie (very stiff upper Up): 

I’ve come to say Goodbye. In spite of everything, 

I want to wish you every happiness. 
celie (absolutely livid): 

Oh this is Insolence! What Audacity! 

Or are you utterly insensitive? 
lelie (completely taken aback): 

Insolence? Audacity? Me insensitive?? 
celie: 

If you were on your knees, begging forgiveness, 
That would be no excuse. But understandable. 
lelie: 

Me ask forgiveness! After what you've done? 
celie: 

Are you trying to justify yourself? 
lelie: 

I had expected a little diffidence; 

Even a trace of guilt; a hint of shame. 
celie: 

Of shame ? Of guilt ? You don’t know what they mean. 
[Sganarelle enters stealthily, unseen by either of them. He 
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has dressed himself as a soldier , belted with a sword , <7 
breastplate , <7 helmet.} 


SGANARELLE: 

Ah, there he is! And with the spitfire, too! 
celie: 

If you’ve come here to see me suffering 
You’ll be disappointed! I rejoice in my escape! 

SGANARELLE: 

How she rails at him! And on my behalt. 
celie: 

I fully realise I’m well rid of you! 

le,lie (/’// a desperate , almost tearful , exasperation)’. 

This is fantastic! Quite preposterous! 

SGANARELLE: 

She’s getting him down! He’s sorry tor himself. 
lelie: 

I came determined to behave decently 
And all I get’s a vicious stream 
Of undeserved abuse! It’s maddening! 

SGANARELLE: 

Shall I join in?! I’d better! It’ll be two against one. 

(He draws his sword.) 

celie: 

And as I’m not mourning for you, you’d better go. 


lelie: 

God give me strength to keep my self-control. 
Only a Woman could so pervert the facts, 

And shift the solid ground of truth 

To find a talking point! 

celie: 


I’ve nothing more to say. 


lelie: 

God grant, for all our sakes, I keep my temper! 

[At which point , Sganarelle prods him in the back-side 
with the tip of his sword.] 
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sganarelle: 

Sir! A word with you. 
lelie ( turning on him in fury ): 

This is too much. 

This fellow might have kept out of the way. 
celie: 

Out of the way! Oh you’re incorrigible! 
sganarelle: 

The lady’s been telling you what she thinks of you, 

I have a word to add! 

lelie: 

It’s happened! 

sganarelle: 

What? 


lelie: 

I’ve lost my temper! 
sganarelle: 

Ugh!!! 

lelie: 


I was afraid I should. 


(Wildly,) 

I’ve lost it utterly! It’s gone! I’m out of hand! 
Tell him to keep away, or else I’ll murder him. 
celie: 

Murder your lover’s husband—to set her free! 
lelie: 

Tired of him already? Well, I’m not surprised. 
Even to look at him! He’s pitiable. 

(To Sganarelle .) 

Why that sword?? 
sganarelle: 

I often carry one! 


lelie: 


sganarelle: 

I like to use it as a walking-stick. 
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LELIE! 

And what’s that on your head? 

SGANARELLE 

A kind of hat. 

When I came out, I thought it was going to rain. 
lelie: 

I can’t kill this fellow! He’s ridiculous! 

And not worth the penalty! Celie, how could you? 

No amount of money could ever compensate. 

But he shall have the thrashing he deserves. 

(He advances menacingly on Sganarelle. He bolts toward* 

Celie.) 

sganarelle: 

Lady, you won’t let him! Tell him not to! 

It’s all your fault! If you hadn’t encouraged me 
Even egged me on. I’d never have gone so far. 

lelie: 

Oh the pair of you! Contemptible! 

I could thrash you both. But you’re a woman 
And I can’t do that. Yet I can’t keep my hands off 

you 

And I can shake you—like a naughty child. 

And box your ears. 

[He takes hold of her; but with a scream she wrenches 
herself away and flings herself into Sganarelle's arms.] 

celie: . 

Oh dear good sir! Protect me! 

[They cling together; Sganarelle's wife comes out of her 
housed) 

the wife: , . .... 

Now what’s all this about? What s going on. . 
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What arc you doing in my Husband’s arms!? 

Oh, you’re the slut who let herself be fondled 

In the street. 
lelie: 

/lusband? Did you say / lusband ? 

SGANARELLE (lO bis wife)'. 

Baggage! Away with you! We all know why you’re 
here. 

Chasing your lover. 
lelie: 

Lover ? Did you say lj)ver ?? 

the nurse: 

I don’t pretend to know what’s gone amiss 
But, plainly, something isn’t what you think it is. 

A little common-sense is all that’s needed. 

You educated people are so complicated. 
celie {starting to protest)'. 

But Nurse! 

the nurse (down on her): 

Will you please hold your tongue!! 

(To Lelie l) And you! 

What have you got against ber\ Answer me that! 
lelie: 

She threw me over while I was away, 

And married this piece of Nonsense, for his money. 
celie: 

He’s off his head! 
the nurse (to Celie)'. 

And what’s jour accusation against him ? 

celie: 

He’s having a love affair with that man’s wife. 
lelie: 

She’s out of her senses! 

SGANARELLE: 

No, indeed she’s not. 
I saw them, thro’ that window, behaving wantonly. 
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the wife Wantonly! 

sganarelle ^ : I told you so! 
lelie J Let me get at him. 


THE nurse: 


Be quiet !! The lot of you. 


(To Lelie.) 

Go on! 
lelie: 

I met this fellow in the street. 

He had the locket that I gave Celie. 

I was amazed! And when I questioned him, 
He told me that his wife had given it to him. 


THE wife: 

Yes. It was me! I found it on that scat. 
sganarelle: 

I took it from her! She was ogling it! 


celie: 

I must have dropped it when I swooned aw aj , 
And this kind gentleman attended me! 
the nurse: 

It’S unravelling!! How came you in her house. 
lelie: 

You can imagine what a blow it was 
I was exhausted, too; and sinking on that seat, 

I suppose, for a moment, I lost consciousness. 
And when I opened my eyes, there was this lady. 

the wife: 

He told me that a drink would save his life. 

I thought it looked a life well worth the saving. 
But when he’d had his drink, he hurried off. 

He made a pretty speech and then we kissed. 
(Sganarelle and Celie start to protest .) 

I did the kissing! It took him unawares. 

And that was all that I got out of it!! 
lelie (to Celie ): 

Then you’re not married! 
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celie (to Lelie): . . . 

And you re not untaithful. 

sganarelle: 

And nor’s my wife!! 

Oh, but we’ll Celebrate. 

(To his wife.) 

Bring out the glasses; and I’ll fetch the Wine. 

[The tiro disappear into their house; and the two young 
lovers stand for a moment staring at each other , and then 
move towards each other.\ 


lelie: 

Oh Celie! 


celie: 

Lelie! 


lelie: 


Darling. 


celie: 


Oh, my love. 


lelie: 

I never really believed it. 
celie: 


Nor did I. 


lelie: 

We can get married! 
celie: 

Yes. Of course we can. 

gorgibus (suddenly his voice helloivs out, just off stage): 
My daughter!! Where’s my daughter?? I want to 
see my daughter. 
celie: 

Oh Merciful Heaven! Oh Lelie! It’s too late! 


[ Gorgibus appears raging ..] 
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GORGIBUS: 

The Villainy of man is past belief!! 

A Promise freely given with a hand-shake. 

Is utterly worthless unless it’s sealed, and signed. 
And men grow worse with age. My oldest friend 
Who settled a fortune on his eldest son 
And offered him to me, as a son-in-law. 

Has met another friend who’s twice as rich 
And has a daughter! He’s given his son to her! 
Such Cynical Treachery! Such inhumanity! 

As if to have Bags of Money were the only thing. 

celie {surprisingly): 

But it is! It is!! You taught me so yourself. 

GORGIBUS {taken aback): 

What’s this ? What did you say ? 

celie: 


“ Young love doesn’t last. 
It’s just a dream.” Those were your very words. 
Yes! And you told me never to forget! 

You love me so, you said, you’d never part with me. 
Without a future financially assured. 

That was. I’m sure, exactly what you said. 

And you convinced me! I know that you are right. 

You must double my dowry. 

gorgibus: 


Double it! 


celie: 

I’ll not marry else! 
lelie {in protest): 

But Celie!—— 
the nurse {shutting him up): 

SSSSSSS!!! 


gorgibus: 

Very well! I’ll give you double what I said I would. 
It’ll be worth it—just to be rid of you. 
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celie: 

We’ll have that signed and sealed! First to your Notary. 
Then to the Church! And after—who can tell? 

[ But in great happiness , and with a lovely smile, she holds 
out a hand to Celie who takes //.] 

lelie (to Corgi bus): 

Sir! Accept my thanks! 
gorgibus: 

Oh don’t thank me, 

Thank my daughter—for being a piece of me! 

[Sganarelle and his wife reappear from their house. She 
is carrying a tray of glasses; and he a bottle .] 


sganarelle: 

Each of you take a glass. There’s only one bottle left 
But it’ll serve. We can all drink a toast 
“ To Happy Marriages and Faithful Wives ” 

And if that’s too much to ask, we’ll drink to this: 

“ May they be happy; and my wife be true 

Hold out your glasses!- 

(And they do. But Lelies servant appears.) 

lelie’s servant: 


I ordered a Flask of Burgundy. 

They brought it from the Cellar to the table. 
I sat beside it; then, they drew the Cork; 
And then I found I hadn’t got a Sou. 


They wouldn’t let me have it, not a drop. . . 

I’m absolutely parched!- 

(Then he sees the bottle , held high in Sganarelle s hand , 
and rushes at it) 

Oh God be praised. 


[And seizing the bottle he holds it to his mouth; the 
others all have their empty glasses in their hands.] 

The curtain comes down 
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ACT ONE 


The scene is a spacious and elegant room in a chateau in 
France. The period is the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Across the hack there is a low platform disappearing off 
stage in the corners up right and up left. Its balustrading is 
interrupted at centre where two steps, low and wide, lead 
down into the room. In the wall at the hack of it three 
French windows look out across a terrace and an ornamental 
lake. 

Downstage, right and /eft, there are two doors. I he one at 
right has a few steps leading up to it with a little decorative 
ha lus trade. 

The room contains a “ canape ”, a table, a handsome 
ormolu cabinet , and one or two chairs. 

The impression must he one of beautiful style, with all the 
formal and exquisite grace of the period. 

When the curtain rises, the French windows are open, and 
the terrace is bathed in the calm, bright sunshine of a summer 
morning. 

After a moment the jangling of a little iron bell is heard 
and then a pretty servant girl, Gis'ele, enters from up left, 
crosses the room on the raised platform and goes out again 
up right. She seems excited and runs, carrying a small 
bouquet of cornflowers. 

When she comes back she is accompanied by the Abbe 
Matignon. 

Matignon is a real eighteenth-century “Abbe de cour”. 
There is nothing at all of the ascetic priest about him. On 
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the contrary , be is an elegant and frivolous man of the world , 
and his robes and wig and lace are luxurious to a degree. 
He carries a large and beautiful psalter of crimson maroquin 
richly worked with gold. 

At centre , where the wrought-iron balustrades give way to 
the two low steps , Gis'ele stands aside and Matignon comes 
down into the main part of the room. 


matignon: Well, my girl . . . there we are . . . 
they’re man and wife! 

gisele: They are. Oh. . . Monsieur l’Abbe! 

matignon: All they have to do now is to try not to 

get used to it. Then perhaps they will be happy. Are 

you married, Gisele? 

gisele: No, Monsieur l’Abbe. 

matignon: It’s a pity we’re not staying here any 

longer. I’d have asked your master to find you a 

husband and I’d have married you as well! 

gisele: Does it make you happy to marry people, 

Monsieur? 

matignon: It makes little difference to me, Gisele. 

I christen them ... I marry them . . . and when 
they’ve had enough of that, I bury them. Whichever 
it is, there’s usually a good supper to follow the 
ceremony. 

gisele: I’m afraid you’re not going to have much of 
a supper tonight. Monsieur l’Abbe. 
matignon: Tonight we shall have to eat what we 
can find on the journey. But we’ll make up for that 
tomorrow night in Paris! Which reminds me, I did 
hear your master say that we should drink a glass of 
wine after the ceremony. I don’t see any. 
gisele: Monsieur Julien was to serve it when the 
bride and bridegroom arrive, Monsieur. 
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matignon: Then I shall have to wait. Happily they 
won’t be long. 

gisele: Was there no one in church at all, Monsieur ? 
matignon: No one. It was just as they wished, 
completely private. 

gisele: Oh, I wish they’d had a big wedding with a 
ball. 

matignon: They have both had big weddings be¬ 
fore, Gisele. Perhaps they are wise this time to be 
discreet about it. What’s this? 

[He has noticed a mysterious object wrapped in coloured 
silk , standing on the table.\ 

gisele: Madame asked me to put it there while you 
were gone. I think it’s her wedding present to 
Monsieur. Oh dear . . . how exciting it must be. 
matignon: You’re a charming girl, Gisele. And I 
should think a virtuous one. Such a rare combination 
of qualities deserves to be saluted. 

[He takes her face fastidiously between bis elegant fingers 
and kJsses her .] 

gisele: Thank you. Monsieur l’Abbe. 

matignon: Pray don’t mention it. 

gisele: Do you think Monsieur will live here less 

. . . now that he’s married again ? 

matignon: That no doubt will depend on Madame. 

And Madame is a woman made for the town . . . 

indeed for the Court. 

[He sits down and , during the following lines , takes a few 
pinches of snuff from a little gold box.] 

gisele: The Court must be very wonderful. 
matignon: Oh, the Court isn’t so different from the 
country as you might suppose. I was only thinking 
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so just now walking through your master’s gardens. 
The same elaborate scheme of pathways must be 
followed . . . and there are corners . . . there as 
here . . . where a slip may mean a fall into mud 
which isn’t easily removed. The same brief amorous 
encounters may be noticed in the undergrowth . . . 
and roses bloom at Court with quite a special opu¬ 
lence . . . when they have the sense to mind their 
own business and simply try to please. It’s a soil 
which suited your new mistress admirably. Perhaps 
in marrying a quiet retiring man like your master 
she’ll be transplanted from that garden of dangers 
into this more secluded one. Even so, I think she 11 
bring a little of its heady perfume with her. 

[Julien, Armand's valet , enters up left.) 

julien: Excuse me, Monsieur l’Abbe. . . . 
matignon: Yes. 

julien: Two of the carriages are leaving with the 
luggage. ... Is Monsieur’s to go also. . . ? 
matignon: By all means. 

julien: Just the nine trunks. . . . Monsieur has 
nothing else ? 

matignon: Nothing else. My jewel box, of course, 

will travel with us. 

julien: Yes, Monsieur l’Abbe. 

gisele: Here they are! 

[Gabrielle and Armand enter from up right. Gabrielle is a 
beautiful and vivacious woman of about thirty-four or five. 
Armand , good-looking and aristocratic , is perhaps ten 
years older. Both are exquisitly dressed in the style of 
approximately 1750. 

Gisele presents her flowers to Gabrielle with a little curtsey.) 
Madame la Comtesse! 
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gabrielle: What a charming thought! Thank you, 
Gisele, how lovely! Put them in water for me until 
we’re ready to leave. 

armand: The wine, Julien. We must drink a health 
to Madame de Montfort. 
matignon: Delightful! 

\ Julien and Gisele exit up lef/.\ 

armand: Madame de Montfort! At last! 
gabrielle: You speak as though I’d kept you 
waiting for years, Armand dear. 

armand: Well, after all, it did take you six months 
to decide. 

gabrielle: Nonsense. It took me a minute to 

decide ... six months to let you know. 

armand: Gabrielle! You mean . . . you had made 

up your mind from the first ? 

gabrielle: But didn’t you guess? 

armand: Well, of course I didn’t. Why do you 

think I went on desperately trying to persuade you ? 

Writing all those letters when we were apart. Going 

on my knees when we were together. 

gabrielle: Didn’t you enjoy all that? 

armand: Of course not! Did you? 

gabrielle: Immensely! 

armand: But Gabrielle, how could you? I was in 
despair. Suppose I’d blown my brains out? 
gabrielle: Armand dear, a man who blows out his 
brains because he’s in love merely proves that he 
hasn’t got any. Besides, you weren’t in despair. 
armand: I assure you, Gabrielle, I never for one 
moment believed you would accept me. 
gabrielle: When did he first ask you to perform the 

ceremony, my dear Abbe ? 

matignon: Am I to speak the truth. Monsieur? 
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armand: Since it can only please her, yes! 
matignon: The day after he first set eyes on you, 

Madame. 

gabrielle: You see! 

armand: A good soldier prepares for victory as well 
as for defeat. 

matignon: I might add that three other gentlemen 
engaged me for the same purpose at the same time. 

gabrielle: Only three? 

armand: Gabrielle, did you know? 

gabrielle: Armand, my love, you didn t think you 

were my only admirer, did you ? 
armand: But . . . who were they? 
gabrielle: That is something I shall never tell you, 
Armand dear. Nothing is better for a husband than 
to be conscious of danger but uncertain of its 

whereabouts. 

armand: This is a new idea to me, I must admit. I 
have always been taught that marriage should be 
based on mutual confidence. 

gabrielle: That is something a husband should 
never have. A wife who sows confidence can only 
hope to reap indifference. 

armand: Would you want your husband to be 
permanently trembling at the thought of lurking 
rivals ? 

gabrielle: There is no other way of keeping him 
at home. 

armand: Very well, Madame. Rely on me, nothing 
will please me more than to plan our marriage in 
your way. I shall watch like a cat at a mousehole! 

[Julien and Hjppolite, a coloured page , enter with wine , and 
serve it during the following lines.] 

matignon: Ah, the wine! And now, my friends, I 
should like to propose a toast. . . . 
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gabrielle: An excellent idea. What is it to be? 
matignon: Madame, no doubt this great victory, as 
your husband so charmingly puts it. Monsieur de 
Montfort ... the list of your battles is a long one. 

• • • 

gabrielle: I hope you are referring to military 
affairs. 

matignon: I was, Madame. And I was going to add 

that I doubt if any triumph on the battlefield could 

ever bring him half the joy that he must feel today. 

May that joy be long continued. 

arm and: Gabrielle! 

gabrielle: Armand! 

matignon: Madame! 

[They drink.] 

Hm! Delicious. 

[ Jalien and Hyppo/itego out , up left.] 

gabrielle: And now, my heart, let me give you my 
present! 

armand: A present. Forme? 
gabrielle: Turn your back. 

[She uncovers her present. It is an elegant little glass clock. 
He turns and sees //.] 

armand: The little glass clock! 
gabrielle: Because you loved it so. 
armand: My dear. My dear. 

[They kiss.] 

matignon: A perfect symbol for the occasion. 
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There’s nothing like love for making one forget the 
time ... so I’m told. 

armand: At least I can promise that time will never 
make me forget love. 

matignon: And now, my friends, I have a small 

surprise for you. 
gabrielle: How exciting! 

matignon: I think I may say that I ve achieved a 

little fame as a poet. 

gabrielle: Immortal fame. 

matignon: Ah no, you mustn’t flatter me. 

armand: You are known to us all as a warrior in 

words. 

matignon: How very delightful! Well, I thought 
that today should not pass unhonoured. So I have 
composed some lines, which with your permission, 

I shall read to you. 

[Ue produces a fat scroll from the folds of bis robe.] 
armand: A poem? 

matignon: Yes, Monsieur, an epithalamium on your 
marriage. 

gabrielle: How very charming. (Uneasily.) Is it a 
long epithalamium? 

matignon: No, Madame, only seventy stanzas. 

| Gabrielle quickly snatches them from him. Jalien enters 
from up left.] 

gabrielle: We shall read it in the carriage ... on 
the way to Paris! Here we shall only be interrupted. 
armand (to Julien): Yes? What is it? 
julien: There’s an officer asking to see Monsieur 
le Comte. 

armand: From the garrison? Let him come in. 
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[Juliet! goes out again.\ 

gabrielle ( folding up the Abbe's poe/ti): I his is a 
precious document. Father Matignon. May I have 
the honour of setting some of the lines to music? 
matignon (with a bon): Madame, pray set all of them 
to music! 

gabrielle: Too kind! 

[A couple of soldiers enter. One is a young lieutenant , the 
other an adolescent little drummer-boy. At centre they 
halt and face front. Then they come forward into the room 
and halt again y coming smartly to attention and sa/utingi] 

gabrielle: We seem to have become involved in 
the manoeuvres! 

lieutenant: Monsieur le Comte de Montfort? 
armand: Yes, my friend, are you from the garrison? 
lieutenant: No, Monsieur le Comte, I’m from 
Paris. 

armand: From Paris? 

lieutenant: Yes, Monsieur. 

armand: And what do you want? 

lieutenant: Monsieur le Comte. I have the honour 

to bring you good news. 

armand: I’m glad to hear that. Am I decorated, or 
something ? 

lieutenant: You may laugh, Monsieur, but . . . 

well, you have guessed correctly. 

gabrielle: Armand! 

armand: Is this true? 

lieutenant: Yes, Monsieur. 

armand : So, after a year’s discussion they’ve decided 
to do something. 

gabrielle ( going to him and kissing him): Could they 
have chosen a better day for their decision ? Armand, 
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my dearest, I must be the first to congratulate you, 
my brave dove. (To the officer .) Now tell us . . . 
quickly . . • what is my husband’s decoration? 
lieutenant: Perhaps I may read the orders from the 
Marshals of France? 

gabrielle: Yes, yes, please do. . . . No, wait a 
moment, we’re not ready! Armand, you sit here next 
to me. The Abbe Matignon there . . . that’s it. 

Now! 

lieutenant (reading)’. In the name of his Most 
Gracious Majesty Louis the Fifteenth, King of 
France and of Navarre. 

[The drummer-boy brings his sticks down to produce a short 
but stirring roll on the drum. Gabrielle , Armand and 
Matignon rise suddenly .] 

matignon (when it is over ): Dominus illuminatio eum. 
j I hey sit down again.] 

lieutenant: To Monsieur lc Comte dc Montfort, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of his Majesty’s Cavalry . . . 
greetings. Know that his Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to reward your services and gallantry in the 
field, with the Grand Cross of the Military and Royal 
Order of St. Louis. 

[Another roll of the drum. 'I'hey rise again.] 

gabrielle: Need we really jump up and down all the 
time ? 

armand: The Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Louis ? 

gabrielle: What’s the matter, is it a bad one? 
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armand: It’s the highest decoration there is. Are 
you quite sure you aren’t mistaken? 
lieutenant: Quite sure. Monsieur le Comte. 
gabrielle: Why shouldn’t you have the highest 
decoration there is? I personally shouldn t dream of 
offering you any other. 

matignon: Monsieur dc Montfort, my felicitations. 

armand: Well, well, there we are. 

matignon: Come, Madame! A toast to your gallant 

husband! 

gabrielle: Yes indeed! 
matignon: Monsieur dc Montfort! 
gabrielle: Armand! 

armand: Thank you . . . thank you ... (Io the 
lieutenant ,) thank you, my man. 

lieutenant: Excuse me. Monsieur le Comte, but 
may I continue? 

armand {astonished): Is there something else ? 
lieutenant: Yes, Monsieur. 

{They sit down again and stare at him expectantly .] 

lieutenant {reading again): Know also. Monsieur, 
by these same tokens, that you are promoted to the 
rank of General in his Majesty s Cavalry. 

[Another roll of the drum. Again they jump to their feet.] 

armand: A General! 

gabrielle: Armand! 

armand: But this is unbelievable! 

gabrielle: Not at all, not at all! You deserve it 

completely. 

armand: The Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Louis and a General of Cavalry? No. There s 
something wrong. Who is this document from? 
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lieutenant: It is signed . . . Armand, Due de 
Richelieu, Marechal de France, Maurice, Due de 
Noailles, Marechal de France, and Frangois, Due de 
Sevres, Marechal de France. 

[ Another roll on the drum. Then —] 

gabrielle: Frangois de Sevres. 
armand: What about him? 

gabrielle: I wonder whether he’s responsible for 
this. 

armand: Why should he be? 

gabrielle: I don’t know, Armand. I just wondered. 
armand: Why Frangois de Sevres? He’s the last 
man in France to interest himself in my career. lie’s 
not interested in anything except women. 

[Matignon makes a gesture of pious disapproval.] 

Besides, I’ve never even spoken to him. 
gabrielle: Perhaps not, Armand, but I have. 
armand: What, you know him? 
gabrielle: Intimately. 

armand: Good heavens! May I ask how intimately ? 
gabrielle: Armand! 

armand: Gabrielle, we are both aware that it is not 
possible for a beautiful woman to know the Marechal 
de Sevres intimately, without. . . . 
gabrielle: Without what? 

armand: Well . . . without . . . well. . . . (To the 
others.) Be kind enough to leave us for a moment. 
matignon: lieutenant! About turn . . . quick 
march . . . we will consider the view from the 
terrace. 

[Matignon , the lieutenant and the drummer-boy go out on 
to the terrace.] 
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armand: Now, Madame, I should like to know 
exactly how we stand in this matter. 
gabrielle: So should I, Armand. Are we, for 
instance, now basing our marriage on “ mutual 
confidence ” ? 

armand: May I remind you that you showed a 
preference for “ the cat at the mousehole ”? 
gabrielle: I see. And in the Marechal dc Sevres 
you spy a mouse? 

armand: In the Marechal dc Sevres I smell a rat. 11 c 
has the worst reputation of any roue in France. 
gabrielle: Is it as bad as the Marechal de Riche¬ 
lieu’s? Yes, I suppose it is. 

armand: Madame, will you kindly keep to the point ? 
gabrielle: With pleasure, Monsieur. What is it? 
armand: Just how intimately do you know the 
Marechal de Sevres? 

gabrielle (teasing him)’. Well now, I don t know that 
I would call him a friend. ... and yet acquaintance isn’t 
quite right . . . what is the word ? 
armand: Gabrielle, has he made advances to you? 

gabrielle: Frequently. 

armand: Good heavens! How dared you allow 
such a thing ? 

gabrielle: How could I prevent it? Besides, when 
a Marshal of France showers one with presents. . . . 
armand: What? 

gabrielle: Hires musicians to serenade one. . . . 
armand: My God! 

gabrielle: Follows one from Paris to Versailles 
. . . from Versailles to Fontainebleau . . . from 
Fontainebleau to. ... 

armand : Stop! I have no wish to hear a catalogue of 
Monsieur de Sevres’ voyages. 

gabrielle: I was merely giving the cat something to 
sink its claws into. 
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armand: You have succeeded admirably, Madame. 
Now I understand. 
gabrielle: Understand what.-' 

armand: It is painfully clear why the Marechal de 
Sevres has awarded me these extraordinary honours. 
gabrielle: Is it? I suppose it could be a fit of 
generosity on his part. ... 

armand: A fit of generosity? It would be a positive 
convulsion of generosity, unless. . . . 
gabrielle: Unless what? 

armand: Unless, Madame, the noble Marshal has 
felt obliged to offer such a reward . . . for services 
rendered . . . and not by me. 

gabrielle: Am I to understand. Monsieur de 
Montfort, that within an hour of our marriage you 
are accusing me of what I can only call retrospective 
infidelity? 

armand: Madame, you have as good as confessed it. 
gabrielle: I have done nothing of the kind. And 
even if I had, it would be no concern of yours. 
armand: No concern of mine? 

gabrielle: Certainly not. Nothing in my life. 
Monsieur de Montfort, has been any concern of yours 
until an hour ago. . . . don’t interrupt me. And what 
the first thing you do when you have married the 
woman you profess to love? You offer her the 
grossest of insults . . . don’t interrupt me. You 
dare to be surprised that the Marechal de Sevres has 
made advances to me, which in itself is most in¬ 
sulting and, finally, you have the effrontery to con¬ 
clude that those advances were successful. Never, 
never in all my life, have I been so deeply wounded! 

[She sits down and fans herself indignantly. He stares at 
her in perplexity. Then —] 

Well, why don’t you say something? 
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arm and: Were they? 
gabrielle: Were they what? 
armand: Were his advances successtul ? 
gabrielle: How dare you! 
armand: Were they, Gabrielle? 

gabrielle: I refuse to answer such an outrageous 
question. 

armand: How can you say it is outrageous? Here 
am I, an obscure Lieutenant-Colonel who has never 
even met the Marcchal de Sevres. And suddenly 
promotion, decoration, and ot the highest order. 
Why? There must be some reason. 
gabrielle: I think you have earned your honours. 
armand: Rubbish! 

gabrielle: Come, come, Armand, even modesty 
can be carried too far. 

armand: Well, perhaps I have earned them. What I 
want to know is why I have received them ? 
gabrielle: Well, now, let’s try and think. . . . 
armand: Gabrielle, I am a logical and simple man. 
No, Gabrielle, don’t interrupt me. ... in what 
goes on around me I’m inclined to see only the plain 
and salient facts. I have the light to know whether 
these distinctions have been heaped upon me in order 
to repay a debt of honour ... I should say of dis¬ 
honour ... to my wife. If that is so, I cannot of course 
accept them. I shall resign my commission and go. 
gabrielle: Go where? 

armand: Somewhere . . . anywhere . . . probably 
on a pilgrimage. 
gabrielle: Where to? 

ARMAND {irritably): What does it matter where to? 
gabrielle: As your wife, I should naturally be 

interested. 

armand: Oh, Gabrielle . . . how can you torment 
me so? 
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[He sinks on to a chair. She rises.] 

gabrielle: Armand, my dearest, you have made a 
very great fool of yourself. VC hat has happened is 
perfectly clear. Francois de Sevres has recognised 
your victory and, as befits a Marshal of France, has 
made a generous and noble gesture to his rival on 
the day of his defeat. 
armand: Defeat? 
gabrielle: Of course. 
armand: Do you swear it? 

[Gabrielle pickj up the Abbe Matignon s psalter .] 

gabrielle: I swear that as far as I’m concerned, the 
Marechal de Sevres is a disappointed man. There. 
armand: My dear! Thank you! 
gabrielle: You will now beg my forgiveness. 
armand: I do, my love, with all my heart. 
gabrielle: In that case, perhaps, in time, I may come 
to forgive you. 

armand: My beautiful Gabrielle. 

[They kiss. ] 

Today is our wedding day. 

gabrielle: Yes, Armand. 

armand: And tonight, our wedding night. 

gabrielle: For a logical and simple man, my love, 

your conclusions are brilliant. 

[ The little glass clock strikes four.] 

4 

armand: My lovely clock is telling us that we have 
reached the first hour of our marriage. 
gabrielle: If all the other hours are as eventful, we 
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shall have a full life! Good heavens, Armand, 
the time! We should be on the road to Paris 1 
armand: I’ll get rid of these men. 

[lie goes to the windows to call them when a disquieting 
thought strikes him. He comes back to Gabriel/e.] 

Gabrielle, there were three signatures to those orders. 
Do you by any chance also know the Marechal de 

Richelieu ? 

gabrielle: Yes, Armand. 
armand: And the Marechal de Noailles? 
gabrielle: Yes, Armand. 
armand: Gabrielle! 

[i Gabrielle again picks up the psalter and shakes her head. 
Armand relieved, bows.) 

Thank you. . . . 

[He goes to the window and calls:\ 

My dear Abbe, will you bring the Lieutenant back. 
gabrielle: We must give the Lieutenant a handsome 
reward for bringing such wonderful news. 

[.Matignon enters.\ 

matignon: I trust all is well? 
armand: Of course all is well. 

[Matignon turns towards the terrace .] 

matignon: Lieutenant! 

[The lieutenant and the drummer-boy come back. Matignon , 
consumed with martial fervour , directs them.] 
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matignon: Four paces forward! March! Halt! 
gabrielle: Bravo, my dear Abbe, beautifully done, 
you’ve missed your vocation. 

matignon: Ah, Madame, if only I had been a 
soldier. I’d have shown you something! 
armand: My dear Abbe, you have nothing to regret. 
Think of the battles you have won without even 
leaving your fireside. The pen is not only mightier 
than the sword, it’s also more convenient. (To the 
lieutenant.) And now, my friend, it only remains for 
me to thank you. 

lieutenant: Excuse me. Monsieur le Comte, may 
I continue ? 

armand: Great heavens! Haven’t you finished ? 
gabrielle: What! Is there something more? 


[The lieutenant again refers to his scroll.\ 

lieutenant: Lastly, it is our duty to inform the 
newly created General, Armand, Comte de Montfort, 
that, in accordance with the orders herewith en¬ 
closed, he will leave immediately for the Bavarian 
battlefield. 
armand: What? 

gabrielle: What were the last words? 
lieutenant: Will leave immediately for the Bavarian 
battlefield. Signed, Armand, Due de Richelieu, 
Marechal de France, Maurice, Due de Noailles, 
Marechal de France, and Francois, Due de Sevres, 
Marechal de France. 

[Another roll on the drurn y cut short this time by Armand.] 

armand: God in heaven, will you be quiet! 
gabrielle: It’s impossible ... I refuse to believe 
it. 
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armand: He speaks of orders . . . where are they ? 
lieutenant: Here, Monsieur. 

armand (reading): To Monsieur le Comte dc Mont- 
fort, General of his Majesty’s Cavalry. 

[The drummer-boy raises his sticks but , as he does so> 
Gabrielle snatches them from him.] 

The Second Division of Cavalry will reach you 

twenty-four hours after these orders. I hat means 

they’ll be here tomorrow. 

gabrielle: Good. We shall be in Paris. 

lieutenant: Excuse me, Monsieur, they 11 be here 

this evening. 

armand: Oh? Why? 

lieutenant: Because I should have arrived last 
night, Monsieur. 

ARMAND (irritably): Then why the devil didn’t you.' 
lieutenant: My horse went lame, Monsieur. 
armand (sarcastically): Your horse went lame! Is 
there no discipline in the Army ? 

lieutenant: 1 beg your pardon, Monsieur le 
Comte. 

gabrielle: Armand, please. Never mind about the 
Lieutenant’s horse. The Cavalry will be here tonight. 
Go on. 

armand: The Cavalry will be under the supreme 
command of the Marechal de Sevres. My God! 
gabrielle: What! Francois coming here? 
armand: My generous rival himself, Madame . 
coming in person to make his noble gesture on the 

day of his defeat! 

[He holds out the orders. Gabrielle takes them from him.] 
gabrielle: Let me see those orders. (Reading.) 
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The Marechal de Sevres will then hand over the 
command to you and the General de Courcelles who 
will accompany him. You and the General de 
Courcelles will then leave at once for the battlefield. 
armand: So! I and the General de Courcelles leave 
for the battlefield! And where, I should like to know, 
does the Marshal go? 
gabrielle: Where indeed ? 

armand: How beautifully simple. I go off to engage 
the Bavarians . . . while my wife stays here to 
engage the Marshal. 

matignon: May the ungodly be defeated ... in 
either case. 

armand: When did you see the Marshal last? 
gabrielle: About three weeks ago ... at Ver¬ 
sailles. 

armand: And you told him then that we were going 
to be married ? 

gabrielle: I believe I mentioned it. 
armand: Why? We intended to keep it a secret. 
gabrielle: But Armand dear, I told him in secret. 
armand: Well, you see the consequences. 
gabrielle: I see them now ... I could hardly 
have foreseen them then. 

matignon : My knowledge of the world tells me that 
Madame would hardly marry a man who was about to 
leave her for a year. 

gabrielle: A year! Did you say he’d be away a 
year? 

matignon: One year . . . two years . . . who 
knows? These European disputes have a way of 
dragging on. 

armand: Did he try to persuade you against our 
marriage? 

gabrielle: Of course. 

armand: So now he plays his last card. 
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matignon : It would appear to be an ace. And yet I 
wonder if you aren’t mistaken. Alter all the Marshal 
is one of the heads of the army. I Iis signature appears 
on hundreds of orders of this kind. 
armand: And how do you account for the orders 

themselves ? 

matignon: Well, Monsieur, you’re a soldier, don t 
you expect promotion ? 

armand: By God, not without fighting for it! I 

use the term in a figurative sense. 

gabrielle: In any case, 1 too have orders to give. 

And I forbid you to go to war. 

[They turn to her.] 

armand: You forbid me? 
gabrielle: Absolutely. 

armand: I should like to know how you 11 en¬ 
force that order. t 

gabrielle: I shall find a way. Meanwhile, if we re 
still here when the Cavalry arrives, I forbid you to 
go out of the house. Moreover, if any of the 
soldiers speak to you, I forbid you to answer. 
armand: I don’t see that it will help to treat me as an 

excitable chambermaid. 

gabrielle: Do you want us to be separated, 
Armand? On our wedding day? 

armand: My dear, whatever happens, I shan t allow 
that. 

gabrielle: Then you must stay here. Because one 
thing is quite certain ... I am not going to spend 
my honeymoon on the Bavarian battlefield. 
matignon : It seems to me that Monsieur may be 

obliged to go. 

[Awand loses his temper .] 
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armand: I shall not go! Do you hear.-' I shall not 
go! I refuse the Order of St. Louis! I refuse the rank 
of General! I refuse to go to war! Whether this is 
trickery or no, I iron't have any part of it\ (Walking 
back and forth in a rage.) If the Marshals of France 
desire to continue this unnecessary war, let them lead 
the troops themselves . . . instead of lolling in the 
salons of Paris . . . until the drums of victory call 
them to arms! My decision is made. I never feared 
the enemy’s sword . . . why should I cower before 
the Marshal’s authority? (Drawing his sword.) Here 
is a weapon that has served the King well enough. I 
call on you to witness that I break this blade in two 
and send the two halves to the Marshal himself 
... as a symbol of my merited and honourable 
retirement! 
gabriei.le: Bravo! 

[At the conclusion of this rhetorical outburst Armand> with 
a flourish , puts the sword across his knees and gives it a 
jerk. However , it doesn't break. He tries again. Then he 
examines it.] 

armand (irritably): Damnation take it! 

[He tries again , hopping about on one leg. Gabrielle ap¬ 
proaches him. The soldiers remain gravely at attention. 
Matignon raises a little gold quisling glass and watches.] 

gabrielle (tenderly): My dear, be careful . . . 
you’ll hurt yourself. 

armand (irritably): Keep away! Keep away! 
gabrielle (trying to take the sword): Dearest, let me 
try! 

armand: Will you let me go! 
gabrielle: Try putting it under your foot! 
armand: Are you doing this or am I? 
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gabrielle: Give me one end and you take the 
other. 

armakd: Gabrielle! This is no woman’s task! 
gabrielle: Be caretul! You’ll put out someone s 

eyes! 

matignon: May I make a suggestion. Monsieur? 
arm and: No! 

gabrielle: Perhaps a carefully worded letter would 
do equally well, Armand dear. 

armand: I think not. (lo the lieutenant.) W ait here. 

[He goes out up left, grasping the sword round the blade.] 

gabrielle {calling after him): Armand, Armand! 
Take care! 

matignon {pompously)'. Thus we see how powerless 
we are . . . against the will of cruel Destiny. 
gabrielle (angrily): Nonsense! (lo the soldiers.) 
Why arcj’0// still standing there? 
lieutenant: Are we to go, Madame? 
gabrielle: You are! 

[The drutnmer-boy nudges the lieutenant and whispers in 
his ear. Then —] 

lieutenant: Excuse me, Madame. . . . 
gabrielle: What is it now? 

lieutenant: Will you be good enough to return the 
drumsticks? 

gabrielle: Certainly not! There’s too much noise 
in the world already. Go! 

[The lieutenant salutes , the drummer-boy’s face crumples 
up as though he were going to cry and they march smarty 

out.] 

So much for that. Another disappointment for that 
pompous peacock of a Marshal. 
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matignon: You seem very sure that your husband 
will not go, Madame. 

[There is a distant sound of hammering on steel.] 

gabrielle: You have your answer, Monsieur. 
matignon: But this is inconceivable! 
gabrielle: Now you see the power of love. If 
every husband were adored as much as mine and 
every wife as much as I, they would make love instead 
of war. And the world would be a happier place. 
matignon: I don’t know whether it would be hap¬ 
pier, but it would quickly be more crowded. But 
Madame, think of the scandal. Think of your 
husband’s honour. 

gabrielle: Think of mine, my dear Abbe . . . left 
at the mercy of the Marshal! 

[Armand comes back again. In one hand he carries the 
still unbroken sword, in the other an elegant little lace 
handkerchief with which he dabs his brow.] 


A rmand! 

matignon (i touching the sword): What? Still un¬ 
broken? So much for your symbol! 
armand: Perhaps it is a symbol none the less. 
Perhaps my obligations to the King cannot be 
broken any more easily than this blade. 
gabrielle: Don’t be ridiculous! 

[Armand returns the sword to its scabbard and sits down.] 

armand: Gabrielle, my dear, the orders I’ve re¬ 
ceived come from the Marshals of France, represent¬ 
ing the King. The more I think of it the less I feel 
able to disobey them. 
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gabrielle: It’s a very good thing they don’t order 
you to cut off your own head! 

matignon: A man worthy of the name would do 
even that for his country! 

gabrielle (acidly ): In some cases. Monsieur, it would 
be a real service! 


matignon: Say what you like, Madame. \ our 
husband’s decision is the only courageous one. 
gabrielle: His decision, on the contrary, is 
thoroughly cowardly. 
matignon | (/ fber) . Cowardly! 

ARMAND f V 

gabrielle: Certainly! Do you suppose that he 


would go to war today if he had the courage to stay 
at home? This very afternoon he’s married a 
woman he adores. More than anything in the world 
he wishes to stay by her side. But he is ordered to 
abandon her. And he daren’t refuse! No, no! If he 
goes to war today ... I shall think him the greatest 
coward in the whole of Prance! 

ARMAND {jumping up): Gabrielle! Have you taken 
leave of your senses? 

matignon: No one can be called a coward who 
rides through the enemy’s guns as Monsieur did 
... in my ode on the Battle of Fontenoy. 
armand: In any case, coward or no coward. I 
shall clearly have to do as I’m told. 
gabrielle: Armand! 

armand: My dear Abbe, will you do something 
for me? 

matignon: If I can assist a soldier in his duty. 
armand: Will you call my valet. Tell him to as¬ 
semble my uniform—not the ceremonial one—the 
uniform I wear campaigning . . . breastplate, swor , 

boots . . . they’re all in the closet in the gun¬ 
room. 



} 
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matignon (with an elegant bon): General . . . I m 
proud to help. 

[He goes out up left.] 

gabrielle: The old hypocrite! 

arm and: Gabrielle my love, you must be reason¬ 
able. . . . 

gabrielle: Reasonable! Armand! Have you for¬ 
gotten that tonight is our wedding night . . . our 
first night together. ... 

armand (taking her in his arms'): My dear! As if I 
could forget! 

gabrielle (tearfully): Armand! How can you leave 
me . . . with nothing . . . nothing accomplished? 
armand: Gabrielle, I know, alas, that our wedding 
night will be very different from what we thought, 
but as to . . . to what we accomplish before I 
go . . . surely, my love, that rests with us. 
gabrielle: What do you mean by that? 
armand: I mean, my dearest, that I don’t leave until 

this evening. 

gabrielle (withdrawing from him): C.an this be true? 
armand: What is the matter? 

gabrielle: Am I to understand, Monsieur, that 
.... as we cannot have a wedding night . . . you 
propose a . . . wedding afternoon ? 
armand: Well, my love, in the circumstances, 

surely. . • • 

gabrielle: Yes, Monsieur de Montfort, surely 
what ? 

armand: Well, after all, your own phrase, a wedding 
afternoon, is quite a pretty one. 

gabrielle: The phrase I use may be pretty, but the 
suggestion you make is simply revolting! 
armand (astounded): Revolting? 
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gabrielle: Revolting. 

[There is a moment's silence.] 

armand: Gabrielle, do you remember the night 
. . . a month ago . . . when you promised to be 
my wife? 

gabrielle: I do . . . and with amazement! 
armand: Do you remember how we vowed to be 
very unconventional and not abandon ourselves to 
our love . . . but wait . . . and count the hours 
. . . until today ? 
gabrielle: Well? 

armand: Well . . . today is here! We are man and 
wife! Surely now we don’t have to . . . to quibble 
about day or night? 

gabrielle: I seem to tread towards a bottomless 
abyss of diabolical corruption! 

ARMAND (baffled): Corruption? 

gabrielle: Do you solemnly suggest. Monsieur dc 
Montfort, that we proceed upstairs for a hasty passage 
of arms whilst they saddle your war-horse? Never 
in all my life have I been so deeply humiliated! 
armand: And never in all my life have I heard such 
preposterous nonsense! 
gabrielle {outraged')'. Indeed? 
armand {firmly)'. Indeed! 

[She is on the “ canape " fanning herself vigorously. He 
is on a chair drumming his fingers angrily on the arm of it. 
There is a silence. Armand is suddenly struck by a 
disquieting thought. He looks at Gabrielle. Then] 

Gabrielle. 

gabrielle: Yes, Monsieur de Montfort, you wish to 
say something more to me? 
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armand: We must discuss our arrangements for the. 

future. While I am gone you will of course stay here 

gabrielle ( disdainfully ): Stayhere? 

armand: Naturally. This house, that has been my 

home, is the suitable place. 

gabrielle: Suitable for what, may I ask? 

armand: Why . . . for you to wait. 

gabrielle: Wait? What for? 

armand: Why . . . for me. 

gabrielle: Do you seriously expect me to wait 
. . . for possibly a year ... and maybe two . . . 
mouldering in a provincial chateau ? Apart from 
anything else the place is haunted. 
armand: Rubbish! 

gabrielle: You told me the story yourself. 
armand: As an example of the sort of nonsense 
people talk. You don’t expect me, a friend of 
Voltaire, to believe in ghosts? 

gabrielle: Well, your mother believed it . . . she 
wouldn’t stay here at all! 

armand: That wasn’t to avoid the ghost. It was 
to avoid my father. 

gabrielle: In any case I haven’t the slightest in¬ 
tention of remaining here. I shall go . . . to Paris. 
armand (rising): I absolutely forbid you to do 
anything of the kind! I cannot imagine a more 
unsuitable place! 

gabrielle: Neither can I. That is precisely why I 
shall go there. 

armand: Think what you are saying. You know 
perfectly well it’s impossible for a woman to go to 
Paris alone. A city which thinks of nothing day or 
night but distractions, temptations? 
gabrielle: If you leave me, I shall need the dis¬ 
tractions of Paris to console me . . . and the temp¬ 
tations of Paris ... to give in to. 
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arm and: What? 

gabrielle: In fact, Armand my dear, the moment 
has arrived for me to disillusion you. 
armand {a/armed): What about? 

gabrielle: This afternoon I promised to be faithful 
to you. 

armand: Naturally. 

gabrielle: I have changed my mind. 

armand: Gabrielle, that is not something about 

which one changes one’s mind. 

gabrielle: Nonsense, more people have changed 
their mind about that than anything else. 
armand: What! Do you dare to say that you could 
be shameless enough to go to Paris and indulge in 
« • • in. • . . 

gabrielle: If you are heartless enough to go to this 
ridiculous war . . . that is exactly what I mean. 
armand: A minute ago you were outraged because I 
proposed to make love to you ... I, your hus¬ 
band. Now you’re proposing to make love to every¬ 
one else. 

gabrielle: Everyone else? Arc you going to be 
away so long? 

armand: Enough of this nonsense. Gabrielle, you 
will promise on your oath to behave honourably 
after I’ve gone. 

gabrielle: I promise on my oath to behave honour¬ 
ably until you have gone. And now perhaps you would 
like to think it over. 
armand: Gabrielle! 

gabrielle: You see, I too have weapons, Armand. 
And though more peaceful than yours, they too are 

difficult to break. 

[She sweeps out, up right .] 
armand: Gabrielle. . . . 
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[ Matignon comes back from up left, hie carries a heavy 
cavalry sir ord in a scabbard.) 

matignon: I’m sorry to tell you this is the only 
thing we can find. The rest of your service uniform 
seems to have been mislaid. 

armand: No matter. Perhaps I shall not need it 
after all. 

matignon: What do you mean? You can’t go on a 
campaign dressed as you are. You’d catch your 
death of cold. 

armand: My dear Abbe, I am not going on a cam¬ 
paign at all. 

matignon {astounded): What? 

armand: You have just celebrated my marriage to 
Madame. Isn’t it our duty to remain together for 
the purposes of creation . . . rather than to sep¬ 
arate for those of destruction? 

matignon: It isn’t often that duty coincides with 
pleasure to that extent. In any case, I agree that such 
a separation would be cruel. What I don’t see is how 
you’re to avoid it. 

armand: Simply by having the courage to stay. 

[He sits down with an air of great finality .] 

matignon: But . . . this is rebellion! Anarchy! 
Desertion! Uese-rnajeste> and heaven knows what 
else! 

armand: Nevertheless, I stay. 

matignon: But Monsieur, think\ Think of your 
reputation I 
armand: I am! 

matignon: Look at this sword! Remember its 
glorious past! Remember my glorious lines. . . . 
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[He holds up the sword in a Joan of Arc attitude and 
declaims, his face shining with a military , or at least a 
literary, ardour.] 

But when the hostile legions saw his tace, 

As full of godlike courage as of grace. 

Strong as a fortress, tender as a Bower, 

They quailed in terror from the battle hour. 

And cowed as servants by an angry lord 
Prepared to die beneath th’illustrious sword! 

[As he speaks the last line he lowers the sword and, as 
he speakj the last wordy he draws it, with an immensely 
noble gesture. But the blade is broken off close to the hilt. 
Arm and starts to his feet and they stare , disconcerted, at 
the stump of steel while — 


The curtain falls ] 
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The scene is the same, the time the evening of the same day. 
It is dusk and the candles are lighted. 

After the curtain has risen Arm and enters from up right. 
He is wearing a military coat and carrying a pair of top 
boots, hie sits down and puts them on. 

While he is doing so Julien enters from up left carrying a 
breastplate. He comes to Arm and, who then rises and takes 

it from him. 

julien: I’ve put a new buckle on, Monsieur. 
armand: Good. 

[ During the following lines he puts on the breastplate with 
Jalien's assistance .] 

Mave you found my cloak ? 
julien: Yes, Monsieur. 
armand: My bat? 
julif.n: Yes, Monsieur. 
armand: Where were they ? 

julien: Upstairs, Monsieur ... in the chest. . . . 
armand: Who put them there? 

julien: It seems the housekeeper put everything 
away, Monsieur . . . last summer . . . when peace 
was signed. She was afraid the moths would damage 

them. 

armand: If she thinks that moths ever have time to 
eat military uniforms in Europe she is optimistic. 
julien: Yes, Monsieur. 

armand: All right. That will do. You can go. 
[Aiatignon enters from up right. Julien goes out up left.] 
Well? 
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matignon: I’m afraid it’s hopeless. 
armand: Hopeless? 

matignon: She refuses to discuss the matter any 
further. 

armand: Did you plead with her.*' 
matignon: With all the eloquence at my command. 
But when sweet reason whispered in her ear 
She turned away her head and would not hear. 
armand (exasperated): What did she say? 
matignon: She said I talked too much. 
armand: Did you tell her I was threatening to have 
our marriage annulled? 

matignon: I did. She replied that if you left her 
she’d give you grounds for the annulment . . . 
tonight. 

armand (startled): Tonight? 
matignon: That’s what she said. 
armand: The Marshal. 
matignon: No doubt. 

armand: My friend ... she must be got away 
from here before that man arrives. 
matignon: That’s impossible. To begin with 
there’s nowhere for her to go. And even it there were, 
she’d refuse to leave. At the moment she’s dressing 
with the greatest of care in order to receive him. 
armand: I thought the luggage had gone. 
matignon: Ours . . . but apparently hers was to 
have travelled with us. 

[A wowent y s pause.] 

armand: Is it conceivable? Tonight? Her wedding 
night? And with Francois de Sevres? Would she go 
as far as that? 

matignon: Who knows? (Declaiming.) 

Once passion rules a woman’s heart, 

What folly will she not. . . . 
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armakd: Listen! 

[They stand still , listening ,.] 

Lord! Do I hear drums? 

[They go quickly to the twilit terrace. After a moment 
they come back.\ 

{With relief.) No. Not yet. 

matignon : Nevertheless . . . they won’t be long. 
armand ( angrily ): What does she suggest? What 
does she expect me to do? 

matignon: That’s very simple. She proposes that 
you keep out of sight. And she will deal with the 
Marshal. 

armand: Deal with him? 

matignon: Oh, I think if you fall in with her plan, 
she’ll do everything she can to get rid of him. 
armand: My dear friend, a Marshal of France isn’t 
something one gets rid of very easily. Do you 
think that finding her apparently alone and at his 
mercy . . . he’ll go away again . . . because she 
tells him to? She can hardly shut the door in his 
face. He’ll have to be invited in . . . and allowed to 
take a seat. Once in it he can’t be easily got out of it. 
Politeness will demand the offer of a glass of wine 
. . . and possibly of supper. And even if hospitality 
doesn’t offer him a bed . . . he’ll certainly demand 
one. He’s a Duke and a Marshal! It won’t be easy 
to refuse. He’ll stay the night . . . that we must 
face. We know what his intentions are. However 
good her own may be she is a woman, after all . . . 
and a woman is weak. 
matignon: Morally, do you mean? 
armand {angrily): No, I do not! I mean physically. 
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matignon: Great heavens! Do you think it might 
come to personal combat ? 

armand ( impatiently ): We are talking of Francois de 
Sevres, my dear Abbe, and he’s riding all the way 
from Paris. 

matignon: But surely, if she locks the door of her 
room. . . . 

armand ( exasperated ): What d’you mean, if she locks 
the door of her room? A little key, turned in a little 
lock ? Against the man who smashed the English 
line at Fontenoy ? 

[They sture at each other , deeply concerned.] 

matignon: Merciful Saint Agnes ot Perugia! 
armand: No! It is out of the question! I must stay! 
matignon: If you did stay . . . I don’t see how you 
can, but if you did ... I might defend her until 
she retires for the night . . . and you afterwards. 
armand: But how could 1 ? I should be obliged to 
keep out of sight. 

matignon: He’s never met you. He won’t know 
who you are. 

armand: And who is he going to think I am ... it 
he finds me lurking in her room? Even a Marshal 
isn’t entirely without brains. 

|They turn as Gabrielle enters from up left. At centre 
she stops and stares at Armand. She is wearing an 
exquisitely beautiful dress and a powdered wig. bier only 
ornaments are diamonds and red roses. After a moment 
she speaks softly , in dismay .] 

gabrielle: Armand . . . arrayed for war? 
armand: You too, apparently, Gabrielle. 
gabrielle: There is a difference, Armand. You are 
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prepared for attack. I merely for surrender, unless 

of course you’ve changed your mind. 

arm and: There is no question of my changing my 

mind. 

gabrielle: We shall see. 

matignon: My friend, may I say something? 
armand: Yes ... if it doesn’t scan. 
matignon: Madame de Montfort. . . . 
gabrielle: It’s useless to say anything more, my 
dear Abbe. If I promise to behave properly my 
husband will leave me. If I threaten to behave 
improperly perhaps he’ll stay! Consequently. . . . 
matignon: Let me plead with you, Madame de 
Montfort. . . . 

ARMAND (/« a voice of thunder ): Enough! (More 
quietly .) The matter is ended. 
gabrielle (< anxiously ): What do you mean? 
armand: Madame.' I have the honour to be a 
General in his Majesty’s Cavalry. I bear the Grand 
Cross of the Military and Royal Order of St. Louis. 
I am called to arms. It is your duty, as it is mine, to 
bow to the need of King and Country. There is no 
more to be said. 

f Armand picks up the sword that Matignon produced at the 
end of Act One and buckles it on . Gabrielle goes up-stage 
and calls.] 


gabrielle: Gisele! You may come in. 


[ Gisele enters from up left. She is carrying a large pile of 
clean linen. The two men watch the following scene guarded¬ 
ly.] 

Prepare the Marshal’s bed. 
gisele: Yes, Madame. 
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[Gis'ele crosses and goes into the room at right , the room 
with the little ba lus traded staircase.] 

GABrielle: Julien! 

[Julien enters from up left.] 

julien: Madame. 

gabrielle: Prepare the Marshal’s supper. 
julien: Yes, Madame. 

[ julien goes into the dining room , down left.] 

gabrielle: Hyppolite! 

[Hyppolite enters from up left.] 

hyppolite: Madame. 

gabrielle: Prepare the Marshal’s bath. 

hyppolite: Yes, Madame. 

[Exit Hyppolite up left. Gis'ele comes back.] 

gabrielle: Giscle, tell Hyppolite to bring up some 
wine. The Chambertin is exceptionally good. And 
bring the flowers that I picked for the Marshal s 
room—I will arrange them myself. 
gisele: Yes, Madame. 

[ Gis'ele goes out up left. Gabrielle goes up the steps into 
the room they are preparing for the Marshal.] 

armand: This is intolerable. What shall I do? 
matignon: Stand firm, Monsieur, stand firm! 

[Gis'ele comes back from up left with a silver bowl of roses , 
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followed by Hyppolite with wine. Cis'ele goes into the bed¬ 
room. blyppolite into the dining room. Ail these movements 
are watched by Armand and Slatignon with the deepest 
concern. \ 

armand: My finest roses! And the Chambertin! 
My best wine. This is too much! I shall. . . . 

[]alien and Hyppolite appear at the dining room door 
carrying a table laid for two. Gabrielle comes to the bed¬ 
room door.\ 

gabrielle: Thank you, Julien. The table is pre¬ 
pared for two? 
julien: Yes, Madame. 

gabrielle: You realise, Julien, that everything must 
be as perfect as possible? Monsieur de Sevres is a 
man of great discernment. 
julien: Certainly, Madame. 

gabrielle: Good. I’m afraid Monsieur l’Abbe must 
have his supper in his room ... on a tray. 

[She disappears into the bedroom again .] 

matignon : Good heavens! Madame de Montfort 
has gone too far. 1 must protest! 

[Julien and Hyppolite , having put the little supper table 
in position , have gone out up left .] 

armand: My dear Abbe, may I count on your help? 
matignon: Most certainly. The matter is becoming 
serious. 

armand: I think I can trust you. 

matignon: If you wish me to spend the night with 

Madame- 
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armand: What! I wish nothing of the kind I 
matignon: But surely. . . . 

[He breaks off as Gis'cle eaters from the bedroom and goes 
out , up left.] 

armand: I was going to say that if I change my 
mind. . . . 

\Cabric//e comes back, following Gis'ele.] 

gabrielle: Giselc! One moment, Giscle. We have 
forgotten the muslin bed curtains. 
armand: Gabrielle! Wait. I must speak to you. 
gabrielle: Listen! 

[They all listen. There is a sound rather suggestive of a 
regular beat on a drum.] 

armand: A drum! 
matignon: Are you sure? 
armand: Quiet! Listen! 

[The sound comes nearer. Then it is explained as Hyp polite 
enters from up left , carrying a large hip bath of beaten 
copper which is banging against his knee as he walks. He 
is followed in turn by Jalien with a large jug of steaming 
hot water and Gis'ele with a warming pan. The little pro¬ 
cession passes solemnly across the stage and into the bed- 

room. 

Armand removes his sword and throws it at Gabrielle s 
feet. ] 

Madame. > 

gabrielle: Armand! At last! Now for heavens 

sake go upstairs and keep out of the way. 
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ARM and: Do you seriously expect me to sit quietly 
in my room while you entertain the Marshal to 

supper ? 

gabrielle: Armancl, don’t be foolish. I may even 
get rid of him before supper. But in any case I 
shan’t be alone—the Abbe can stay now. 
armand: Good heavens, Gabrielle, don’t you realise 
the Marshal will have ridden all the way from Paris 
with only one thought in his mind? Do you suppose 
the Abbe can stop a man like that? 
gabrielle: It won’t be a question of stopping him 
. . . merely of preventing him from starting. Now 
don’t worry, Armand. 

armand: Worry! I shall be dead of anxiety before 
you’ve finished the foie gras. And what is supposed 
to have happened to me ? 

gabrielle: I shall think of some perfectly reasonable 
explanation of why you aren’t here. 
armand: Don’t be ridiculous, Gabrielle. There 
isn’t a reasonable explanation. 

gabrielle: I know there isn’t, Armand. I said I 
shall think of one. Now go upstairs at once. 
armand: I shall go mad. 

(lie goes out , up /eft.) 

gabrielle: My dear Abbe, stay with him until I call 
you for supper . . . persuade him there’s nothing to 
worry about. 

matignon: This will be the strangest wedding feast 
the world has ever known. 

[He goes out up /eft. Ju/ien y followed by Gisele and 
Hyppol/te, comes out of bedroom. 

julien: Is there anything else, Madame? 
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gabrielle: No, nothing else. As our visitor may 
not be here until late, you may all go to bed. 

|ULIen: Thank you, Madame. 
gabrielle: And please take that away. 
julien: Certainly, Madame. Hyppolite! 

[Hyppolite picks up the sword] 

Good night, Madame. 
gabrielle: Good night, Julien. 
gisele: Good night, Madame. 
gabrielle: Good night, Gisele. 
hyppolite: Good night, Madame. 
gabrielle: Good night, Hyppolite. 

[All three servants go out up right. Gabrielle goes into the 
bedroom and reappears with the roses, which she puts on the 
little table beside the clock.] 

gabrielle (tenderly touching the clock)'. Armand. . . 

[She goes into the bedroom, shutting the doors behind her. 
For a moment the stage is empty , then a soldier appears at 
the French windows, up right. He looks into the room and 
then stands aside as Francois de Sevres appears and enters. 
Francois comes into the room, looks about him and observes 
the table, laid for two.] 

Francois: Courcclles! 

[The General de Courcelles follows Francois into the room. 
Franfois is a formidable personality, lordly and self- 
indulgent, with a capricious eye and a pink, fat face 
mellowed by countless bottles of port. Courcelles is quite 
different, lean, pale and severe. Both are attired in mag¬ 
nificent uniforms and carry “ tricorne hats. 

The soldier remains on the terrace.] 
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Now you understand. \ ou and he will return to the 
camp at once. You will spend the rest of the night 
going over the orders \\ ith him. 

courcelles: But Monsieur le Marechal, he will 
grasp every detail of them within twenty minutes. 

Francois: Then you will devote the rest of the night 

* 

to discussing tactics. 
courcelles: What tactics? 

Francois: Good God, man, any tactics . . . you re 
a general . . . you know what tactics are, I suppose ? 
courcelles: Yes, Monsieur le Marechal, but. . . . 
Francois: Then discuss ’em. 
courcelles: And you. Monsieur le Marechal? 
Francois: I shall devote the evening to . . . er, to 
strategy. And by Heaven, I’m determined on 
victory this time! 

courcelles: I can’t understand why we suddenly 
have to spend all these hours on tactics, strategy and 
the rest of it. One good cavalry charge and they’ll 
scatter like chaff. 

Francois: Who will? 

courcelles: The Bavarians, of course. 

Francois: Ah, yes, the Bavarians. Well, you can 
discuss all that tomorrow morning at the War 
Council. 

courcelles: Will the King be present? 

Francois: Naturally. That’s why he came here. 
courcelles: Is he going any further with us? 
Francois: I think not. He’ll stay the night at 
Chambord, and probably return to Fontainebleau 
tomorrow. But that depends on the Royal whim. 

[Gabriel/e enters from the bedroom .] 

gabrielle {stopping in astonishment ): Francis! No 
one announced you. 
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FRANCOIS: We saw the light on the terrace and took 
the liberty of walking in. Dear Gabrielle, more 
ravishing than ever. 

[She comes down the steps and joins them. Iranfo/s 
kisses her hand. 1 hen —] 

May I present the Baron de Courcelles? This is 
Madame de Fayolles. 

[Gabrielle gives her hand to Courcelles , who kisses it 

stiffly .] 

GABRIELLE: I ought to tell you that I m no longer 
Madame de Fayolles, Frangois. 
francois: Really? 

gabrielle: 1 think I told you the last time we met 
that I was to be married to Monsieur de Montfort. 
francois: Possibly, possibly. I really don’t remem¬ 
ber. 

gabrielle: Don’t you? 

francois: I must wish you happiness. When were 

you married ? 
gabrielle: Today. 

francois: So recently? And in spite of. . . . 


[He stops.] 

gabrielle: In spite of what? 

francois (with a smileY In spite of Monsieur de 
Montfort’s imminent departure? 

GABRIELLE The woman he chose was not 

one to desert him in such a difficulty. Will you sit 
down? Will you take a glass of wine? 
francois: Thank you. 
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[He sits down. During the following lines Gabrielle pours 
out two glasses of wine.] 


gabrielle (to Courcelles)’. And you, Monsieur . . . 
won’t you take a chair ? 

courcelles: Madame, I have much to do. Thank 
you ... but I must return to the camp. Is your 

husband ready? 

gabrielle: Ready? I’m afraid not. 
courcelles: I hope he won’t be long. 
gabrielle: Monsieur, he isn’t even here. 

francois \ (together ): Not here ? 

COURCELLES J 

FRANCOIS (after a moment)-. Where is he? 
gabrielle: He has gone to Paris. 

FRANCOIS \ {t t})er) 

COURCELLES J 


To Paris? 


gabrielle: Yes. 

courcelles: But Madame, why has he gone to 
Paris? 

gabrielle: He was called away suddenly, Monsieur 
. . . on very important private business. 
courcelles: But Madame, he had no right to go 
to Paris on private business. . . . 
francois ( takitig his wine)’. Thank you. 
courcelles: His orders were to remain here until 
we arrived! (fPakjng his wine.) Thank you. 
francois {to Courcelles)’. Will you kindly allow me to 
deal with this ? (To Gabrielle.) Isn’t it a little strange 
that he should leave you on your wedding day ? 
courcelles ( very staccato)'. Strange! If Monsieur de 
Montfort has disobeyed important military orders 
. . . the result may be disastrous for him . . . unless 
the object of his journey to Paris is more important 
still . . . which is impossible . . . nothing being 
more important than military orders. 
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gabrielle: In this case I’m afraid it is more im¬ 
portant. 

Francois: Why? 

gabrielle ( loftily)-. Because my husband was sent 
for . . . by the King. 

francois \ (together ): By the King? 

COURCELLES J 

gabrielle: Yes. 


[y4 moment's pause. l~ran(ois and ConrceUcs exchange a 
glance .] 

Francois: When did this happen? 
gabrielle {lightly) : At midday. A courier arrived 
from Paris . . . from his Majesty . . . just like 
that . . . quite unexpectedly. 
courcelles: But Madame. ... 

Francois: One moment. {Watching her closely.) Anc 
what does his Majesty wish to consult your husband 

about? 

gabrielle: My dear Francois, how am I to know. 
There was no time to discuss the matter. . . . 
(Vaguely.) Military strategy, perhaps. He s a 
General now ... and Generals, I believe, some¬ 
times asked to give their opinions on military aftairs. 
francois {with a glance at Courcelles)-. It isn’t always 

necessary to ask them. 

gabrielle: The fact remains . . . Monsieur de 
Montfort has left for Paris at the command of the 
King ... in order to advise his Majesty on some 

affair of great importance. {Languidly.) When they vc 
decided what should be done doubtless you will be 

given your orders. . 

courcelles: That’s very strange because, as it 

happens. . . . 
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Francois (interrupting him): One moment! Where is 
this meeting to take place? 
gabrielle: At Versailles, to be precise. 

COURCELLES (< harshly ): Madame de Montfort, what is 
this trumpery? 

gabrielle: This is a rough diamond you have here, 
Frangois! 

courcelles : There isn’t one word of truth in what 
you’ve said, Madame! 

Francois: How dare you speak to Madame like 
that ? 

courcelles (amazed): You’re not pretending to 
believe her! 

Francois {loftily): And why not, may I ask? 
courcelles : Why not? Because the King isn’t at 
Versailles . . . that’s why not! 

Francois {calmly): Courcelles, please. I’ve known 
Madame a long time . . . and I cannot believe that 
she’d be guilty of the least prevarication. If Madame 
says that her husband is to meet the King at Versailles 
we must accept it. 

courcelles: Well, if you choose to believe it. 
Francois {with a smile at Gabrielle): That is exactly 
what I do ... I choose to believe it. 
gabrielle: Thank you, Frangois. Now . . . may I 
offer you another glass of wine before you return to 
that uncomfortable camp? 

Francois: With your permission, Gabrielle, I shall 
stay here. 

gabrielle: I should not like to seem inhospitable, 
Frangois, but with my husband absent that is some¬ 
thing I can scarcely authorise. 

Francois : I am troubled by an old wound, Gabrielle. 
I can ride no more. 

gabrielle: I shall be pleased to place a carriage at 
your disposal. 
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frakcois: Madame. Allow me to remind you that 
the regulations forbid you to refuse shelter to his 
Majesty’s soldiers. (To Cource/les.) Good night. 
General. 

COURCELLES: Good night. (Turning to Gabrielle and 
bowing stiffly) Good night, Madame. 
gabrielle: Good night. Monsieur. 

\Courcelles turns and stamps out via the terrace. 1 be 
soldier outside salutes as he passes bi/n.\ 

Francois : I shall also require accommodation for my 
personal guard. 

gabrielle: I’m afraid 1 have sent all the servants to 
bed. Do the regulations also require that I rouse 
them ? 

Francois: Ah! My dear Gabrielle, I would not 
dream of putting you to such inconvenience. He 
can fend for himself. (To the soldier) Find yourself a 
corner in the stables. 

[The soldier salutes and goes. Franfois turns to Gabrielle 
again) 

Well, well, well! So you and I are quite alone, dear 
Gabrielle. The servants are all in bed and your 
husband has gone to Versailles. How perfect that 
would be ... if only your husband bad gone to 
Versailles, or anywhere else. Come now, Gabrielle, 
where is he? 

gabrielle: I’ve told you where he is. 

Francois: You don’t imagine I believed you? 

gabrielle: Indeed. 

Francois: My dear child, I was only trying to save 
your face and get rid of that tiresome General. 
Your story is quite unconvincing. 
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gabrielle: I fail to see why. 

FRANCOIS: Possibly you do. But possibly you will 
not when I tell you . . . that his Majesty travelled 
with us here today . . . and is at present installed 
for the night less than an hour’s ride away ... in 
the Chateau de Chambord. 

gabrielle {disconcerted): The . . . the King ? Here? 
Francois: The King himself. 
gabrielle: Oh. 

Francois: So it would appear that Monsieur de 
Montfort will have a long and tiring journey to 
Versailles for nothing! 

gabrielle: I . . . on the tace of it ... it seems 
that somebody has made a mistake. 

Francois: It also seems that the somebody is you, 
my dear. I’m afraid that wherever your husband has 
gone it cannot be to Versailles, can it, Gabrielle? 
gabrielle: Well, no . . . in view of what you say, 
it does appear improbable. Where can he be, then? 
Francois: Well, frankly, Gabrielle, I don’t care 
where he is . . . for the moment ... so long as he 
is not here. 

gabrielle: Frangois, it was a charming thought to 
promote my husband on the day of his marriage. I 
should like to know whom to thank. Particularly 
for the delicate touch of ordering him straight to the 
wars. 

Francois: There was a meeting of the War Council. 
Monsieur de Montfort’s name came up for promo¬ 
tion. 

gabrielle: And who brought it up? 

Francois: My dear Gabrielle, you can hardly expect 
me to divulge the business of the War Council, even 
to you. Besides there are pleasanter things for you 
and me to talk about. May I have another glass of 
that excellent wine? 
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[ During the following lines Gabrielle pours out another 
glass of wine.] 

This is a pretty clock you have here. 

[He bends down to examine //.] 

gabrielle: I am delighted to know it pleases you. 
Francois: Very much indeed. (Taking out his watch.) 
It reminds me of a certain enchanting and cultivated 
woman. Elegant . . . beautifully made . . . ex¬ 
quisite hands . . . charming face . . . and a little 

bit fast! 

[He gives her a little bow and a smile and replaces his 
watch in his pocket. She hands him the wine.] 

gabrielle: In fact, unlike the lady, the clock says 
one thing while it means another. 

FRANCOIS: Oh, so does she! 
gabrielle: Are you sure of that.'' 

Francois: Quite sure. The lady says she does not 
wish the gentleman to stay to supper. The lady also 
says her husband is away. In one of these two 
statements she is saying one thing while she means 
another. 

gabrielle: What makes the gentleman think so? 
Francois: The fact that, none the less, the lady does 

not mean to sup alone. 
gabrielle: You think not? 

FRANCOIS: I think not. The supper table is prepared 

for two. . 

gabrielle: How observant of you, Francis. 1 
suppose I must confess. The second place is not 

intended for the husband. 

Francois {withgreat satisfaction): Ah! 
gabrielle: Nor for the gentleman! 
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Francois: Indeed? 

gabrielle: In fact, since the gentleman has chosen 
to impose himself upon the lady, the table will have 

to be prepared . . . for three! 

FRANCOIS: For three? What do you mean? 
gabrielle: The lady, the gentleman and . . . the 

Abbe. 

Francois: The Abbe? What Abbe? What are you 
talking about? 

gabrielle: Oh, didn’t I mention him? A charming 
man ... and such a fascinating conversationalist. 

You must meet him at once. 


[She goes towards the exit up left.] 

Francois: Gabrielle, wait! I have no wish to meet 
any Abbe! 

gabrielle: I am afraid that’s unavoidable, Francois. 
He happens to be staying here. 

Francois: Staying in the house! Are you seriously 
telling me that your husband has gone away and left 
you alone with this damned fellow ? 
gabrielle: The Abbe Matignon is a man of the 

highest principles. 

Francois: Don’t be ridiculous, Gabrielle. \ou 
wouldn’t be wearing those magnificent diamonds to 
sup with a man of the highest principles. 
gabrielle: My dear Frangois, today is my wedding 
day. These diamonds were my wedding present from 
my husband. It is no fault of mine that they should 
be wasted on a tedious supper with the Church and 

the State. 

Francois: Wait, where does the Church sleep? 
gabrielle: I hardly think that is any concern of 
yours, Francois, but if it will comfort you, in the 
room above this one . • • next to mine. 
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Francois: I trust he sleeps soundly. 

gabrielle: On the contrary. 1 believe he spends 

much of the night meditating. 

Francois: That is hardly surprising ... in the 
room next to yours. 

gabrielle: If you will excuse me, I will go and ask 
him to join us for supper. 

Francois: Gabrielle, we must make sure that he 
returns to his meditations immediately afterwards. 
gabrielle: Francois, as a soldier you should know 
when to admit deteat. As you have so charmingly 
pointed out, I am obliged to offer you supper and a 
room. But that is all, I think, that his Majesty s 
regulations demand. Here is the supper, and there 
is the room. I trust you will find everything you 
need. I believe it is kept in readiness for visitors. 

[She sweep* out up left.\ 

Francois: Damnation! 

[He drums with his fingers on the supper table for a 
moment. He looks slowly up at the ceiling above him and 
then towards the room down right . Vhe clock strikes eleven. 
He looks at it and smiles .] 

Quite so, my pretty one. There is, as you so ex¬ 
quisitely point out, plenty of time. And the soldier 
does not admit defeat . . . yet. 

[ He goes into the room down right. For a moment the stage 
is empty. Then Arm and enters up right. He is wearing 
the robes and wig of the Abbe Matignon. Finding no one 
there he stops for a moment. Then he comes complacently 
down into the room. For a moment or two he postures , 
trying different attitudes and movements in the unaccustomed 
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robes. Finally he wakes an elaborate bow to an imaginary 
figure.) 

armand: Monsieur le Marechal, this is indeed an 
honour. I trust Monsieur le Marechal did not find his 
journey too exhausting. No doubt Monsieur le 
Marechal will wish to retire immediately after supper. 

[Francois comes out of his room and stands staring at 
Armand , who is blissfully unaware of his presence .] 

Monsieur le Marechal looks, if I may say so, quite 
exhausted. 

Francois: Good evening. 

[ Armand turns and sees Franfois.] 

ARMAND (with an effort ): Dominus vobiscum. 

Francois: I suppose you are the Abbe Matignon. 
Madame de Montfort has mentioned you to me. 
armand: Indeed. 

Francois: I, as no doubt you are aware, am the 
Marechal de Sevres. 
armand: Quite. 

FRANCOIS: I am delighted to have this opportunity 
of speaking to you alone for a few moments. 
armand: If you will excuse me, I must go and find 
Madame. 

Francois: There is no need. Madame has expressed 
a wish for a few moments’ privacy. Besides, there is 
something of the utmost importance I want to talk 
to you about before she returns. 
armand: Indeed? 

[He presses Armand to a seat on the “ canape ”.] 
Francois: Now listen, my dear Abbe. You and I 
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no doubt hold widely different points of view. I’m 
a man who takes his pleasures in this world . . . 
you’re one who wagers, like Pascal, on something 
even better in the world to come. } on may be right, 
/ may be right. We shall only know for certain once 
we’re dead and buried. But in the meantime our 
interests don’t come into conflict at any point. 
armand: I trust not. 

Francois: Therefore I feel I can confess to you, 
quite frankly, that I’m a great admirer of Monsieur 
de Montfort’s wife. 
armand: Ah, what a noble soul. 

Francois: A noble soul. Yes. And lodged, if I 
may say so, in a very passable body. But of course 
that doesn’t interest you, does it? 
armand: It most certainly interests me. 

Francois: My dear Abbe, you shock me. 
armand: You misunderstand me. Madame dc 
Montfort’s husband is a friend of mine ... an old 
and valuable friend. 

Francois: No doubt, but. . . . 

armand: I cannot sit here and listen to such allu¬ 
sions to the wife of a fine man. 

Francois: Yes, yes, but. ... 

armand: I repeat, a fine man ... a trusted friend 
. . . a faithful husband. . . . 

Francois: My dear Abbe, he’s hardly had time to be 
anything else. 

armand: I should be grateful if you would change 
the subject. 

Francois: If you feel like that there is, of course, 
nothing more to be said. But I’m sorry to hear that 
Monsieur de Montfort is a friend of yours. 
armand: Why? 

Francois: My dear Abbe. It’s a painful subject. A 
man who deserts his regiment on the eve of battle. 
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No doubt when he is found he’ll be court-martialled 
and shot. 

armand: Court-martialled and shot ? But . . . good 
heavens . . . you wouldn’t allow that! 

Francois: Why not? 

armand: They’ve just promoted him . . . decor¬ 
ated him. 

Francois: Yes, and the devil’s own job I had to get 
them to do it. However, this is a military matter 
and of course doesn’t concern you. 
armand: It certainly concerns me . . . deeply con¬ 
cerns me. 

Francois: Oh, it does? Then an idea occurs to me. 
You and I will make a bargain. 
armand: A bargain? 

Francois: Yes. Now listen to me. I will save your 
friend from the natural consequences of his desertion, 
if you on your part will do something for me. 
armand: What is it? 

Francois: Very simple. You occupy my room, just 
for tonight, and let me occupy yours. 
armand: What? 

Francois: Just for tonight. 
armand: It’s out of the question. 

Francois: Come, come, my dear Abbe. Look at it 
from Monsieur de Montfort’s point of view. 
armand: I am doing so, Monsieur le Marechal, and 
what you ask is impossible. 

Francois: You refuse to do even this insignificant 
thing to save your friend from disgrace and possibly 
from death? 

armand: Your suggestion itself is a disgrace. 
Francois (warmly ): My dear Abbe, all I’m suggesting 
is that you sleep, or meditate, or whatever it is you do, 
down here. The rest doesn’t concern you. 
armand: I refuse. 
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Francois: Is that your last word? 
armand: It is. 

Francois: Oh, very well! Keep your room! At 
least I trust you will have the tact to retire to it im¬ 
mediately after supper. 

armand: Monsieur le Marcchal, I shall not leave 
you and Madame de Montfort alone tonight, either 
upstairs or downstairs. 

Francois: Now listen to me. It is nearly a quarter 
past eleven. If at eleven forty-five you have not 
made your excuses and retired to your room . . . 
leaving Madame de Montfort alone with me . . . it 
will be the worse for you and for your friend. 
armand: And let me tell you, Monsieur le Marechal, 
that if you raise one lecherous finger against Madame 
de Montfort, it will be the worse for you. 

Francois: By God, you forget yourself! You are 

speaking to a Marshal of France! 

armand: That, Monsieur de Sevres, is hardly to the 

credit of France! 

[Enter Gabrielle from up left.] 

gabrielle: Ah, there you arc, my dear Abbe, I was 
looking. . . . 


[She stops dead on seeing Armand.] 


Francois: What is it, Gabrielle? Is something 
wrong? 

gabrielle: No, no, it’s nothing. A sudden painful 


sensation in the eyes. 

francois: My dear! Allow me to. ... . 
gabrielle: No, I assure you, Francois, it is nothing 
Do you . . . er . . . have you introduced your¬ 


selves ? 
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armand: We have indeed, Madame. Monsieur de 
Sevres has been telling me of his ambitions. I fear 
they savour too much of this world for me to 
appreciate to the full. 

Francois: The Abbe, on the other hand, has been 
demonstrating a marked lack of ambition in this 
world . . . only a singular impatience to enter the 
next. 

GAbrielle (with a nervous laugh): Oh? Really? Not, 
I trust, before supper. How foolish of the servants to 
lay only for two. If you will forgive me, I will go and 
find some more things and leave you to plan an 
exciting evening together. I am sure the Abbe will 
think of something, Francois. He is full of unexpected 
ideas. 

f She goes out down left.] 

Francois: I have warned you, my friend. I give you 
until eleven forty-five. You see that clock? If you 
are wise you will keep an eye on it. 
armand: Monsieur le Marechal, let me appeal to 
your better nature. Even you must have such a 
thing. . . . 

Francois: My better nature, my dear Abbe, will 
reveal itself at eleven forty-five. Or not, as the case 
may be. 

[Gabriel/e comes back.] 

gabriellf: My apologies, gentlemen, for keeping 
you waiting. My dear Abb6, will you sit there. 
I am afraid, Francois, that you will have to get 
yourself a chair. 

[She places the extra things on the table.] 

And now . . . shall we have supper ? 
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( Francois, having drawn up a chair, sits down and tucks 
a table napkin round his neck. Ann and is about to sit 
down also but Gabrielle touches his arm, folds her hands, 
and looks sanctimonious. Franfois sheepishly rises. \ 

arm and: Benedict us, benedicat. 

I They sit down again.] 

gabrielle: My dear Abbe, 1 hope you’re in good 
form tonight. 

armand: In good form? Why? 

gabrielle: Because I’m going to ask you a great 

favour. 

armand: Madame, anything I can do. . . . 
gabrielle: When I told Monsieur de Sevres that 
you were in the house he asked me if I couldn’t per¬ 
suade you to read one of your poems to him atter 
supper. Didn’t you, Francis ? 

armand: Madame, I can think of nothing that would 
give me greater satisfaction. 
gabrielle: You are very kind. 
armand: Not at all. Would you pass the wine? 
gabrielle: It would perhaps be suitable if you were 
to read your cpithalamium on my marriage. 
armand: With the greatest of pleasure. 
erancois: A charming idea. I happen to know, 
however, that the Abbe wishes to retire immediately 
after supper. Otherwise I should have been delighted. 
armand: Well, if you both insist. ... 
erancois: My dear Abbe, no. We wouldn t detain 
you for anything in the world. 

gabrielle: Don’t worry, Francois, I assure you he 
will enjoy reading it even more than you will enjoy 
hearing it. How long will it take, my dear Abbe? 
armand: Oh, not more than an hour and three 
quarters, I should say. 
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Francois (choking): Gabrielle. 


We must not be 


selfish. 

gabrielle: You may never have another oppor¬ 
tunity like this, Francois. And such poetry! Such 


poetry! 

arm and: Ah, no. \ou mustn t flatter me. 
gabrielle: And what shall we do after that? 
armand: Perhaps a little music? 
gabrielle: Perfect. The Abbe is a master on the 

flute. 

Francois: Dear God. 

armand: A little Bach? A touch of Handel? Or 
doesn’t the Marshal care for the moderns? 
gabrielle: You shall convert him, my dear Abbe. 
armand: Madame, that is a challenge. 1 shall go 
forth to meet it with zeal. 

gabrielle: Francois, you will remember this 
evening all your life. 

armand: What should we do without the Arts? 
gabrielle: What indeed? 


[They laugh delightedly. Francois glowers at them. There 
is a bump on the ceiling .] 

Francois: What’s that? 
gabrielle: I can’t imagine. 

Francois: There’s someone upstairs. 
gabrielle: Only the servants. I told them they could 
go to bed. 

Francois: My dear Gabrielle, you said that the 
room over this one was the room of our friend here. 
gabrielle: Yes? Oh, yes. 

Francois: So it can’t be the servants, can it? 
gabrielle: Oh, it must be the servants. 
armand: There’s no one else in the house. 
Francois: Are you sure? 
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armand: Quite sure. 

gabrielle: Perfectly. Will you have a little more 
foie gras ? 

armand: And a little more wine? 

[There is a second bump on the ceiling.] 

Francois: Gabrielle . . . we must look into this. 
Perhaps the house is being robbed. 
armand: Oh, no. Oh, no. 

Francois: But my dear Abbe, aren’t you worried? 
There is clearly some intruder in your room. 
gabrielle: Perhaps you should go and see what they 
are doing . . . and tell them not to. 

[There is a third bump.] 

armand: Perhaps it would be wise. 

Francois: Good night. Monsieur. 
armand: Oh, I shall return in two minutes. 
Francois: You’re tired. We will excuse you. 
armand: But my poem . . . the music. . . . 
Francois: We’ll hear them tomorrow. Won’t we, 
Gabrielle? 

gabrielle: I wish to hear the poem tonight. 
armand: In two minutes. Monsieur. You sec the 
clock . . . keep an eye on it. 

[He goes out up left.] 

Francois: Now Gabrielle, listen to me. . . . 
gabrielle: Come and sit down again, Francois, and 
finish your supper. 

Francois: Gabrielle! Somewhere in this house 
there is a man in hiding. And we both know who that 
man is. 

gabrielle: What nonsense. . . . 
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FRANCOIS: Wc shall sec whether it is nonsense or 
not in a very short time. 
gabrielle: Indeed? Why? 

Francois: Because I am going to call my guard 
. and wc shall search the house from the roof to 
the cellars. 

gabrielle (rising): Francois! I forbid you to do 
anything of the kind! 

Francois : Madame, one does not forbid a Marshal of 
France to do his duty! 

gabrielle: Duty' indeed! Since when have you 
concerned yourself with duty? 

Francois (smiling): Ah, Gabrielle, I’m afraid you 
have me there! Well, perhaps I could be persuaded 
to forget it. That rests with you. 
gabrielle: How? 

Francois: Remove this ecclesiastical leech. Tell 
him that we are not to be disturbed again by the 
servants or anyone else . . . send him to his medi¬ 
tations, and stay and be charming to me. Those are 
my conditions, Gabrielle. Come now ... a simple 
yes or no. 

gabrielle: A simple no. 

Francois: Must I really call my guard? 
gabrielle: You may call a whole regiment of your 
ridiculous guards. 

Francois: My dear, I have no wish to do this, you 
know that, don’t you? All I wish is to spend a 
delightful evening with a very beautiful but very 
obstinate woman whom I adore. 
gabrielle: Yes, so I understood. 

Francois: But if that beautiful woman insists on 
subjecting me to an evening of pious poetry and the 
flute, it seems only fair that I should avoid it by 
concentrating on my military duties. He’s coming 
now, Gabrielle. I will go and call my guard. I can 
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of course always dismiss him again if you change 
your mind. 

[He goes out on to the terrace and off, right. Arm and 
comes back.\ 

gabrielle {angrily'): What was that fool doing 
upstairs ? 

armand: A bat had got into his room ... he was 
trying to remove it. 

gabrielle: He’ll be removed himself if you haven t 
gone to bed by the time Frangois comes back. 
armand: Why? Where is he? 

gabrielle: He’s gone to call his guard. Unless you 
leave us in peace he’s going to amuse himself by 
searching the house. And the first thing he 11 come 
across will be the Abbe Matignon. And since you’ve 
elected to become a priest, the Abbe Matignon will 
have to become a general . . . and the State will be 
in as sorry a mess as the Church! 
armand: Gabrielle, I refuse to leave you alone with 

him! 

gabrielle {warmly): If you had done that in the 
first place . . . instead of blundering in dressed in 
those ridiculous clothes . . . everything would have 
been over by now. 

armand: That is precisely what I was afraid of. 
gabrielle: I came down to supper prepared to deal 
with the situation simply and effectively ... as you 
might have guessed, if you had only stopped to 

think. 

armand: How, I should like to know? 

[A moment's pause. Then Gabrielle takes from het 
corsage a very small silver box. She hands it to him. He 

opens //.] 

What’s this? Snuff? 
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gabrielle: No, it is not snuff! It’s a sleeping draught. 
armand: Dangerous? 
gabrielle: Not at all. 

armand {after swelling it cautiously ): Is there enough. 
gabrielle: There is enough to knock two people 
senseless in as many minutes. 
armand: Give him all ot it. Let us make sure. 
gabrielle: I was only waiting for the chance to 

drop it into his glass. 

armand: Excellent. Put it in now. 

gabrielle: Now, Armand, will you please leave 

everything to me. You must go upstairs at once. 

armand: Upstairs? 

gabrielle: Of course. L’nless you want him 
ferreting all over the house instead of drinking this. 
armand : What is going to happen while you wait for 
him to do so? 

gabrielle: Oh, Armand, don’t be so foolish! 
Nothing is going to happen. I shall talk to him. 
armand: What about? 

gabrielle: I don’t know what about . . . some¬ 
thing . . . anything. It will only be for a few 
moments until he takes a drink. 
armand: Suppose he isn’t thirsty? 
gabrielle: Don’t be ridiculous. Whoever heard of 
a man refusing to drink because he isn’t thirsty ? 
armand: Well, suppose he does drink it? What 
happens tomorrow when he wakes up? 
gabrielle: By that time you will have assumed your 
command and will be waiting for him at the camp. 
armand: But he’ll recognise me. 
gabrielle: Now you see how foolish you’ve been. 
But don’t worry . . . Francis won’t dare to say a 
word! I shall make it quite clear that if he does I 
shall spread the whole story all over Versailles and 
he’ll look even sillier than you do at this moment. 
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armand: I’m glad you’ve realised at last that 1 shall 
have to assume my command. 
gabrielle: Of course you will. 

armand: I hope that means that while I’m away at 
the war. . . . 

gabrielle: I said you must assume your command 
. . . but that doesn’t mean you’re going to the war. 

I have another plan about that. 

armand: You’re not proposing to give the entire 
camp a sleeping draught, I hope. 
gabrielle: I hadn’t thought of that! But there’s no 
time to talk about it now . . . for heaven’s sake go 
upstairs at once. 

armand: I shall do nothing of the kind. I shall wait 
in the dining room . . . then if you call I shall hear 
you. 

gabrielle: Well, close the doors and don’t interrupt 
me. 

armand: He’s coming! 

[Armand goes into the dining room. Gabrielle pours some 
mine from the decanter into her own glass and sets it 
apart. She is about to pour some into Francois' glass when 
she hears him coming and , realising that she has no time, 
quickly empties the contents of the little box into the 
decanter. After which she picks up her own uncontami¬ 
nated glass and turns away from the table just as Francois 
appears on the terrace accompanied by the soldier .] 

Francois: Well, Gabrielle? Have you done as I 
asked ? 

gabrielle: I’ve done as you ordered. 

Francois: He has retired? 
gabrielle: As you see. 

Francois: For good? 
gabrielle: For the night. 
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[She sits on the “ canape ”.] 

Francois {to the soldier ): All right. \ ou can go. I 
shall not need you after all. (To Gabrielle.) Thank 

you, Gabrielle. 

[The soldier salutes and goes.) 

{Suddenly laughing .) What a wicked little coquette you 
are! {He sits beside her.) You’ve given me a hard fight 
—and I adore you for it! But you knew that all the 
time, you little vixen, didn’t you? 

[He buries bis face in her shoulder. She rises.] 

gabrielle: Come, come, Francois, not in the middle 
of supper. 

Francois : That confounded priest took away my 
appetite. 

[He follows her. She puts a dish of some delicacy between 
them.] 

gabrielle: Let me restore it. 

FRANCOIS {taking the dish away from her and banging 
it down on the table)-. I’m not hungry. 

[He takes her by the wrist and pulls her to him.] 

gabrielle: Fran$ois, take care! \ ou’ll spill my 
wine! 

[She holds the wine up between their faces and frustrates 
his attempt to kiss her.] 

Francois {still holding her): Put it down. 
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gabrielle: I will, if you will let me go. . . . 
FRANCOIS: No! 

gabrielle: How can I put it down if you won’t let 
me go? 

[ } le lets her go. She swiftly goes round the table. ] 

Francois: You little devil! You promised to put it 
down. 

gabrielle: Wine is made to drink, Francois. Will 
you join me? 

f She pours him a glass. ] 

FRANCOIS: I’m not thirsty. 

gabrielle: What! {Mockingly.) Monsieur de Sevres, 
do you refuse to drink with me? 

Francois: 1 don’t think tonight I could— {With 
a chuckle.) —refuse you anything, Gabrielle! 

[He picks up his glass .] 

gabrielle: What is the toast to be? 

[Fraufois stares at her and lowers his glass without 
drinking.] 

Francois: By God, Gabrielle, you’re the most 
bewitching woman in France. 

[ He puts down the glass and goes quickly round the table 
to her. He takes her glass from her , puts it on the table and 
pulls her to him.\ 

gabrielle {suddenly)'. Sh! 

Francois {startled into releasing her)'. What is it? 
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gabrielle: I thought I heard the Abbe returning. 

[She moves quickly round the table again , picking up her 
wine as she goes.] 

FRANCOIS: By God, if that black beetle dares to come 

in here again I’ll. . . . 
gabrielle ( holding up her hand ): Sh! 

[They listen for a moment.] 

No, I must have been mistaken. 

Francois {watching her and now fully realising that she 
is evading him at every turn): Yes, my dear, I think you 
must. {He smiles—and then y suddenly.) Look at your 
little clock. 

[She falls into the trap and turns to look at it. In one 
swift move he is behind her and grips her arms. She tries 
to move , but without hope of success.] 


In a few moments, my lovely Gabrielle, it will be 
midnight. When I was riding through Orleans the 
clocks were striking twelve noon. I swore that when 
they next struck twelve we would together drain a 
glass to Venus for whom the night was made—and I 
would take you in my arms. 

[The little glass clock irresponsibly strikes twelve. Francois 
laughs and , retaining Gabrielle's right wrist in his left 
hand y reaches back to the table for his glass. He raises it 
to Gabrielle.] 

To Venus! Who never deserts a lover! To Venus 
as the hour of victory strikes! Well, Gabrielle, will 
you drink to that? 
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gabrielle: With all my heart, Frarn^ois! 

[They drink. lie releases her for a moment and turns and 
puts bis glass down on the table behind him. I ben be 
turns towards her. She holds up her band.] 

One moment, Francois! 

[He stops.] 

I think your toast to Venus is a little premature. 
Francois: What do you mean? 

[Gabrielle turns to the clock , opens the face and turns back 
the hands a little .] 

gabrielle ( turning to him again): You told me your¬ 
self it was a little fast! 

Francois: Oh, to the devil with all this coquetry! 
Do you really think I’m going to let you escape 
again . . . after such a long and arduous struggle? 
Do you think I’m going into that room ... to lie 
in solitude . . . with nothing but the memory of 
these enchanting eyes ... to keep me awake? No, 
Gabrielle! 

gabrielle: You’ll sleep like a babe, Francois . . . 
believe me! 

Francois: I haven’t trotted all the way from Paris in 
this heat to sleep like a babe! 

[He catches her and pulls her down on to the “ canape ” 
beside him.] 

A wise woman, my divine Gabrielle, knows when to 
admit defeat. No, Gabrielle, my love . . . this time 
there’s no escape. 

1 5 
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[He leans over ber.\ 

And in your heart you. . . . 

[ He is stopped by a prodigious yawn. ] 

{When it is over.) Excuse me. 
gabkielle: You’re tired, Francois. 

Francois: Not at all. 
gabrielle: You were saying? 

Francois {yawning again)’. I don’t remember. Now 
Gabrielle my dear . . . it’s growing late . . . are 
you going to be reasonable? 

gabrielle: No. But I rather suspect that you are. 

[ He yawns once more. Desperately be tries to recover bis 
wits—but it is hopeless. He sinks across into her arms. 
She tries , vainly , to move.] 

Francois . . . Frantjois. . . . 

[There is no answer.] 

Armand! {Slightly louder.) Armand! 

[Armand enters. The Marshal , his head comfortably 
cradled on her breast , does not stir.] 

armand: Already? 

gabrielle {with as much dignity as the circumstances 
allow ): Will you kindly remove your superior officer ? 

[Armand gently helps Gabrielle to free herself from the 
Marshal's bulk. As he sinks back into the cushions they 
lift his feet up on to the “ canape ”. Then —] 

armand: We must put something over him. If it 
turns cold he may wake. 
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gabrielle: I’ll bring his cloak. 

| She goes to the door oj the Marshal's room. On the little 
balcony before it she turns.} 

(An excited whisper.) Armantl! My dearest! After 
all . . . the night is ours! 
armand: Thanks to you, my beloved! 
gabrielle (mimicking the Marshal): Thanks to Venus 
. . . who never deserts a lover! 

[She goes into the Marshal's room. Armand takes a clean 
glass, pours into it the rest of the wine from the decanter and 
lifts it, smiling triumphantly at the sleeping Marshal .] 

armand: To Venus . . . who never deserts a lover! 

[He drinks. As he is draining the last dregs Gabrielle 
comes back carrying the Marshal's cloak..] 

GABRIELLE (a scream): Armand! 

[ He lowers the glass, smiling proudly at her, as — 


The curtain falls j 
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ACT THREE 

The scene is the same. 

The curtain rises to reveal Franfois and Arm and, the 
former asleep on the “ canape ”, the latter asleep in a 
chair. They are both dressed as at the end of Act 1 wo. 
It is daylight. 

Armand awakes. He looks around him , stupified with 
sleep. Slowly he recollects the events of the previous 
evening and notices, with relief , the presence of Sevres. 

Then he rises and begins to tiptoe from the room , slowly and 
with every possible precaution not to wake the Marshal up. 
The clock strikes eight. Francois awakes with a start. 

FRANCOIS: What’s that? What’s happened? 
armand: You appear to have woken up. 

Francois: Oh. (Putting a hand to his head.) What’s the 

time ? 

armand: Eight o’clock. 

Francois: Eight o’clock. Do you mean to tell me 

I’ve been left here all night? 
armand: I’m happy to say that it appears so. 
Francois: Good God! I don’t understand it! I 
don’t understand it at all! 

[He suddenly rises.\ 

Did you say eight o’clock? But I must be in Cham- 
bord by nine! There’s a meeting of the War Council! 
armand: Then I suggest you hurry. 

Francois: Be good enough to ring the bell. Where’s 
my sword ? 

[He looks at the door of the bedroom which was prepared 
for him.\ 

Ah. (He moves towards the door.) And you’d better 
rouse your friend Montfort. 
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armand: I don’t see how I can do that. 

Francois {turning): Why not? 

armand: Oh, I merely meant . . . well, it’s rather 
delicate. 

FRANCOIS {emphatically): My dear Abbe, by an extra¬ 
ordinary mischance which I don’t pretend to under¬ 
stand your friend has had the damned good luck to 
spend his wedding night in the arms of his wife. In 
consequence you’ll doubtless find him ready now to 
leave her. 

armand {with immense hauteur): Monsieur de Mont- 
fort is not that kind of man. 

Francois: There is no other kind. 

[He goes into the bedroom .] 

armand: If you’re to be in Chambord by nine you 11 
have no time even for a cup of chocolate, will you? 
So bad for one to hurry out in the morning on an 
empty stomach! Dear, dear, such a pity! I am sorry ! 

f Julien enters from up left.] 

julien: Monsieur rang? 

armand: Yes. Tell Monsieur le Marechal’s guard to 
saddle his horse at once. 

[ Franfois reappears , buckling on his sword. ] 

Francois: Then go and wake your master. Convey 
my apologies to Madame for disturbing her so early 

in the morning. 

julien {astounded): Early in the morning. Monsieur 
le Marechal ? But it’s eight o’clock in the evening. 

Francois ^ together -). W hat ? 
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[ A second's pause .] 

FRANCOIS: What are you talking about? 

julien: If Monsieur will excuse me, Monsieur has 

been asleep all clay. 

Francois (angrily)'. Have you taken leave of your 
senses ? 

julien: 1 must assure Monsieur le Marechal that 
he . . . 

Francois: What the devil is the meaning of all this 
foolery? Why wasn’t I wakened? 
julien: Madame gave the strictest orders. . . . 
Francois: How dare she do such a thing? (Rounding 
on Armand.) What the devil do you mean by al¬ 
lowing this to happen? Good God, man, do you 
realise I’ve missed the meeting of the War Council? 
What am I to say to the King? 

armand: I’m afraid I can’t think of anything at the 
moment. 

Francois (rounding on Julien)'. Where is Madame? 
Where is your master? Don’t stand there, man! 
Go and find them! Stop! There’s no time! I must 
ride over to Chambord at once! Saddle my horse! 
Stop! I’ll go myself! Get out of my way! By the 
Mass! Someone will be punished for this! 

(He stamps out on to the terrace and disappears .] 

armand: Is this true? Monsieur and I have slept all 
day ? 

julien: Yes, Monsieur le Comte. 

armand: But what has been happening? Where is 

Madame ? 

julien: I understand, Monsieur le Comte, that 
Madame has gone to Chambord. 
armand: To Chambord? Madame? 
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julien: 1 was to give Monsieur this letter. 

{Armand opens the letter and reads //.] 

Is there anything Monsieur requires? A glass of 
wine ? 

arm and {still reading): No. No. (lie lookj up.) 
Great heavens, no! Take all this away. 
julien: Yes, Monsieur le Comte. Hyppolite! 
armand: One moment! Where is Monsieur l’Abbe ? 

[tinter Hyppolite.] 

julien: Monsieur l’Abbc has not returned since 
early this morning. Monsieur le Comte. 
armand (astounded): You mean he has left the house ? 
julien: Yes, Monsieur ... at about eight o’clock 
this morning. 

armand: But I have his clothes! Everything else 
has gone to Paris! 

julien: Monsieur I’Abbe went in uniform, Mon¬ 
sieur le Comte. 

armand: Uniform? What uniform? Whose uni¬ 
form ? 

julien: Yours, Monsieur le Comte. 
armand: What? 

julien: Monsieur l’Abbe said something about 
donning the cloak of Mars to save the hour for Venus 
. . . but I think it was in verse and could not quite 
understand. 

armand: Do you seriously mean to tell me that the 
Abbe Matignon has gone out of my house dressed up 
in my uniform in the full view of everybody? 
Where in the name of heaven has he gone to ? 
julien: I believe that Monsieur l’Abbe was riding 
for Chambord, Monsieur le Comte. 
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armand (beside himself with exasperation)'. Chambord ? 
Must everyone go to Chambord ? And what the devil 
is happening notv? What is the meaning of all this 

noise ? 

[The rhythmic sound of many drums can be heard rapidly 
increasing in volume as they approach the house. Julien and 
Hyppolite carry the supper table off down left. Armand 
dashes out on to the terrace. What he sees completely 
staggers him. A final , thunderous crash on the drums y 
followed by a sudden silence , tells us that the mysterious 
cavalcade has come to a halt.] 

God and all his saints! 

[Armand comes back into the room as the Abbe Matignon 
strides in from up right. He is wearing the blue coat , 
breastplate , top boots , etc. that Armand wore at the 
beginning of Act Two. It is easy to see from his elated 
eye and haughty bearing that his new position has gone to his 
head.] 

What the devil do you think you’re doing? 
matignon (his eyes shining): Did you see? 

[ He strides proudly on to the terrace and ga^es off\ right , 
then comes back.] 

armand: Why have you brought those men here? 
matignon: What do you think of them? A splen¬ 
did sight, aren’t they? 

armand: Never mind about that! I asked you what 
the devil they’re doing here. ( Furiously .) Where’s 
the General de Courcelles? 

matignon (taking off his gloves): I have no idea. He 
went off somewhere late this afternoon. I took 
advantage of his absence to put the Cavalry through 
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their paces. Just as well for them to get accustomed to 
my methods. On the way back to the camp—as we 
had to pass the house—I thought I’d let them pay a 
tribute to you and to Madame de Montfort. 

[He throws bis gloves down on the table with a splendid 
gesture. Then he walks to the other side of the room, his 
spurs clinking , his cloak billowing. 1 here he turns and 
surveys Armand as though from the steps of a throne .) 

armand (enraged): You fool! Have you taken leave 
of your senses? Who ordered you to move these 
men about like this? 

matignon (proudly): A General doesn’t receive 
orders. Monsieur, he gives them. 
armand: Damn it, man, you’re not a General! You 
know nothing about it! 

matignon (warmly): Monsieur de Montfort, had I 
not allowed your responsibilities to be placed on 
my shoulders this morning, what do you suppose 
would have happened to you ? And as to whether I 
know anything about it or not ... I think that 
you’ll find that I know more by instinct than many 
men by training. 

armand: Do you hope to prove that by introducing 
a regiment of cavalry into my rose garden ? 
matignon (hurt): They’re not in the rose garden. 
They’re in the carriageway. I’m not a fool. 
armand: I wish I were as sure of that as you appear 
to be. 

matignon: No harm has been done at all. 1 marched 
them in . . . and I shall march them out again 
... as soon as Madame de Montfort has inspected 

them. 

armand: Madame de Montfort isn’t here. She s 
gone to Chambord to see the King. 
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m ati gnon : Oh ? Why ? 

arm and: To beg him to grant me leave of absence 
. . . in view of our marriage. 

matignon ( irritably ): Why did you allow her to do 
that? What’s the use of my saying one thing while 
she says another? 

ARM and: I didn’t ask you to say anything at all. 
On the contrary! It was essential tor you. . . . rvhat 
have you said? 

matignon: I couldn’t very well sit through the War 
Council and say nothing. 

armand (horrified): What? You attended the War 
Council ? 

matignon: But of course! 
armand: And you spoke? In my name.-' 
matignon: What else could I do? They were 
making mistake after mistake. 

armand: Well, that’s the end of my career! Was the 
King present? 

matignon (his face lighting up): He was indeed! Ah 
. . . what a man! What a soldier! (With a fatuous 
smile.) You know ... I had the impression he was 
the only one who really understood what I was 
talking about! 

armand (aghast): He heard what you said? 
matignon (proudly): He did! His Majesty of France 
and of Navarre allowed the light of his smile to fall 
on many of my suggestions! 

armand: Had I anticipated this I would have given 
myself up with enthusiasm! 

matignon : My friend, I’m doing this in order to save 
you. (With great solemnity .) And not only to save 
you . . . but possibly to save France herself. 
armand (bitingly): Has it occurred to you that a 
victorious army is invariably led by experienced 
Generals ? 
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matignon {the same)'. And has it occurred to you that 
the same applies to those who are defeated? 
armand: Good God, man! One doesn’t begin as a 
General! 

matignon: And why not? 

armand: Why not? {Baffled.) Well, because . . . 
because no one ever does. 

matignon {scornfully): Because no one ever does! 
What a reply! As to experience . . . what is it 
but a drag on inspiration . . . and everything great 
that was ever done was done by inspiration . . . 
especially in war. What do you suppose Joan ot Arc 
would have achieved if she’d spent thirty or forty 
years gathering experience first? Why, by that time 
even the English would have been ready . . . and 
she’d have been taken by surprise! No, my friend, 
experience is for the mediocre. Anyone can ulti¬ 
mately be experienced. Few can be inspired. 

{There is a moment's pause. S\rmand stares impotcntly 
at him.] 

ARMAND {helplessly): God grant me patience! You’d 
better return to the camp. When does the Cavalry 
leave ? 

matignon: Later in the evening. 
armand: It should have left this morning. 
matignon: There was some delay . . . I forget why. 
But what does it matter? The battle can’t begin 
without us. 

| Gabriel/e enters from up right. Over her dress she wears a 
light silk cloak with a hood. Having entered she stands for 
a moment lookJng at the two men.] 

gabrielle {with immense hauteur): Whom have we to 
thank for all these horses? 
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matignon ( clicking his heels'): Your humble servant, 
Madame! 

gabrielle: What do you mean my humble servant. 
Have you seen the condition of the carriageway? 
What are you doing with these quadrupeds, may I 
ask ? 

matignon: I have been drilling them, Madame. 
gabrielle: Poor beasts! They must be absolutely 
baffled. 

armand: Gabrielle, please! There is a great deal 
more at stake than the mental state of the horses! 
gabrielle: I’m glad you’ve woken up to that at last, 
Armand! 

armand: My dear, I only meant- 

gabrielle: Please, Armand! My dear Abbe, you 
are taking too much on yourself! What do you mean 
by telling the King that a General’s place is on the 
battlefield ? 

armand: You saw the King? 
gabrielle: I did. 
armand: What happened ? 

gabrielle: Nothing. What’s the use of my spending 
the afternoon asking for you to be relieved when our 
friend here has spent the morning begging not to be 
left behind ? 

matignon (to Armand): I thought it desirable for 
your sake to show some devotion to duty. 
gabrielle: How dare you interfere! 
armand: Gabrielle, my dear, it’s useless to argue 
. . . the Abbe Matignon has “ heard voices ”. 
gabrielle ( to Matignon): Everything could have 
been arranged ... if only you hadn’t lost your head 
at the thought of a uniform. The King would have 
granted my request and ... as soon as the army had 
gone . . . you could have changed places again. 
armand: How did the King receive you? 
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gabrielle (suddenly softening her tone): He was 
charming! 

arm and ( suspiciously ): What do you mean? 

gabrielle: My love, you needn’t be alarmed! 1 only 

talked to him through the window of his coach! 

armand: W'hat did you say to him.'* 

gabrielle: I said that you had been the victim ot a 

disgraceful trick. 

armand: Good! 

gabrielle: And that it was quite clear there was no 
reason whatever for you to be promoted and.decora¬ 
ted except to get you out of the way. 
armand: Thank you very much. 1 hope you didn’t 
tell the King the Marshal was in love with you ? 
gabrielle: Of course I did. 
armand: What did he say to that? 
gabrielle: His Majesty was graciously pleased to 

say that he wasn’t surprised! 

armand: But wasn’t he angry ... at such a trick 
being played on one of his officers ? 
gabrielle: Not at all. He laughed. 
armand: He laughed? 

gabrielle: He didn’t believe a word ot it. He found 
the idea deliciously amusing . . . but dismissed it 
as a figment of your imagination. 
armand: Indeed! Well, at least I suppose that means 
his Majesty must see the justice of my promotion. 
gabrielle: Armand dear, there’s no time to specu¬ 
late on that. What we have to do now is to face the 
facts. And the facts are that my husband has become 
a pillar of the Church, and the garden is full of horses 
who are shortly to be led into battle by Joan of Arc 

here. 

armand: Led into battle! You don’t suppose 1 

would let him get as far as that? 

gabrielle: I fail to see how you will prevent it. 
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And it the Abbe is cut to pieces by a Bavarian sword 
may I ask what happens to me? Do I become the 
widow of a General whom I never married ? Or 
do I settle down as the concubine of a noted ec¬ 
clesiastic? I should like to know. 
matignon: Madame, we must not think only of 
ourselves. France is in danger. 

armand: France has never been in greater danger. 
gabrielle: Our only hope is that the King will make 
peace before you can begin to make war. 
matignon: Madame, will you say a few words to the 
men and take the salute? 
gabrielle: Don’t be ridiculous. 

matignon: It’s a pity. Such little moments are the 
poetry of hideous war. 

armand: Perhaps you’d like me to give them my 
blessing . . . and ask them to have confidence in 
their leaders. 

matignon: I am sorry you’re both so discouraging. 
I shall go now. May 1 have my poem? 
armand: Your poem! 

matignon: The epithalamium on your marriage. I 
feel it will not be appreciated now. With a few minor 
changes it can be converted into an Exhortation to 
the Troops before Battle. 

armand: You’re not proposing to read it to the poor 
devils, I hope? 

matignon: It is important to keep up their spirits. 
armand: Precisely! 

[Fro/// outside comes the sudden roll of drums. Then Francois 
comes striding in from up right.] 

Francois: So! At last I have the good fortune to 
meet the elusive General de Montfort! 
matignon ( with an elaborate bon -): I five le roi! 
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gabrielle: Good evening, Francois! I’m so sorry I 
was not here when you woke up! I do hope you 
slept well! 

frakcois : Thank you, Madame . . . we will not 
discuss that! (To Matignon.) I see you’ve decided to 
assume your command! 
armand: He has indeed! 

gabrielle: And no one can say he has been idle. 
Francois: So I’ve noticed. Nevertheless ... he 
should have done so last night. 

armand: Many things should have happened last 
night. 

Francois: Kindly allow the General to explain. 
gabrielle: Do you really wish to discuss the events 
of last night, Francis? Of course they make a 
most amusing story . . . I’m sure everyone at 
Versailles would be fascinated. . . . 

Francois (softly): You little devil. . . . ( Turning to 
Matignon.) I see you’ve been putting the men through 
their paces. What do you think of them? 
matignon: Except for the colour of their breeches 
I have no criticisms. 

Francois (astonished): The colour of their breeches? 
What the devil has that to do with it? 
matignon: With the blue coats I can’t help thinking 
grey would have been better than bud. 
armand: Two or three Bavarian regiments wear blue 
and grey. It might lead to some confusion. 
matignon: A pity. What about white? 
gabrielle (conversationally): Now of course you 
mustn’t forget that white is very perishable. If the 
battle takes place in the rain it will undoubtedly be 
better to be wearing bud. 

Francois (to Matignon) : Is the point of any great 
importance? Those men are there to fight . . . and 
you are there to lead them. 
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ARM and: May God have mercy on their souls. 

\Franfois lookj at Arwand, who weekly crosses hiwself. 
Then Franfo/s turns to Matignon again .} 

Francois: I think you should be marching them back 
to the camp now. Courcelles will be back from 
Chambord. He’ll be wondering where everybody is. 
matignon: Very good. Monsieur le Marechal. 
Francois: I shall follow you. We leave at midnight. 
gabrielle: Are you going too, Francis? 

Francois: I am. The Marechal de Noailles is 
leaving the battlefield. The King has asked me to 
replace him. 

matignon {to Arwand ): The poem, do you mind? 
armand: Of course! We must find it at once. And 
1 hope you will read it to Monsieur de Sevres as you 
go. He was so disappointed to have missed it last 
night. 

[Arwandgoes out up left.\ 

matignon: Monsieur le Marechal, it will be an 
honour. 

[He follows Arwand off.\ 

Francois: Does your husband think he is going to 
ride into battle reciting poetry? 

gabrielle: I am sure that whatever he does, he will 
justify the great faith that you have placed in him, 
Francois. 

Francois: What? What faith? I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. 

gabrielle: Really? But wasn’t it you who insisted 
on his being made a General ? And being given the 
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Order of St. Louis ? Why, everyone will regard him 
as your protege, Francois. 

Francois ( uncomfortably ): 1 would rather not discuss 
it. 

gabrielle: Oh, very well. Then what shall we 
talk about? I was so looking forward to your telling 
me all the latest scandal from Versailles this morning 
. . . but of course you were so tired after your long 
ride yesterday. 

Francois: Gabrielle, please. I don’t wish to talk 
about that. 

gabrielle: Not that either? Our topics of conver¬ 
sation are becoming a trifle limited! Such a pity! I 
did so want to know your secret! 

Francois: What secret? 

gabrielle: Why, how you do it, of course. 1 m 
such a very light sleeper myself. . . . 

Francois: Gabrielle! I . . . I . . . you must un¬ 
derstand that I . . . well, I don’t understand it. I 
don’t understand it at all. 

gabrielle: I was rather surprised myself. \ ou 
were in such good form at supper. 

Francois: I know ... I know. 
gabrielle: It was hardly flattering to me, Francois. 
Francois: My dear, you mustn’t think ... I 
really do assure you. . . . 

gabrielle: Please, Francis! I would rather not 
discuss it. At the time I was perhaps a little hurt. 
But I told myself to face the facts. After all, we re 
none of us growing any younger, are we? 

Francois {horrified): What ? 

[He stares at her with the greatest misgiving.] 

gabrielle: I can see no other explanation. 

Francois {alarmed) : Good heavens! I can assure you 
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such a thing has never happened before. You must 
believe that, Gabrielle. 

gabrielle: My dear Francois, we live in an age of 
scepticism. I believe what I see. 

\ Arm and comes back. ] 

Back already, my dear Abbe? And where is Coeur 
de Lion ? 

[Armand gives her a look, sits down and closes his eyes. 
Alatignon enters carrying his poem.\ 

matignon {to Franfois , with a bow): I am at your 
service, Monsieur le Marechal. 

Francois: Very well! Let us go. 

f J alien, Hyppo/ife and Gisele enter.] 

gabrielle: A glass of wine before you leave, 
Francois ? 

Francois: Thank you, Gabrielle, but no. We have 
a lot to do. 

matignon: Oh, surely. Monsieur le Marechal . . . 
not a stirrup cup ? 

Francois: It’s already dusk. We must be going. 
{He drapes himself in his cloak.) 

matignon {suddenly uneasy): Great heavens! I had 
forgotten! What about supper? 

Francois: Supper? {Sternly.) My dear General, you 
have a camp to move . . . within the next three 
hours. There’s no time for supper. 
matignon {horrified): No time for supper? 

Francois: This is war, my friend! Not a picnic! 
matignon: But—but . . . are you prepared to 
march through a whole night on an empty stomach? 
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FRANCOIS (putting a band on Matignon s shoulder '): It’s 
kind of you to think of me, but I’m all right. 
matignon: All right? 

Francois: I have a small hamper with a tew things 
. . . a couple of chickens and a cheese and a bottle or 
two. I’ll take a bite in the saddle. But thank you. 
Come now ... let us be going. 


[The servants go out having lit the candles.\ 

matignon: But wait a moment! What about me r 
I have no hamper. 

FRANCOIS: What? Hasn’t Madame de Montfort 
arranged something for you? 

gabrielle: I’m afraid we simply never thought of it. 
armand: Monsieur was so intent on his military 
duties. ... 

matignon ( interupting in a panic ): Monsieur le 
Marechal, please! Surely there’s time to kill a 
chicken ? 

Francois: There’s time to kill one, yes. But not to 
cook it. Now if you like to eat it raw. . . . 
matignon: But I don’t like to eat it raw. 

Francois: Oh, come now . . . it’s not important! 
(Clapping Matignon on the hack.) A soldier doesn t 
worry about a little thing like that! ( Comfortingly.) 
You’ll get something tomorrow night ... at 
Chatillon. 

[Once again from outside we hear a roll on the drums. A 
second later the General de Courcelles comes in from up 
right. He is white with rage.] 

courcelles ( stopping up right)'. Ah! 1 here you are! 


[He comes down stage.] 

What the devil are those men and horses doing out 
there? (As an afterthought.) Good evening, Madame. 
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gabrielle: Good evening. Monsieur. 
courcelles ( to j\Iatignon y harshly)’. Did you bring 
them here ? 
matignon : I did. 

courcelles: Do you know I’ve been looking for 
them everywhere! 

matignon: But didn’t you see my note? 
courcelles: Note? What note, in the name of 
heaven ? 

matignon: I left a note . . . pinned to a tree. 
courcelles: A note . . . pinned to a tree! (I'o 
Francois.) You hear that, Monsieur le Marechal? If 
the Cavalry’s to be led by lunatics I relinquish my 
command. I shall speak to the King! (To Gabrielle.) 
Oh, that reminds me. I’ve just come from Chambord 
. . . I have a message for you, Madame. 
gabrielle (excitedly)'. A message for me? From the 
King? Is my husband relieved of his duties? 
courcelles: Unfortunately for the future of France 
your husband is not relieved of his duties. 
gabrielle: Not relieved? But what other message 
can there be ? 

courcelles: His Majesty charged me to tell you that 
he’ll visit you, Madame . . . later in the evening. 
gabrielle (astounded)'. The King? The King will 
visit me ? But . . . but do you know the object of 
his visit ? 

armakd (dryly) : I could hazard a guess. 
courcelles: His Majesty said he would be taking a 
drive in this direction after supper . . . and that 
he’d visit you for a few minutes . . . that’s all I 
can tell you. 

gabrielle: But . . . good heavens . . . nothing’s 
prepared! 

courcelles: His Majesty expressly said that nothing 
was to be prepared. Purely an informal visit. He’d 
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like to see your husband’s chateau and, if it isn’t too 
dark, his famous roses. {To Franfois.) Now about the 
hay. 

Francois: The hay? What hay? 

courcelles: There’ll be no hay for the horses on the 

route. 

Francois: Nonsense! We arranged to commandeer 
a ton of hay this morning for that purpose. 
courcelles: Yes! And do you know where it is 
. . . now? 

Francois ( testify) : Is it for me to look after the horses 
hay ? 

courcelles {the same) : I said do you know where the 
hay is now ? 

Francois {angrily): No! I do not\ Now are you 
satisfied ? 

courcelles {to Matignon ): Perhaps you’d be good 
enough to tell Monsieur le Marechal where the hay 

is. 

matignon: Monsieur le Marechal . . . when I 
arrived at the camp this morning I found one of the 
officers enmeshed in a somewhat intricate problem. 
There was—as my colleague says—a fairly con¬ 
siderable quantity of hay, destined for our equine 

allies. 

gabrielle {fanningbersclf languidly ): How beautifull) 
he expresses himself ... he cannot fail to do the 
army a great deal of good. 

Francois: Perhaps. {To Matignon.) Go on, please. 
matignon: The officer in question was seeking a 
means of transporting the hay . . . but unhappily 
all the horses were to be fully occupied in transporting 

the men. 

Francois : How did you solve the problem ? 
matignon: Very simply. I decided that the horses 
should eat the hay at once. Thereby accomplishing 
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three things at one stroke. It released the officer from 
his problem, it satisfied the horses and it got rid of the 

Francois: Good heavens! 

courcelles (to Francois, bitterly)'. Now you see what 
you’re contending with. Monsieur le Marechal, I 
will not share the command with an imbecile! 
matignon (to Courcelles ): Are you referring to me? 
courcelles: I am! 
matignon: \\ r ill you take that back? 
courcelles: I will not! 

Francois: That’s enough, gentlemen, we will go. 
matignon: Monsieur le Marechal, I have an insult 
to avenge! 
courceli.es: Insult! 

Francois (angrily ): Silence! Both of you! 
gabrif.lle: How absurd men are! All this for a 
bundle of hay! 

Francois: Now . . . into the saddle! 
matignon: How can I ride with this ignorant 
fellow ? 

courcelles: Are you referring to me? 
matignon: I am. 

courcelles: Will you take that back? 
matignon: I will not! 

[Courcelles' eyes narrow. He mutters something inaudible 
and then, stepping back , whips out his sword. Gabrielle 
screams softly and draws closer to Arm and. Alatignon 
throws his cloak back and then steps fonrard and draws his 
sword. It is of course the one we saw at the end of the first 
act , broken off close to the hilt. He stares at it in disgust 
for a moment and then marches out up right. Courcelles , 
putting away his sword , follows Alatignon out. Franfois 
follows Courcelles. Almost immediately the ferocious cries 
of command are heard again and then the drums. These 
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sounds grow rapidly fainter. Outside it is just growing 
dark.] 

armand: What in the name of heaven does that fool 
think he’s doing? 

gabrielle {starting to laugh helplessly): I’m sorry, 
Armand dear . . . hut you must admit he’s . . . 
very funny. 

armand: Funny! Do you realise that prancing doll 
is going to drag my reputation in the Bavarian mud ? 
Do you realise that the Marechal de Sevres, one of 
the first three men of France, is now convinced that 
the General de Montfort is a crackbrained lunatic. 
When this story finally comes out, as in the end it 
must, I shall become the laughing stock of France! 
The Court, the King himself. . . . 
gabrielle: Armand! The King! 
armand: Great heavens! Fd forgotten ! 
gabrielle: Call the servants! Send me Gisclc at 
once. What shall I wear? Don’t forget to bring 
some more wine! I shall wear my diamonds ... or 
not? What do you think? 

armand: Gabrielle, calm yourself. 1 want to know 
what this message from the King means. 
gabrielle: How can I know that? 
armand: Does he think you are alone? 
gabrielle: No. I told him the Abbe Matignon was 
here. 

armand: Are you sure? 

gabrielle: Of course I’m sure. He wanted to know 
all about the Abbe Matignon, who he was and. . . . 
armand: Did you tell him? 

gabrielle: Armand! Don’t ask such ridiculous 
questions! I didn’t tell him he was you or you were 
he if that’s what you mean. 

armand: I can’t understand it. Why should he 
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want to come c It will be dark . . . he won t be 
able to see my roses at all. 

gabrielle: Perhaps he didn’t mean to come. Per¬ 
haps it was only one of his famous passing whims. 
armand: You sound disappointed. 
gabrielle: Well, Armand, my dear, after all he is 
the King. . . . 

armand: Gabrielle, this evening you should not 
want to see even the King. 

gabrielle: But my love, he isn’t going to stay all 
night! 

armand: I wish I were sure of that! Have you any 
more of that sleeping powder? 

gabrielle: No. You and Frangois had it all. But I 
think you are being very foolish—you will be here, 
there is nothing to fear. You should be proud to 
receive the King of France. 

armand: Is it so remarkable, the King of France? 
There have been dozens of Kings of France! 
Besides, how can I receive him in these clothes? 
gabrielle: Really! The vanity of men! Do you 
suppose his Majesty. . . . 

armand: Listen! (He goes up on to the terrace.) It 
is! A coach! I can hear it distinctly! 
gabrielle: Armand! He’s coming! And I haven’t 
even put on fresh powder! 
armand: Sh! Ring the bell! 

[She rings the belli] 

gabrielle: I must at least put on a patch or two. 
armand: Gabrielle, control yourself. This is no 
time for frippery. 

[]alien enters from up left.] 

julien: Monsieur rang? 

armand: Yes, I have some orders to give you. 
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First of all you’ll continue to address me for the rest 
of the evening as Monsieur l’Abbe. That’s for 
reasons of State. 
julien: Yes, Monsieur. 

armand : Now listen to me. I want you to go to the 
door. Open it wide . . . and remain there. In 
a minute a carriage will arrive. You’ll receive the 
King. 

julien ( taking a step backwards')’. The King.-' 
armand: You’ll bring him in here. «>u know how 
to behave? You precede him backwards into the 
room. Now don’t lose your head. 
julien: Monsieur, I think I hear the carriage now! 

[They listen. One can hear the clip-clop of a horse's hooves , 
close to the house.) 

armand: He’s here! Be quick! 

[ Julien hurries out up right. Gabriel/e snatches up a pretty 
hand mirror and touches her wig and decollete. / he clock 
strikes nine.] 

Gabrielle, my love, our little glass clock has counted 
more than thirty hours of our marriage . . . and 
still we have no peace. 

gabrielle: Oh, Armand, I wish you d let me put 
new powder on! 

armand: Now don’t be flustered, Gabrielle . . . 
leave it all to me. In an hour he’ll be gone . . . and 
we shall be alone at last. 

| She is still holding the looking glass. He takes her other 
hand and kisses it.) 

gabrielle: He’s here! 

[They hurriedly arrange themselves , facing up right , as 
Julien enters.) 
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arm and {as be bows): Backwards, man, backwards. 


[Armand bows very low. Gabrielle sinks to the floor in a 
“ reverence de conr ”. Julien addresses them 

from upstage.\ 

julien: Monsieur, it isn’t the visitor Monsieur 
expected. 



[They rise.\ 

armand : What? Who is it? 

julien: His Eminence le Cardinal Pio di Amadori. 

[They stare at each other , and then at Pio di Amadori , who 
now enters from up right enveloped from head to foot in the 
violent purple silk of a cardinal. He also wears an im¬ 
mense hat of the same colour. His gold embroidered shoes 
and gloves are of vermilion , and over the latter he wears 
several rings. lie is tall and thin , about fifty years old. 
P\is face is cadaverous and refined , his manner and voice 
affected. / le carries a dark red rose in one hand.] 

amadori {in a tired voice): My friends, you must 
excuse this unexpected and nocturnal visit. You are 
Madame de Montfort? 
gabrielle: I am. Monseigneur. 

amadori {giving her his hand to kiss ): I felt sure of it. 
{To Armand.) And you, in consequence, must be 
the Abbe Matignon. 


[Pie gives his hand to Armand , who reluctantly kisses it 
also.] 

I’m happy to tell you, my dear Abbe, that Holy 
Church expects great things of you. 
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arm and {uneasily): Of me? 

AMADORI : Madame dc Montfort, I’ve gathered one 
of your roses. It was near the door, hoping to be 
invited in. And who can resist the eloquent appeal 
of Beauty ? You yourself must be aware of its power, 
Madame. 

gabrielle: You’re very kind. Won’t you sit down? 
amadori : Thank you. I’ve been sitting down since 
yesterday morning. Still, it will be a change to sit in 
something that isn’t moving. 

armand: Monseigneur, may I ofler you anything i 
A glass of wine? 

amadori: It would be very welcome, thank you. 

[ Armani / pours out a glass of wine.] 

gabrielle: I lave you travelled far? 

amadori: From Paris, Madame. I hope to be in 

Blois by midnight, so I shall only stay a few minutes. 

1 1 Ic puts the rose to bis nostrils and closes bis eyes.] 

gabrielle: Your journey’s nearly over. It s hardly 
an hour’s ride to Blois. 

amadori: On the contrary . . . my journey’s hardly 
begun. {As Armand bands him a glass of wine.) Thank 
you. Tomorrow morning, very early, I must leave 
again ... for Rome. Tokay? 
armand: Yes, Monseigneur. 

[Amadori passes the glass to and fro under bis nose.] 

amadori: Excellent. Your health, {lie drinks.) 
But now let me give you my good news! Abbe, my 
dear Abbe, would you be surprised if I told you that 
you’re not an abbe at all? 
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ARM AND ( startled ): What do you mean. Monseigneur ? 
amadori : I mean what I say, my friend. You’re not 
an abbe at all! Do you know what you are? 

ARMAND {with a sigh): Monseigneur, I no longer have 

the least idea. 

AMADORI : Then let me have the pleasure of en¬ 
lightening you! {Solemnly.) You are the Bishop of 
Bayonne! 

[He smiles at them , pleased to be giving happiness .] 

armand {deeply disturbed): I am the Bishop of 
Bayonne ? 

gabrielle {fanning herself): Well, well . . . what 
next, I wonder? 

armand: Monseigneur, I’m afraid there’s some 
mistake. 

amadori: Why should you think that? 
armand: Because I . . . well, because I never had 
any intention of becoming the Bishop of Bayonne 
... or of anywhere else. 

amadori: Oh, come now, you can’t tell me that. 
You’ve been after a mitre for years. 
armand: Havel? 

gabrielle: Monseigneur, I think our friend finds it 
a little difficult to get used to such sudden promo¬ 
tion. If you could give him a little time. 
amadori: Alas, Madame, that is the one thing that I 
cannot give him. We have to be in Rome as quickly 
as possible. 

gabrielle: The Bishop has to go to Rome with 
you ? But why ? 

amadori: Affairs of State, Madame, affairs of State. 

[Armand and Gabrielle exchange a suspicious glance. 
Then —] 
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arm and: Monseigneur, when was this decided? 
am a dor i : At about six o’clock this evening. 
gabrielle: Is it permitted to ask by whom? 
amadori : Madame, it would take me several hours 
to explain the esoteric and invidious quarrels ol 
Holy Church. But the outcome of it all is this. By 
withdrawing his support trom a candidate unwelcome 
to Rome . . . and by suddenly suggesting the harm¬ 
less name of the Abbe Matignon instead, the King has 
made many things much easier tor himself. 
armand: The King? 

amadori: It was His Majesty’s suggestion that you 
should travel with me tonight. 


[Armand and Gabrielle exchange a glance of sudden under¬ 
standing ..] 

I’ll wait while you prepare for the journey. 
armand: Monseigneur, if you wait for that I m 
afraid you will wait a long time. 
amadori ( astounded ): You mean, you refuser 1 
armand: Yes, Monseigneur, that’s exactly what I 

mean. 

amadori: But, my dear Abbe. . . . 

armand: No, no! I’m sorry. 1 don t want to be a 

bishop at all. 

amadori: You don’t want to be a bishop? I hen 
what do you want to be ? 

armand: I have no idea, but I’m quite unworthy of 
such an honour. 

amadori: Such modesty is almost tantamount to 
pride. 

gabrielle: Oh, I assure you the Abbe is the most 
modest of men. 

amadori: Indeed? Nevertheless, he would be wise 
to change his mind. 
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gabrielle: Perhaps I could persuade him. If only 
we had a little time. 

am a dor i (to Armand) : My friend, I will give you the 
night in which to think about it and to pray for 
guidance. My coach will leave Blois at six in the 
morning. . . . I’m confident that you will join me. 
armand: At six in the morning ... on top of 
everything else ? 

amadori: Goodbye, Madame. May I take this rose 
to remind me of your beauty? 

gabrielle (kissing his hand)\ Pray do. Monseigneur. 
amadori: Bless you, my child. (To Armand , sadly.) 
Ah, my dear Bishop . . . you and I are deprived of a 
great deal, arc we not? 

\He goes out up right , turning just before he disappears to 
bless them with a gesture .] 

armand (when the Cardinal has gone): Gabrielle 
. . . this is all your doing! 
gabrielle (indignantly): I beg your pardon! 
armand (angrily): Do you suppose the King would 
have thought of this ... if you hadn’t gone 
chattering to him? 

gabrielle: Chattering! Is that what you call it? 
After I went to all that trouble to try to get you out of 
a difficulty. 

armand: You’ve only got me into a worse one! 
gabrielle: It isn’t worse! It’s identical! 
armand (furious): It isn’t identical at all! Last night 
at least I was able to appear! Tonight I can’t even 
do that! 

[A moment's pause. They reflect .] 

gabrielle: You could perhaps change clothes with 
your valet. 
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armand (enraged): Don’t be so ridiculous! I never 
heard such nonsense! Yesterday morning I was a 
colonel! Since then I’ve been a general, an abbe 
and the Bishop of Bayonne ... in that order. 
And now you’re suggesting I become a valet! Are 
you out of your mind ? 

gabrielle: Then what are you going to do." Leave 

me to face the King alone? 

armand: Certainly not! Of course not! 

gabrielle: Then what will you wear." 

armand (exasperated) : I don’t know what 1 shall wear! 

[J alien enters from up right.} 

julien: Excuse me. Monsieur le Comte. . . . 
armand (violently): I told you to call me Monsieur 

l’Abbe. 

julien: I beg your pardon. Monsieur 1 Abbe. 

armand: What do you want." 

julien: Am I to remain at the door, Monsieur? 

armand: Yes, yes! Go away! 

| Julien goes out again. ] 

(Exasperated): The first thing he’s going to ask me is 
why I haven’t gone to Rome. 

gabrielle: Then we must think ot some reason \\ h) 
you couldn’t go. 

armand: Gabrielle . . . this is the King! Do you 
think I can stand here and say I didn t feel like being 

a bishop ? 

[Julien enters again , quickly l\ 

julien: Monsieur! Monsieur! 
armand: What is it now? 
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julien: Another carriage is approaching! 
armand: Close the doors! 
gabrielle: Don’t be absurd! 
armand {to Julien) : Do as I say! 
gabrielle {to Julien)'. Come back! 

[ Julien dances about , trying to obey both of them at once.] 

{To Armand.) For heaven’s sake keep your head! 
All we have to do is explain why you’re still here. It 
isn’t so difficult if only you’d use your intelligence! 

[A coaching horn and horses' hooves are heard.] 

{To Julien.) Go back to the door! 

[Julien hurries out. Almost immediately the sound of the 
horses stops.] 

We must say you’re leaving tomorrow. And 
Armand dear, this time do try to look more grateful! 
Remember, if it weren’t for him you wouldn’t be a 
bishop at all! 

[She sets his wig and lace in order and , snatching up 
MatignorCs psalter , puts it into his hand as though he were 
a little boy. Then she darts across the room and seizes the 
hand mirror again.] 

armand: My next wife is going to be the ugliest 
woman in France! 

gabrielle: I hope you’ll enjoy yourself. 
armand: At least I’ll see that no one else does! 
gabrielle: Psst! He’s here! 

[She throws the mirror aside and seizes Armand's hand. 
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They face the corner up right. Jalien enters backwards. 
Arm and bows and Gabrielle flattens herself out once more 
in a profoundly low curtsey as the King enters. He is a 
magnificent sights in a suit of amethyst silk ., richly em¬ 
broidered with gold. Across his breast there is a broad 
cerise ribbon and beside it a huge star of diamonds. I le has 
a long cloak , a stick and a tricorne hat which Jalien will 
take from him in the course of the next few moments. 
For a second or two he surreys Gabrielle and Armand over 
the top of bis Bourbon nose. 1 hen he comes forward.] 

louis ( graciously): Madame de Montfort . . . you 
may rise. I want this to be as informal as possible. 

|They rite.] 

gabrielle: Your Majesty is too kind! 

[She kisses his hand.] 

louis {looking at Armand): Is this your Abbe, 
Madame ? 

gabrielle: Yes, your Majesty ... my Abbe . . . 

and your Bishop! > 

louis {allowing Armand to kiss his hand) : Ah, so you ve 

already heard the good news. 

gabrielle: We have, your Majesty. 

louis: I suppose tonight you must be one of the 

happiest men in France. 

gabrielle: Your Majesty, he’s almost overcome 
with gratitude. {To Armand, sternly.) Are you not. 

armand {dryly): If only I were able to express my 
feelings, I think your Majesty would be astonished. 
louis {with a charming smile): There’s no reason to be 
grateful. You may be sure of one thing in this 
world . . . when you receive a favour it s either 
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because you’ve earned it already, or because you re 
going to earn it very shortly. Am I not right, 
Madame ? 

gabrielle: May I offer your Majesty some wine? 
louis: Thank you. Not for the moment. Let us sit 
down. I suppose you’re feeling a little sad, now that 
your husband has left for the wars. 
gabrielle: Indeed yes, your Majesty ... I saw so 
little of him. 

louis: Let me tell you there’s a certain sweetness in 
your present sorrow, Madame. The day will come 
when you’ll be glad enough to see him go. (To 
Arm and.) Am I not right? 

armand: It pleases your Majesty to be cynical. 
louis: Oh, my dear Bishop, you don’t know how 
lucky you are . . . you for whom marriage is 
nothing more than a ceremony. 

armand: Sometimes I cannot help wishing for a 
little more, your Majesty. 

louis: My dear Bishop, you astonish me. Your 
very face suggests the pulpit rather than the boudoir. 
You will agree with me, Madame. Look at it 
carefully. 

[They do so. 1t is puckered up with suppressed annoyance .] 

I always think it strange the way men are marked by 
their professions. Your husband could be nothing 
but a soldier . . . just as our friend here could be 
nothing but a prelate. And speaking of prelates, 
where is the Cardinal ? 

gabrielle (surprised): The Cardinal? But your 
Majesty, he left again almost at once . . . for Blois. 

[The King's expression changes from one of benign good 
humour to one of surprise and displeasure. ] 
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louis: He’s already left for Blois? 
gabrielle (nervously) : Your Majesty. . . . 

[The King interrupts her with a gesture of his hand and 
glares at Armand. Then , in a solemn voice —] 

louis: And why has the new Bishop not accom¬ 
panied him? 

gabrielle (as before)'. Your Majesty. . . . 

louis (<quietly but impressively)'. Please! Allow his 

Grace to explain. (To Armand.) Well? 

armand: Your Majesty, his Eminence agreed that I 

should join him tomorrow morning. 

louis (still more displeased): Tomorrow morning? 

armand: Yes, your Majesty. 

louis: But I understood the Cardinal to say he would 
be leaving very early. 

armand: Yes, your Majesty. I’m to join him at six 
o’clock. 

louis: Then you’ll have to leave here at five. 
armand: Yes, your Majesty. 

louis (brightening up): Ah! I see. In that case you 11 
want to go to bed early. You must get some sleep. 
You must prepare for your journey. I will excuse 
you. 

armand: Your Majesty is very good, but I m not in 
the least tired. 

louis (coldly): I said ... I will excuse you. 
armand: But your Majesty. . . . 
louis (loudly): You are excused! 

[Tie frowns at Armand and holds out his hand. Armand 
with a helpless glance at Gabrielle , goes down on one knee . 
and kisses it. Then he rises and turns to Gabrielle. ] 

armand: I must say good night, Madame. 
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LOUIS: You must say goodbye, my dear Bishop. I 
hardly think Madame will be prepared to receive 
your farewells at five in the morning. 

{Armand is about to kJss her hand , but she kisses his.] 

gabrielle: Goodbye, your Grace ... let us hope 
. . . let us hope we shall meet again soon. 

{Armand bows again to the King and backs to the exit up 
left. There he raises hvo fingers in benediction towards 
Gabrielle.\ 

armand: May Heaven protect you. 

{He goes out. As soon as he has done so the King rises , 
walks slowly across to Gabrielle , takes her head in his 
hands.] 

louis: I’ve heard of your beauty . . . but it sur¬ 
passes even what is said. 
gabrielle: Your Majesty should take care. 
louis: Of what? 

gabrielle: Flattery is dangerous . . . when it goes 
to a woman’s head. . . . 
louis: Yes? 

gabrielle: There is a risk she may lose it. . . . 
louis: The only pleasure in a risk is to run it. 

[He goes to kiss her.] 

gabrielle {quickly breaking away from him): The only 
duty of a wife is to avoid it. Had you forgotten I 
have a husband? 
louis: I remember him vividly. 

gabrielle: Should you not also remember that he 
is away—fighting your Majesty’s battles? 
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LOUIS: He is hardly there yet, Madame. And let me 
reassure you. When I told him 1 proposed to come 
and see you . . . and all his other famous roses 
. . . he made a most beautiful reply. 
gabrielle: Was it by any chance in rhyming 

couplets ? 

louis: It was certainly poetic—for a soldier. He 
said the most beautiful rose of all could only be 
honoured by the touch of his King. 
gabrielle: Oh! Did he? 

louis: Come, Madame, you are not going to disa¬ 
gree with him, I hope? 

gabrielle: Your Majesty, I would not think ot do¬ 
ing so. 

[He goes to take her in his arms. She turns quickly to 
the table and takes a rose from the silver bowl.] 

{Handing it to him.) Your Majesty. 

louis: Thank you. But I prefer to choose for 

myself. 

[He takes her in his arms.] 

gabrielle: And if I say no? 

louis: If you say what ? 

gabrielle {faintly): No, your Majesty. 

louis {gently)'. Madame, one does not say no to me. 

[He is about to kiss her when there is a knock at the door. 
They stop. The knock is repeated .] 

gabrielle: Someone is knocking, sir. 
louis: Send them away. 

[Gabrielle goes to the door up left.] 
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gabrielle: Who is it? 
gisele (off): Gisele, Madame. 

gabrielle (to L^ouis): It is my maid, your Majesty. 
May she enter? 

louis: If you send her away at once, Madame. At 
once! 

gabrielle: Yes, your Majesty. You may come in, 
Gisele. 

[Cis'e/e enters and curtseys to the King. She is very nervous.) 

gisele: Oh, Madame, forgive me, Madame, but 
Monsieur l’Abbe sent me. 
gabrielle: What? 

louis: How dare he send you here? What does he 
want ? 

gisele (very frightened)'. Your Majesty . . . Madame 
. . . Monsieur l’Abbe told me to say he has been 

taken ill. 

louis: Taken ill? 

gabrielle (at the same time ): Good heavens! 
gisele: I was to come and warn your Majesty to 
leave at once. 

louis: What does he think is the matter with him? 
gisele: Monsieur l’Abbe thinks it is the smallpox. 
louis: Smallpox? 

gabrielle: Of course he is right! Your Majesty 
cannot stay another moment! How terrible! The 
poor, dear Abbe Matignon! 

louis: He looked perfectly well a few minutes ago. 
gabrielle: Oh, but it comes on very suddenly. I’m 
told. Have I your Majesty’s permission to go to him ? 
louis: Certainly not, Madame! We cannot have you 
catching it yourself! 

gabrielle: Oh, Sire, I am of no importance! It is 
your Majesty’s health that matters. GisMe, tell his 
Majesty’s coachman! Quickly! Quickly! 
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[Gisele runs to the door up right.] 
louis: One moment. . . . 


[Gisele stops.] 

gabrielle: Sire, I beg you . . . lose no time . . . 
spare me the remorse that would be mine if anything 
should happen to you! 

louis: Come, Madame! We must not fly into a 
panic! Are we even sure that he is ill ? Has he shown 
any sign of it before? 

gadrielle: Your Majesty, since yesterday he hasn t 
been himself at all! 

louis: Indeed? Then why did you expose me to the 

risk I ran in meeting him tonight? 

gabrielle: Your Majesty, we had no idea that it 

was serious! 

louis: But now you are convinced that I should go. 
gabrielle: Indeed, Sire! 

louis: Very well, Madame! If you insist! I will go I 
(To Gisele.) Bring Madame her cloak! 


[Gisele curtseys and runs out.] 

gabrielle: My cloak? But I don’t understand. . . . 
louis: Madame, do you expect me to go and leave 
you exposed to the contagion? You will of course 
come with me to Chambord . . . where a suite will 

be at your disposal! 

[Gisele enters with Gabrielle's cloak.] 

Come, put this on. We cannot have you dying of 

cold either! . . . ... 

gabrielle: But your Majesty, it is impossible . . . 
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I cannot go! There will be no one to look after my 
poor Abbe. 

louis: Oh, don’t distress yourself! I’ll send him my 
physician from Chambord. Come now! The 
sooner we are there the better. (To Gis'ele .) ^ ou will 
come with your mistress, girl. Tell my coachman. 

( Gis'ele goes out up right.] 

GABR1ELLE ( desperately ): But Sire, consider! I may 
bring the infection with me. It’s very likely I already 
have it! 

louis: Ah! No doubt you’re right. Then it’s too 
late. We might as well stay here. 
gabrielle: Your Majesty does not appear to 
understand. . . . 

louis: I understand very well, Madame. Believe me 
I shall catch no mortal illness from your Abbe! 
gabrielle: What makes your Majesty so sure? 
louis: Because he is not suffering from anything 
except a great desire to be alone with you! And that 
I’ve caught already! ( With a charming smile .) Did you 
really think that I believed that nonsense? He is no 
more stricken of the smallpox than my warhorse! 

[Gis'ele comes hack.] 

All right, my girl ... go back to your patient! 
Tell him we wish him a speedy recovery . . . and 
that he is not to disturb us again on any pretext 
whatever! (At the top of his voice.) Not even his death! 

[Gis'ele flies for her life.] 

(Turning back to Gabrielle .) Now, Madame de Mont- 
fort, I have played a trifling charade to please you! 
What will you do to please me ? 
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gabrielle {with a delightful smile)', 'lour Majesty, I 
can think of nothing but to offer you a glass of my 
husband’s wine! 

louis {laughing): You are very charming! But I am 
not thirsty! Have you nothing . . . more en¬ 
ticing ... to offer.-' 

[A second's pause.] 

gabrielle: A little while ago your Majesty made a 
very wise remark, 'l ou said that in this world, if one 
receives a favour—one either earns it just before 
or else just afterwards. 

louis: Are you asking your King to earn your 
favour, Madame? 

gabrielle: Your Majesty asked for our meeting to 
be informal. Therefore I am speaking to a man 
rather than my King. 

louis {laughing): Touche! You are a good fencer, 
Madame. Very well—as a man—I will earn the 

favour. 

gabrielle: Unfortunately only the King can do that. 
louis: What is it? 

gabrielle: Only something that will restore a 
loving husband to his devoted wife. Will your 
Majesty sit here? 

louis: You want me to write something? 
gabrielle: Only two words. 
louis: What words? 

[He sits down at the writing table.] 

gabrielle : I believe your Majesty’s Minister for War 
is at Chambord. 

louis: I hope you are not interfering in affairs of 
State ? 
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gabrielle: I ask no more than your Majesty pro¬ 
mised. 

(He dips the quill into the ink. J 

louis: What are your two words? 
gabrielle: Very simple words, Sire, in a great 
cause. The cause is Peace—and the words are 
. . . “ I accept 

[The King puts down the pen and rises.] 

You refuse? 

louis {smiling): On the contrary, Madame, I accepted 

the peace—one hour ago. 

gabrielle: Accepted it? 

louis: So your terms are paid in advance! 

[He takes her hands and draws her to him.] 

And now. . . . 

gabrielle: But your Majesty, I didn’t know—it was 
not a fair bargain. 

louis {his arms round her): My lovely friend, they 
say that all is fair in love and war. And here we 
have both. 

[Slowly he brings a hand behind her neck , smiles , and then 
very gently and very , very slowly brings her face to his. 
He is on the point of kissing her when suddenly there is a 
loud and clamorous ringing of a bell. They separate very 
suddenly.] 

{Exasperated.) What is it now ? 
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gabrielle: I cannot imagine! 

f Julien and Gise/e enter. Gabrielle takes a step or two 
towards the back and then stops as the soldier who ac¬ 
companied Franfois and Courcelles in Act 1 wo enters from 
up right. He is carrying on his back the Abbe Matignon, 
heavily bandaged, unable to walk, but smiling bravely.\ 

Great heavens! 

[She hurries to the sufferer and helps to install him in a 
chair. His right foot, swathed in bandages, is placed on 
footstool.] 

matignon: Does your Majesty permit that I sit 
down ? 

louis: I don’t see what else you can do. 

[He examines him through his quisling glass.] 

matignon: Ah! Oh! Be careful! That’s right. 
(To the soldier.) Very well . . . you may go. 

[The soldier salutes and goes, accompanied by Julien and 
Gise/e.] 

gabrielle: What is it? What has happened ? 
matignon: Have no fear. I’m quite all right. The 
doctor at Chambord has examined me. A few days’ 
rest and I shall be active again. 
louis: But General, what has happened to you? 
matignon: Your Majesty . . . much has been 
written of man’s ingratitude. But I assure you it is 
nothing ... in comparison with that of the larger 
quadrupeds. 
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Louis ( to Gabrielle): Do you understand what yom 
husband is talking about, Madame? 
gabrielle: I understand, your Majesty, that he s 
fallen from his horse. 

matignon (with dignity)". I have done nothing of the 
kind. I have been kicked, your Majesty . . . 
deliberately kicked by the horse of a fellow General. 
Ah, if your Majesty knew what a bitter disappoint¬ 
ment this is for me. 

louis (dry/)'): Yes. For me also. (To Gabrielle.) 
However, we shall have to face the fact, Madame 
. . . it is clearly your duty to care for this gallant 
soldier . . . wounded, as you see, in my service. 
gabrielle: Your Majesty is very kind. 
louis: But I must tell you, Madame de Montfort, 
that I find it very hard to forgive him. 
gabrielle: Your Majesty is famous for his mag¬ 
nanimity. 

louis: Then I suppose I must grant it. The General 
is forgiven. 

matignon: Your Majesty. . . . 
gabrielle: And don’t you think, Sire, that it is a 
great pity that my poor Bishop has to leave so soon. 
If only he could stay for a few days to help me nurse 
the wounded. 

louis: Are you not afraid that my poor General 
might catch the smallpox? 

gabrielle: No, your Majesty, but I think the 
Cardinal might. Would it not be safer for everyone 
if the Bishop went direct to Bayonne in good time? 
louis: I must warn you, General, Madame dc 
Montfort is a woman determined to have her own 
way. 

gabrielle: Is there any other kind, your Majesty? 
louis : No, but some are more irresistible than others. 
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Very well, Madame, it shall be as you wish, the Bishop 
may stay. Good night. 

gabrielle: Oh, Sire, I am deeply grateful. I will 

accompany your Majesty to his coach. 

louis: No, Madame, I will excuse you. I am sure 

you must be anxious to make arrangements for 

getting your husband to bed. 

gabrielle: Sire, I am indeed! 

louis: Then—you are excused. 

gabrielle: Good night, your Majesty. 

[She curtseys and then goes out up left.] 

louis: Good night, General. 
matignon: Your Majesty! 

louis: One word more. ( Confidentially .) This Abbe 
—is he a friend of yours? 
matignon: My closest friend, your Majesty. 
louis: Nevertheless, be careful. He thought he was 
going to spend the night here . . . alone . . . with 
Madame de Montfort. And Madame seems anxious 
for his company. 

matignon (with a smile')'. Oh, your Majesty, the 
Abbe Matignon isn’t only a great man ... but an 
honourable one, too. 

louis {sceptically): Yes? He has a filthy reputation. 
Good night. 

[The King goes out. The Abbe Matignon stares indignantly 
after him. Then he turns front and makes himself as 
comfortable as possible in his chair , from which he cannot 
move. Then he begins to notice that Gabrielle is rather a 
long time bringing Armand. He drums with his fingers. 
Then he stirs again in his chair. Then he calls —] 
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matignon: Madame de Montfort? Monsieur de 
Montfort ? 

[A look of perplexity comes into his eyes. He sighs deeply, 
drums again with his fingers and waits. While he is doing 
so, with evident impatience, the little glass clock strikes 
twelve. He looks at it, sighs again and twiddles his thumbs, 
perplexed and irritable at the delay, while the clock strikes 
faster and faster, as though it had gone mad and — 


The curtain slowly falls ] 
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scene 2. Three days later 4.30 p.m. 


ACT THREE 

The living room in Hester By field's Cottage 
Three days later 9.30 p.m. 


ACT ONE 


Scene i 


The Scene is a room in a country vicarage. There is only 
one door; in the centre wall. The fireplace is in the left wall. 
Trench windows right. The furnishings , though not ex¬ 
pensive are all in beautiful taste. At the moment, the 
curtains are drawn across the windows. 7 here is a large 
settee near the fire. A fiat-topped desk right. In addition 
there are, of course, all the usual chairs, tables and dressing. 

The time is 9 p.m. on a late November night. 

When the curtain rises the stage is in darkness except for 
the firelight. Outside , rain can be heard lashing against 
the windows. 

After a moment or two, the door opens and Airs. Phillips 
enters and switches on a light as she does so. Airs. Phillips 
is a pleasant, intelligent woman of fifty-three. 


MRS. Phillips {as she enters ): Come in here, Miss 
Byfield. 

\Plaving switched on main lights, she stands aside to allow 
Hester Byfield to pass her. Plester is a woman of thirty; 
restless: dowdy; a woman who might so easily become an 
eccentric spinster in later years.] 

hester (waggishly, as she shakes a finger at Airs. Phillips'): 

A-ha! 

mrs. Phillips (correcting herself ): I’m sorry—Hester. 
Eva will bring the coffee in a moment. Do sit down, 

won’t you ? 
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hester ( twittering somewhat)-. Thank you. I do love 
this room. So different from Mr. Peters’ time. 
You’ve made it so cosy, and yet so . . . artistic—if 
you know what I mean. What you might call a real 
woman’s room. 

mrs. Phillips {laughing): Oh dear! 
hester : Why . . . what ? 

mrs. Phillips: You mustn’t let my son hear you say 
that. You see the decor is his entirely. 
hester {abashed): Oh . . . oh! {Then brightly .) Oh, 
but how clever of the vicar to get away from the 
usual stuffy browns and dark greens one finds in so 
many bachelors’ rooms. {Then quickly , with a rather 
irritating giggle.) Not that I am in the habit of visiting 
bachelors’ rooms, if you know what I mean. 

[Mrs. Phillips has been moving around the room sir itching 
on a standard lamp crtid a desk lamp. She does not find 
Hester's giggle and quip very amusing but manages to 
smile. The door opens and Eva Browning enters , carrying 
a silver tray on which are coffee things and cups for three. 
Eva is a bright little country girl of seventeen. She wears 
uniform with cap and apron .] 

eva {as she comes into doorway): May I come in, ma’am ? 
mrs. Phillips: Yes, do, Eva. I’ll clear the table for 
you. {She fetches a small table down to beside settee.) 
eva {placing tray on table): Thank you, ma’am. I’ve 
kept some coffee back for the vicar. This might be 
cold by the time he arrives. 

mrs. Phillips: Thank you, Eva. That’s very 
thoughtful of you. 

eva: I expect he’ll be starved when he does get in 
—all this rain, and so blowy too. You don’t think 
he’d rather have some hot soup, do you, ma’am ? It 
wouldn’t take a minute. . . . 
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mrs. phili.ips {laughing): Now, Eva! I’ve warned 
you before; you must stop spoiling the vicar. 
eva {smiling): Oh, ma’am. 

mrs. Phillips {also smiling): It’s perfectly disgrace¬ 
ful, Miss Byfield, the way Eva spoils and molly¬ 
coddles Howard. Neglects me completely. 
eva {s/ill smiling): Oh, ma’am. 

mrs. Phillips: And of course, Howard just loves it 
—wallows in it, in fact. 

hester {with a thin smile): Really! Does the . . . er 
. . . Thompson boy know about this? He might be 

jealous if he did. 


[Eva looks up quickly .] 

mrs. Phillips: The Thompson boy? You mean 
Larry Thompson, the boy who brings our milk 
from the farm? 

hester: Oh, perhaps I shouldn’t have . . . I m 
sorry, Eva, if Fm betraying secrets. 
eva {after a sharp look at Hester): If you’ll excuse me, 
ma’am, I must be getting back to the kitchen. I 
left some milk on the gas stove. I ... I 11 put 
some soup on for the vicar, just in case. 

[She goes out of the room, hurriedly .] 

mrs. Phillips: Oh, Miss Byfield. {Then quickly .) Im 
sorry—Hester, you shouldn’t have done that. Poor 
Eva! You embarrassed her terribly. 
hester : Fm sorry, but naturally I thought you knew. 
mrs. Phillips {at coffee table): Black or white? ^ 
hester: Oh, white if you don’t mind. Didn’t you 

know ? 

mrs. Phillips: What? That Eva and Larry Thomp¬ 
son are ... er ... walking out ” ? No, 7 

didn’t know. 
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HESTER: Well, that is the general impression in the 
village, I understand. Not that I pay the slightest 
attention to village gossip, of course. But I have 
seen them together quite a lot myself. 

| Airs. Phi 1 /ips bands her her coffee, and proffers sugar. ] 

Thank you. No sugar, thank you. They make a 
well-matched couple. No sugar, thank you. The 
boy is exceptionally handsome, and Eva is not without 
a certain amount of naive charm. 
mrs. Phillips: Eva is a very sweet, and, I think, 
bonny girl. She’ll make a wonderful wife one day— 
for the right man. I’m not sure that Larry . . . but, 
good heavens! they’re both only children yet. 
hester: You don’t like the boy? 
mrs. Phillips ( laughing ,, but definitely chiding ): Now, 
now! You mustn’t pick me up so quickly. I didn’t 
say I didn’t like him. I don’t know him well enough 
to form a definite opinion. 

hester : I think it’s a pity he is no longer in the choir. 
mrs. Phillips ( not very interested)’. Oh, was he in the 
choir? I didn’t know. 

hester: Oh, yes, indeed. A very definite asset too. 
A good voice, and, of course, that almost angelic 
face. 

mrs. Phillips: Yes, he is extraordinarily handsome. 
hester (firmly ): But you don’t like him? 

MRS. Phillips (equally firmly)’. Miss Byfield. . . . 
hester ( quickly , waggishly): A-ha! 
mrs. Phillips ( concealing her impatience with an effort): 
Hester, you really must not jump to conclusions. I 
tell you again I do not dislike the boy, but I am very 
fond of Eva. She’s a sweet girl; a good girl and I 
shouldn’t like to think of her being hurt in any way. 
Now please! let us talk about something else. 
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hester : As you wish, but-( Noticing Mrs. Phillip's 

quick look.) No, no I won’t say it. (With a gigglel) 

After all you don’t know me at all well, do you ? 

And I should hate you to get the impression that 

I am an incorrigible gossip. ( Then anxiously.) \ ou 

don’t think that, Mrs. Phillips, do you? 

mrs. Phillips: Of course I don’t. 

hester: Of course, coming from London, as you 

have, you perhaps find the . . . er . . . what shall I 

say?—the intimacy of village life rather strange. In a 

small community like ours it is almost inevitable that 

everyone knows everyone else’s business within 

limits, if you know what I mean. 

mrs. Phillips : I think I do. .More coffee ? (/ aking up 

coffee pot.) 

hester: No thank you. (Then with a giggle, ns Mrs. 
Phillips puts the coffee pot down again.) 

Well, just a teeny weeny drop more perhaps. 

[Mrs. Phillips refills Hester's cup.] 

Thank you. In a large city like London 

[Mrs. Phillips is holding out sugar basin.] 

Er . . . No sugar, thank you. 
mrs. Phillips: No, of course not. 

HESTER: As I was saying—in a large city like London, 
of course . . . well, I know for a fact—I have an 
aunt in Kensington, you know; lives in a flat—and 
she doesn’t even know the people above her, be ou 

her, or even across the hall. 

mrs. Phillips: That has its advantages. 

hester: Ye-es, I suppose so, if you are used to that 

way of living. Personally I shouldn’t like it at all. 1 
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like to feel that I am surrounded by friends. And 
of course, in a small village, it simply does not do 
to be—what shall I say?—well . . . er . . . stand¬ 
offish. 

mrs. Phillips {after a slight pause '): No—no I suppose 
not. Of course Howard and I have only been here 
in Bellington four months, and since our arrival I 
have been fully occupied with getting the vicarage 
put in order. I haven’t had many opportunities of 
getting to know people. I do hope I am not re¬ 
garded as . . . er . . . stand-offish. 
hester {gushingly)'. Of course not, dear Mrs. Phillips, 
of course not. Everyone knows what a disgraceful 
state old Mr. Peters left the vicarage in; too old, of 
course, poor man. You must have worked like a 
black to get it all so charming, and in such a short 
time too. 

mrs. Phillips: Howard has been a great help. He 
really has quite a flair for interior decoration. I 
never realised it until we came down here. 
hester {looking round): Oh, I can see he has; quite 
a flair. And one would never think it—meeting him. 
One usually thinks of artistic men as being rather 
. . . well you know what I mean. 
mrs. Phillips: No, I’m afraid I- 

[The telephone rings. ] 

Excuse me, er . . . Hester. {At telephone on desk.) 
The Vicarage, Bellington. . . . Oh, is that you, 
Howard ? . . . Where are you speaking from ? I 
expected you home long ago. . . . Oh, I see. . . . 
No, of course you couldn’t .. . . But you won’t be 
long now, will you? ... Is what? I didn’t quite 
catch that. . . . {Before replying she looks round towards 
Hester who is not looking at her. She smiles as she says:) 
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I’m afraid so, darling. ... No certainly not . . . 

I shall expect you in ten minutes. Good-bye (Then 
quickly .) Oh, Howard, Eva is very anxious to hot up 
some soup for you. . . . ( Laughing. ) I did tell her, 
but I’m afraid you’ll have to face it. Bye-bye. (heaving 
telephone.) That was Howard. He’s . . . er . . 
sorry he hasn’t got home earlier. 
hester: But the choir practice is over now, surely? 
mrs. Phillips (smiling): Oh yes, but he’s gone to sec 
his girl friend. 

hester (looking up quickly and speaking sharply): His 
girl friend ? 

mrs. Phillips: That’s what I call her. Actually she is 
over seventy, I understand, and a confirmed invalid. 
hester (unable to hide the gasp of relief): Oh! Oh, I 
see. You were joking. 

mrs. Phillips: Her name is Mrs. White. She lives 
• • • 

hester (slightly contemptuous): Oh, her ! Old Mrs. 
White out at Leven. Oh yes, I know all about her. 
Bed-ridden for years, and always imagines she is 
about to die. She isn’t, of course. She 11 go on for 
years yet. I remember she was always sending for 
poor Mr. Peters. She really became quite a nuisance 
to him. You must tell the vicar to be very firm, and 
not allow himself to be at her beck and call. 

[Mrs. Phillips is about to speak , but Hester goes on. J 

Fancy expecting him to go out there on a night like 
this. The road to her cottage is in a terrible condition. 
Don’t be surprised if the vicar isn’t ringing again very 
soon, to tell you that his car is bogged down in all 

the mud there must be up there. 

mrs. Phillips: Oh, I hope not. I want him to drive 

you home. 
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hester: Oh, that’s very kind of you, but I. . . . 
mrs. Phillips {quickly): It was very kind of you to 
come at all on such a bad night. 

hester: Nonsense, Mrs. Phillips. We country 
folk—a little rain—we take it in our stride, if you 
know what I mean. No, I am thoroughly enjoying 
my evening. A delightful meal, and now this cosy 
chat. 

mrs. Phillips {after a look): Thank you. 
hester : I have so much wanted to get to know you ; 
really know you, I mean, before you begin . . . er 
. . . moving about the parish. You haven’t done 
any visiting yet, I take it. 

mrs. Phillips: Visiting? Oh, I see what you mean. 
No, I haven’t. 

hestf.r: But you will be doing, of course. And that 
is where I can be such a help. I can give you the . . . 
the . . . what was it the Air Force boys used to 
say during the war? Ah yes, the {She giggles.) the 
“ gen I can tell you who “ is ” and who “ isn’t ” 
—if you know what I mean. 

mrs. Phillips: No . . . er . . . Hester . . . I’m afraid 
you can’t. 

hester {sharply): What? But. . . . 

MRS. Phillips: When Howard told me that he had 
got this living—it’s his first, you know—and asked 
me to come down here and keep house for him, I 
agreed on the strict understanding that he did not 
expect me to become the Vicar’s Help. 
hester: But, surely. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: I am Howard’s mother—not his wife. 
I am afraid I am not exactly the “ ministering angel ” 
type. No. I hope to make friends, of course, but 
parochial duties—definitely not. 

hester : But isn’t that going to be a little hard on the 
vicar? 
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mrs. Phillips : Perhaps it will encourage him to find a 

wife more quickly. 

hester {with a quick look up): Oh! 

mrs. Phillips: It is high time he was married. He s 

thirty. Most vicars I know were married with a 

vicarage full of screaming, half-starved children at 

his age. 

hester: Really, Mrs. Phillips, you do say the most 
extraordinary things. 

mrs. Phillips: Do I ? Perhaps I am an extraordinary 
mother, though I must confess I have never thought 
of myself as such. Is it so extraordinary to want to 
see my son married and off my hands, as it were? 
I am not a possessive mother. Once Howard is 
married {With a gestured) I’m off! 
hester : Er . . . “ off ” ? Off where ? 
mrs. Phillips: Ever since I was a girl I have wanted 
to travel, but never had the opportunity. Once 
Howard is married I shall be perfectly free. 
hester: Oh, oh I see. Travel . . . yes. Very nice, 

of course, if one has the money. 

mrs. Phillips: Money! My dear Hester, I have no 


money. 

hester: Then. ... 

mrs. Phillips: I have a pair of hands and a certain 
amount of brain, and I am not quite in my dotage. I 
shall work. 


hester: Work?? 

MRS. PHILLIPS: Why not? I trained as a nurse during 
the war. I have a friend who can pull strings to get 
me a job on the boats. I shall become a stewardess. 

hester: Good heavens! 

mrs. Phillips: And the sooner the better. So, Hester, 
if you can find some eligible female who would take 
my son off my hands ... Are there any in the village ? 
{She is laughing as she speaks.) 
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[Pause. ] 

HESTER ( furious, but embarrassed')'. I ... I ... {She 
Jookj at Airs. Phillips for a moment, then looks away — 
dives her hand into her bag, extracts handkerchief and rubs 
her nose violently with it.) 

mrs. Phillips {realising that she has said quite the wrong 
thing ): Oh! {She wants to laugh, but restrains herself.) 
Er . . . more coffee . . . er . . . Hester? 
hester {rising ): No, no thank you. You know I think 
I should be getting home. The rain sounds as if it is 
easing a little. 

mrs. Phillips: But you can’t possibly walk home in 
this. Howard will be here at any moment. You 
must let him drive you back. 

hester: No, no. I couldn’t dream of troubling 
him. 

mrs. Phillips: And I couldn’t dream of letting you 
catch pneumonia. 

[Putting her down on settee again .] 

Sit down at once. I can be very masterful, you know. 
{She moves to a table—there is a rather awkward silence — 
her hand moves automatically to a cigarette box, she 
picks it up and takes out a cigarette, then suddenly.) Oh, 
I’m so sorry, I never thought to ask you—do you 
smoke? {She holds out box to Hester.) 

HESTER {in a very subdued voice): No. No, I’m afraid I 
don’t. 

mrs. Phillips: You don’t like it? 

hester: It isn’t that I don’t like it; it’s just that I’ve 

never tried. 

mrs. Phillips: Oh, I see. You’re very wise. It’s an 
expensive habit. Do you mind if we have the radio 
on ? There’s a concert I rather wanted to hear. 
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hester {again very subdued): I should love it. 

[Mrs. Phillips goes to radio , turns it on and waits for 
music to come through. I here is a strained s//ence.\ 

mrs. Phillips: Have you a television set at home? 
{She is making conversation.) 
hester {quietly): No. 

MRS. Phillips: I tell Howard he has to get one if he 
wants me to spend the winter down here. He won’t, 
of course, but. . . . {She adjusts radio snatch.) Ah, 
Sibelius! . . . Lovely. 
hester {suddenly): Mrs. Phillips. 

MRS. PHILLIPS {after a quick look): Yes? 

hester: Do you like me? 

mrs. Phillips: Why of course, Hester, I. . . • 
hester: No, please don’t just say “ of course like 

that. 

[Pause.] 

I like you. I admire you tremendously and I envy 
you. 

mrs. Phillips: Envy me? 

hester: Your outlook on life; your independence 
and your courage. I suppose you think me a ... a 
. . . how old do you think lam? 
mr i Phillips: Oh, Hester, really! 
hester: Go on, tell me, honestly. 
mrs. Phillips: I will not. I’ve always found that 
when one is asked to guess a person s age one is so 
terrified of saying the wrong thing one goes to the 
other extreme and says something quite ridiculous. 
hester: I’m thirty. 

mrs. Phillips: Oh. {After a pause.) The same age as 
Howard. 

hester: You thought I was more. 
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mrs. Phillips: I ... I hadn’t even begun to think 
about it. 

hester: But I know you do. Everyone does. I am 
old for my age. You see I’ve lived in this village all 
my life. I never had the chance to get away when I 
was younger. Up to two years ago I was nursing a 
sick mother; scarcely ever left her side, except for 
an occasional function in the village hall, and, of 
course, teaching at the Sunday School. So often 
when mother had one of her really bad nights and I 
had to sit by her side, I used to dream of all the 
things I would do when she . . . went. Does that 
sound awful ? 

mrs. Phillips: No, it does not. 

hester: Then . . . when she did . . . go, and I 
was completely free, I found I hadn’t the courage to 
do one of the things I’d dreamed about. I just 
stayed on in the same little house I was born in. I 
suppose I am lucky in a way. I have enough to live on. 
mrs. Phillips: Very lucky indeed. And thirty isn’t 
old, you know. 

hester (unhappily) : No . . . not really. 

mrs. Phillips: And you have all your friends in the 

village. 

hester (< almost pulled): My friends? 
mrs. Phillips: You said, just now, that that was 
why you liked village life . . . surrounded by all 
your friends. 

hester ( suddenly disolving into low sobbing): I haven’t 
. . . I haven’t any. . . . (She buries her face in her 
hands) 

mrs. Phillips (after passing her hand almost desperately 
over her brow — solicitously ): Hester, Hester, you 
mustn’t . . . please . . . try and pull yourself to¬ 
gether. Listen. Perhaps I can help you somehow. 
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hester ( sniffing—almost hysterically) : Vv ill you ? May I 
come and see you—often? I feel if only I could talk 
to you . . . you’d understand. You see. . . . 
mrs. Phillips: Not now. Howard will be here any 
minute. You don’t want him to see you’ve been 
crying. 

hester (Jumping up excitedly ): No, no. The vicar 
mustn’t see me like this. Please—please let me go 
home now. I don’t mind the rain—honestly. 

[There is the sound of a car approaching ,.] 

mrs. Phillips: You’re too late. He’s here. 
hester: He mustn’t see me like this. I look a fright. 
Please, what can I do? 

mrs. Phillips ( trying to be patient)'. You know where 
the bathroom is. ( Crossing to door and opening it.) 
Pop up and wash your face. 

hester (scurrying across): Oh, thank you. Thank 
mrs. Phillips: And you’ll find some powder in my 
bedroom. Dab some on your nose. It has quite a 
cheering effect I find. 

hester ( almost at door): Powder? But I couldn t. I 
never have. I wouldn’t know how. 

[Eva appears in doom'ay.] 

eva: Excuse me, ma’am. The vicar’s back. May I 
take the tray? 

hester {quickly): Excuse me. 

[She darts out of the room.] 

* 

eva (after watching her off in astonishment): Can I take 

the tray ? , 

MRS. PHILLIPS (with hand to head): My dear child you 
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can take the tray and you can take the table, you can 

take the carpet if you like- (she does not say this 

snappily. It is merely the reaction from Hester.) 
eva (staring at her): Aren’t you feeling well, ma’am? 
mrs. Phillips: I feel like death. I want an aspirin. 
No I don’t, I want a drink. And by heaven I’ll have 
one! (Helps herself to a drink.) 

[Howard Phillips breezes into the room. lie is—as his 
mother has stated—thirty years of age. Pie is good looking 
and there is nothing “ parsonic ” in his manner. He wears 
clerical grey trousers and a sports coat , and clerical collar. ] 

Howard (cheerfully—as he enters): Well, well, well! 
Here we are. 

mrs. Phillips (almost wildly): Eva, take the carpet—1 
mean the tray. 

Howard (who has been crossing the room — turning ): 
Eh? Mother, have you been hitting the bottle? 
mrs. Phillips: Eva. (Points to door.) 
eva (rather scared): Yes’m. Just going. (Crossing to 
door.) I’ve got you some nice hot soup, sir. 

Howard (wailing): I don’t want any soup. 

mrs. Phillips (almost snapping): Yes you do. Eva, 

bring it in. 

eva (goggling): Yes’m. 

mrs. Phillips: And Eva, flavour it heavily with 

arsenic. 

eva: Yes’m. 

[She darts out—leaving door open.\ 

Howard (getting pipe from desk and prodding it): Here, 
I say! What the. . . . 
mrs. Phillips: You brute! 

Howard (blankly): Eh? 
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mrs. Phillips: You sadistic brute. How could you 
do such a thing to your poor old mother ? 

Howard: Now what on earth are you- {laughing.} 

Oh, I see! You mean the Byfield. 

MRS. Phillips {muttering heavily): I mean the Byfield. 
Howard: Oh you poor darling. Was she very heavy 
going? Anyway, she’s gone now. 
mrs. Phillips {suddenly realising door is still open): Oh 

my- {She almost runs to door and shuts it and 

stands with her hack to it—in a low voice) She has 

not gone. 

Howard: Not? 

mrs. Phillips: Not. She’s upstairs. 

Howard: What’s she doing up there? Or shouldn t 

I ask? 

MRS. PHILLIPS: I sincerely hope she’s pulling herself 
together. 

Howard {gaping): Pulling herself together? Don t 

tell me you’ve had to cope with tears ? 

mrs. Phillips: Tears, her life story!—the lot! 

Howard: Oh, you poor darling. 

mrs. Phillips: If you say that again, my son, I’ll 
hit you! And take that smug expression off your 
face. You’re not counting the Easter collection now. 
Howard {protesting) : Really, Mother, you do say the 
most extraordinary things. 

mrs. Phillips {with a wild gesture): Her words! Her 
very words! 

Howard: Hers? Miss Byfield’s? 
mrs. Phillips: Miss Byfield’s—Hester’s! 

Howard {with a look of surprise—then a laugh): 
Hester’s! I say! That’s pretty rapid, isn’t it? 
“ Hester ” eh? 

mrs. Phillips: That was just a preliminary to every¬ 
thing else. We were half way through the fish when 
she asked me if I wouldn’t please call her Hester. I 
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had my mouth full at the time, and was trying to cope 
with a bone. I nearly choked. 

Howard: Thank heaven you didn’t. 
mrs. Phillips: It would have been a merciful release! 
Howard: But what has been going on, for heaven’s 
sake? Why was she in tears? What made her. . . ? 
mrs. Phillips: I can’t go into all that now, she’ll be 
back at any moment. 

[There is a knock at the floor.] 

(Starting—then under her breath .) Here she is! Don’t 
stand there looking terrified. She won’t leap at you 
—at least I hope she won’t. (Crossing to door — 
speaking slightly louder as she does so.) Come in, Hester. 
You don’t need to knock. 

[She opens the door wide. Eva is standing there with a 
large tray on which is a plate of soup and the etceteras. 
Seeing her , Mrs. Phillips makes a whinnying noise , 
accompanied by a broad gesture of despair and moves away 
from door.] 

eva: It’s only me, ma’am. I couldn’t manage the 
door; the tray you see. 
mrs. Phillips: Yes, I see. 

eva : I’ve brought the vicar’s soup. Have it while it’s 
nice and hot, sir, won’t you? You must be awfully 
cold. (She puts it down on a table.) 

Howard: My dear Eva, I haven’t just returned from 
. . . er . . . Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
eva (bringing a small chair down to back of table)'. Here 
we are, sir. 

(Hester appears in the doonvay.] 

(Seeing her — dejectedly.) Oh! 
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mrs. Phillips {following Eva's glance)-. Oh! Come in 
. . . er . . . Hester. Howard is back, and Eva is 
just. . . . (She waves a hand in the direction of the soup.) 
hestkr: Oh, I mustn’t disturb the vicar if he’s going 

to- (She is twittering — not too happily.) Good 

evening, Vicar. 

Howard: Good evening. Miss Byfield. Come in. 
You are not disturbing me in the least. I haven’t the 
slightest intention of having this (Pointing to soup.) 
concoction of Eva’s. 

eva: Oh, sir, it isn’t a concoction as you call it. 
It’s beautiful soup. 

Howard: That may be, my child, but I have just had 
a glass of beer. 
eva: Oh! 

Howard: Yes. And I never mix my drinks. 

eva (after a slight pause)'. There’s a bit of cold 

chicken- 

[Mrs. Phillips corning down firrnl)\ taking up tray and 
handing it to Eva.) 

MRS. Phillips (speaking sweetly — perhaps a suggestion 
of acid in the voice as well)'. Eva. Go to bed. 

[She is propelling her out of the room.) 

eva (bewildered—as she goes involuntarily) : Bed, ma’am ? 
But it’s only nine o’clock. 

mrs. Phillips: Then go and dance the can can on 
the village green. 

[She pushes Eva out and closes the door. Hester blinks at 
Airs. Phillips. She just cannot begin to understand her.) 

Howard (noticing this): I . . . I . . . feel I should 
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apologise for my dear mother. Miss Byfield. You 
see she is insane, but no doubt you discovered that 
for yourself this evening. 

hester ( laughing — embarrassed)'. I . . . I . . . Vicar 
really, you do say. ... 

Howard {smiling): We generally keep her locked in 
her room from the first Sunday in Advent until 
Boxing Day. Do sit down, won’t you ? 
hester: No, no thank you. Vicar. I should like to 
stay very much, but I really ought to be getting home. 
Such a bad night. I . . . I . . . Thank you so 
much, Vicar, for asking me to dine with Mrs. 
Phillips. I do appreciate it. I can’t tell you how 
much. I ... I ... {She might be on the verge of 
tears again.) 

MRS. PHILLIPS {sweetly — to Howard): Howard, darling, 
have you put the car in the garage ? 

Howard {complacently): Yes, Mother. 

mrs. Phillips {siveeter still): Then will you go and get 

it out again ? 

Howard {blinking): 1 beg your pardon? 
hester {at once all fuss): Oh no, Mrs. Phillips, please. 
I couldn’t possibly—the poor vicar—he must have 
had a tiring night. Please, please let me walk. I 
love walking, and the rain doesn’t bother me, truly 
it doesn’t. 

mrs. Phillips: Nonsense. Howard doesn’t mind in 
the least, do you, dear? 

Howard: Good heavens, no. How stupid of me not 
to think of it before. 

hester {quite excitedly): No, Vicar, really. I can’t let 
you. I’d feel dreadful. It’s only just down the road 
and. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: Howard! 

Howard {moving to door): Yes, dear. And Miss 
Byfield, don’t be taken in by Mother’s apparent 
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kindness of heart. She only wants me to lake you so 

that she can come too. 

mrs. Phillips (spinning round): What?? 

Howard: You love car rides in the rain, ( Turning in 
doorway .) don’t you, dear? 

[He goes out quickly.] 

hester: Oh, Mrs. Phillips, you don’t, do you? Not 
really ? 

mrs. Phillips: What? Like driving in the rain? 
(She moves up to the window and peeps through curtains.) 
Oh yes, I adore it! (She shudders , closes curtains and 
comes down smiling bravely.) 

hester: I’m sure you’re only saying that to. . . . 
mrs. Phillips: Not at all! 

hester: I can’t say how grateful I am for letting me 
come up and spend the evening with you. 
mrs. Phillips: My dear Hester. . . . 
hester : And you will forgive me for . . . for be¬ 
having as I did, just now? You see. . . . 
mrs. Phillips: There is nothing to forgive. (Brightly.) 
Now, did you bring a bag or anything? 
hester (not replying to Airs. Phillips’ question ): I 
don’t understand you. But I want to—if you’ll let me. 
You seem so wonderfully happy; you and the vicar. 
You say dreadful things—that is, they sound dreadful 
to me because—well I’ve never heard anyone else 
talk like that ... I mean . . . and the way you 
joke with each other. . . . 
mrs. Phillips: We have our sane moments. 
hester: And you understand each other so well. 
Mother and I . . . we seemed to have so little— 
nothing, in fact, in common. 

mrs. Phillips (almost at the end of her tether ): Hester, 
may I give you a word of advice ? 
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hester: Oh, yes, please do. 

mrs. Phillips: I’m afraid you may not like it. 

HESTER: I’m sure it will be good advice. 
mrs. Phillips: Snap out of yourself. 

HESTER: Er . . . what? 1 don’t quite follow. 
mrs. Phillips: You’re being too sorry for yourself 
You’re constantly telling yourself how drab yout 
life is, and you’re doing damn all about it. 
hester (rather shocked by the “damn all”)'. Mrs. 
Phillips. But how can I. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: I’ll tell you what I would do in your 
place. 

hester {twittering): Oh, please do. 
mrs. Phillips: Well . . . don’t for heaven’s sake 
think I’m prying into your private affairs, but, you’re 
not exactly hard up, are you? 

hester: Oh no, I’m quite comfortably situated 
really. Mother left me- 

mrs. Phillips: You could atford to take yourself up 
to London now and again? 
hester: Oh yes . . . but. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: Then this is what 1 should do, in 
your place. I’d go up to town, and straight to a good 
hair dressers, and tell them to get to work on me. 
hester: But I couldn’t, really. . . . 
mrs. Phillips: Then, I’d find a dress shop—just a 
wee bit more expensive than I could afford, and 
again. I’d tell them to get to work on me. I’d come 
out of that shop glowing with satisfaction; hail a 
taxi; drive to Claridges. . . . 

\ I toward enters on “ Drive to Claridges ”. He is now 
wearing a mackintosh and earning a mackintosh cape.\ 

Howard {as he enters) : We can’t. We haven’t enough 
petrol. 
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mrs. Phillips: What? What are you talking about ? 
Howard: I don’t know. And I’m sure you don’t. 
Here you are, darling. Here’s your cape. Pop it on. 
hester: I feel dreadful about this, I. . . . Oh, my 
mackintosh is in the lobby. Excuse me. 

[She darts out.] 

mrs. Phillips: You fiend! I am not coming with 
you. 

Howard ( putting cape round her shoulders)'. Yes, you 
are. You’re not leaving me alone on a dark night 
with Hester Byfield! 

mrs. Phillips: Shut up, you fool, she’ll hear you. 
Howard: Have you got your gloves? 
mrs. Phillips: What do you care whether. . . . 
Howard: And your hot water bottle and your ear 
trumpet ? 

mrs. Phillips: I’ll never forgive you for this. 

| l lester appears in doonvay , wearing mackintosh, with a 
drab sou'wester in her hand.) 

{Seeing her.) Oh! Ready, Hester? 

hester: Yes, thank you. But I feel very guilty. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: Rubbish. Howard take Hester out to 

the car. I’ll follow you. 

hester: Oh, my bag! Oh, I’ve got it! 

[Hester moves out of sight. Howard follows , turns at door.) 

Howard: No dodging! If you’re not out in two 
minutes, I’ll come and fetch you. 

[He goes out.) 

mrs. Phillips: Coward! {As she goes.) I must tell 
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Eva we’re going out. The poor girl will wonder 
where on earth. . . . 

[She is out of sight.) 

(Off.) Eva! 

[A car is beard revving up.) 
eva (off): Yes, ma’am? 

mrs. Phillips (off): We’re just driving Miss Byfield 
home. We shan’t be long. 
eva (off): Right, ma’am. 

mrs. Phillips (off): Oh, you might look to the fire, 
will you ? 

eva (off): Yes, ma’am. And I’ll put the lights out, 
too. 

mrs. Phillips (in the distance): Thank you, Eva. 

[ Door slams. 

Eva comes into the room. Car is heard driving array. She 
automatically straightens cushions on settee. Then crosses 
to fireplace, puts some coal on fire , uses hearth-brush for 
a moment , then rises , crosses to door , turns out main lights , 
is about to go out when she realises that the standard lamp 
is still on. She crosses to it , turns it out. As she does so — 
Tarry Thompson comes into the doorway. As the only 
light now comes from the hall behind him , he cannot be 
seen clearly. He is in silhouette. Actually he is a very 
good looking boy of sixteen to seventeen. Fair hair , not 
tall , but well built. Fie wears old flannel trousers , open- 
necked khaki shirt , a muffler , and a bright , but dirty 
jerkin and farm boots. 

He comes to just inside the door.) 
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larry {quietly)'. Hallo! 

[Eva turns from standard lamp with a scream.] 

It’s all right. It’s only me. 

eva {coming down into the light thrown through the open 
door): Larry! Whatever are you. . . ? You fright¬ 
ened the life out of me. What are you doing here? 
larry: Come to see you. 

eva: Larry Thompson, you must be mad. Walking 
into the vicarage without so much as “ by your 
leave ”. 

LARRY: It’s all right. They’ve gone out, haven’t they ? 
eva: Yes, but. . . . 

larry: I saw ’em go. {He leans on lower door post , 
facing more or less up stage.) Barmy Byfield was with ’em. 
eva: Larry, you shouldn’t call people names. 
larry: I rang the back door bell, but you didn t 
answer so I thought I’d come in and find you, like. 
eva: Well you’d no business to. They’ve only gone 
to take Miss Byfield home. They’ll be back in ten 
minutes. 

larry {with a low chuckle ): A lot can happen in ten 

minutes. {Tiny pause.) Come here. 

eva: No. Larry, please go. If the vicar found you 

here. . . . 

larry {with great contempt): Huh . . . him! I’d soon 

tell him where he gets off. 

eva: Larry, you shouldn’t talk like that. 

larry {tinypause): Come here. 

[Eva pauses for a moment , then moves towards him an 
stands by opposite door post , facing him.] 

{Taking her hand.) What’s up ? 
eva : What do you mean ? 

larry*: You was supposed to see me last night. Why 

didn’t you ? 
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EVA: Oh, 1 don’t know. 

larry: Has he been saying things to you about me.-' 
eva: Who? 
larry: The vicar. 

eva: No, of course he hasn’t. Why should he? 
larry: Oh, forget it. Why didn’t you see me then? 
eva: Well . . . (Looking up at him.) I didn’t like 
the way you behaved when we were out last week. 
larry ( impatiently ): Oh, good Lord! I said I was 
sorry, didn’t I ? Anyway, we’re not kids. 
eva: No. {Quietly.) And we’re not married, either. 

[ Pause. J 

larry: Where did you go last night.-' 
eva : I met Mary Williams and we. . . . 
larry {very sharply)'. What did you meet her for? 
eva: Well, why shouldn’t 1? 1 just met her by 

accident. She was walking up and down outside 
here when 1 went out. I thought she was waiting for 
someone but she said she wasn’t. She seemed a bit 
. . . oh I dunno . . . lonely. So I took her home 
with me. 

larry: What a hell of a way to spend an evening. 
An’ what about tomorrow night? Shall I see you 
then ? 

eva: Yes. That is if. . . . 

larry: There’s going to be no “ ifs ”. {Softly.) 
You want to see me, don’t you? 

eva {quietly)'. You know I do. So long as you. . . . 
larry {putting his arms on her shoulders)'. Well then? 
{He presses her against the door post with his body as he 
says.) ’Appy? 

[ He is kJssing her as 


The curtain falls.] 
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Scene 2 

A fortnight later. 9.30 p.m. 

As the curtain rises, Howard is seated at desk wining; 
Mrs. Phillips in armchair knitting. 1 or a while there is 
silence, then Howard looks up, watches his mother for 
a while, grins to himself, then resumes work. 

MRS. Phillips {suddenly): Blast! 

HOWARD: Tut! tut! tut! Madam, if you have no 
respect for my cloth. . . ! 

MRS. Phillips: I’ve dropped a stitch. 

Howard: That is no excuse for foul language! 
mrs. Phillips: What should I do? Fall on my knees 
and ask the Lord to pick it up for me ? 

Howard (laughing): Mother, you’re hopeless. And I 
was looking at you just now and thinking what a 
charming picture ot serenity you looked. Like. . . . 
mrs. Phillips: I know—Whistler’s Grandmother. 
Howard: “ Mother ” you ignoramus, not “ Grand¬ 
mother ”. Be cjuict. Get on with your sewing. 

[Mrs. Phillips looks up.] 

I’m busy. 

mrs. Phillips: What at? 

Howard: As a matter of fact I’m writing to the 
Bishop. 

mrs. Phillips: Asking for a rise already? 

Howard: No—you heretic. I’m asking permission 

to have you burnt at the stake! 
mrs. Phillips: Give him my love. 

HOWARD (b/ankly): What—the Bishop? But you 

don’t know him. 
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mrs. Phillips: No reason why you shouldn’t just 
say, “ Mum sends her love.” 

[Pause.] 

Howard: By the way, darling, there’s a jumble 
sale in the village next week. 

mrs. Phillips: Is there? I’m so glad. What is that? 
Howard: Now don’t be difficult. You know per¬ 
fectly well what it is. And you’re going to be asked to 
run one of the stalls. 

mrs. Phillips: Am I? And who is going to ask me? 
Howard: The Byfield, of course. She is on the 
committee, and, I understand, now claims you as one 
of her dearest friends. 
mrs. Phillips: Fast work. 

Howard: She has told the committee to leave it to 
her and she will guarantee having you behind one of 
the stalls. 

MRS. PHILLIPS (serenely)'. Oh yes? 

Howard: Oh yes. And of course you won’t let 
her down, will you? You will do it? 
mrs. Phillips: I’ll see her in hell first! 

Howard: Mother! 

MRS. philltps: Howard, I warn you! If you do not 
make it perfectly clear to all concerned that your 
heretic of a mother is not going to get herself mixed up 
with parochial jamborees then I shall give you a 
fortnight’s notice and quit! Heavens! I’d rather go 
and live with your Aunt Lillian. 

Howard (sighinggood humouredly)’. All right. Have it 
your own way, darling, but you are getting yourself 
talked about in the village. 

mrs. Phillips: What? But I am never in the village. 
Howard: Precisely. That’s why. People are asking 
why you haven’t been seen in church since my 
Induction. 
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mrs. Phillips: Then you can tell them. The reason 
is obvious. I have no intention of sitting in church 
and hearing my own son call me a miserable sinner! 

[Eva enters. She is dressed to go out.\ 

eva: Excuse me, ma’am. 
mrs. Phillips: Yes, Eva? 
eva: I’m going out now, ma’am. 

Howard (waving a paw at her): Bye-bye. 


[Eva giggles.] 


mrs. Phillips: That’s all right, Eva. Is the back 
door locked ? 
eva: Yes, ma’am. 

Howard: And the cat in the oven ? 
eva. (giggling): Oh, sir! Any letters to post, sir? 
Howard: No, thank you, Eva. Not at the moment. 
You’re looking particularly gay tonight. Where are 


you going? 

MRS. Phillips: Don’t tell him, Eva. He’s only 
curious. 

Howard: Of course I’m curious. 

eva (giggling ): Well, sir. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: Don’t be late back, Eva. 

Howard: If she’s not in by ten I shall go and find 

her- 

eva {laughing ): Oh, sir! Good night, ma am. Good 
night, sir. 


[ Eva goes. ] 

mrs. Phillips: I don’t know why it should be, but 
that girl can converse very intelligently with me, yet 
the moment she finds herself in your presence she is 
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reduced to giggles and an occasional inane Oh, 
sir It’s unbelievable, of course, but she adores you. 
Howard: Of course she does. And so do you. I 
understand it, of course. 

mrs. Phillips : I don’t doubt that! But, do you know 
—has Eva got a boy triend ? 

Howard: Several I should imagine. She’s attractive 
enough. 

mrs. Phillips: Hester Byfield was saying the first 
night she came here, that. . . . 

Howard: I thought you didn’t listen to village 
gossip. 

mrs. Phillips: I don’t, but naturally I’m interested 
where Eva is concerned. 

Howard: Well, what did Hester say? 
mrs. Phillips: That Eva is going out with the boy 
who brings our milk from the farm . . . Larry 
Thompson. 

Howard (alert)'. What? 

mrs. Phillips: Of course it may only be. . . . 
Howard ( leaving desk and coming to her — very troubled ): 
Mother, she isn’t, is she? 

MRS. Phillips ( taken aback by hloward’s seriousness')'. 
What? I don’t know. ... As I said, it’s only what 
Hester . . . Howard, what is it? You seem very 
agitated. 

Howard: It ... it isn’t serious is it? Between 
Eva and young Thompson, I mean. 

MRS. Phillips: For heaven’s sake! Don’t I keep 
telling you I know nothing whatever about it, 
except that Hester says she has seen them out to¬ 
gether. Of course the boy is very good looking. 

[Howard crosses to the fireplace , lights pipe.\ 

Good looking enough to turn the head of any young 
girl who can only appreciate face value. 
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Howard: He’s far too good looking. And he knows 
it. 

mrs. Phillips: What—that he’s far too good looking? 
Howard: No, of course not. Don’t be stupid, 
darling. {This is said with a very slight twte of irritation .) 
mrs. Phillips {after a look): Oh! I’m sorry. 

Howard {cowing to her—arw around her): Oh, did I 
snap at my poor old mother, then ? (/ le kisses her 
head lightly.) 

mrs. Phillips: I forgive you. 


[Howard woves away.\ 

But, Howard, are you worried about this Larry boy 
and Eva? 

Howard: If I knew there was anything in it I should 
be. 

mrs. Phillips: But the boy’s all right, isn’t he? I 
mean you don’t know any—what is the phrase ?— 
“ cause or just impediment. . . ? 

Howard: I’m afraid I do. 

mrs. Phillips: Oh! May one ask what? 

Howard: No, darling. That is, I’d rather you didn’t. 
It’s the parson speaking now; not your curly headed 
son. 

mrs. Phillips (with a little laugh): Oh dear! “ Should 
a doctor tell ? ” eh ? 

Howard: Yes, in a way. It’s just something that, as 
a parson, I should like to keep to myself. 

MRS. Phillips: If it’s something detrimental I 
suppose you should. I certainly don’t want to know, 
but what about Eva? Will you tell her? 

Howard: No. That is . . . well, no. 
mrs. Phillips: But if she is fond of the boy, or 
likely to become so and you think this whatever it 
is—rules him out as a suitable boy friend for her. 
. . . Oh dear! I’m getting terribly involved. 
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Howard: Listen, darling. Let’s forget all about it 
for the moment. After all, we don t know for 
certain that Eva is going out with him, nor how fond 
she is of him or anything. 

mrs. Phillips: I’ll have a talk with her tomorrow; 
you know—tactfully see if I can. . . . 

Howard: Pump her—I know! ( Laughing ..) \ ou’re a 
wicked old witch! 

[The telephone rings. ] 

I’ll answer it. {At telephone.') The Vicarage. . . . 
{With a look of despair at Airs. Phillips .) . . . Oh, Miss 
Byfield! Did you want to speak to Mother? 
mrs. Phillips {in a hoarse whisper)’. I’m in bed. 
Howard {into telephone)'. Come round? . . . Now? 
. . . Why . . . Oh, yes, do . . . we shall be 
delighted. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: May God forgive you! 

Howard {into telephone)'. Where are you? . . . Oh, 
The Institute. . . . Not at all. . . . Come round 
right away. . . . Good-bye. {Replaces receiver.) She’s 
coming round. 

MRS. Phillips {with mock surprise)’. Is she really? 
Howard:‘Y ou certainly seem to have made a hit 
with her. 

mrs. Phillips: I have? What about yourself? 
Howard: Eh? 

mrs. Phillips: Have you noticed anything different 
about Hester lately? 

Howard: Different? No, I can’t say that I have. 
mrs. Phillips: Not in her appearance? 

Howard: Good Lord, you don’t expect me to 
notice if she’s got a new hat on, do you? 
mrs. Phillips: I think Hester would like you to. 
Howard: What? 
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mrs. Phillips: She’s after you, my lad. 

HOWARD ( irritably ): Oh, Mother, for heaven’s sakel 
mrs. Phillips: I’m telling you quite seriously, that 
Hester Byfield is in love with you. 

Howard : Has she told you so ? 

MRS. Phillips: Not in so many words, but she cer¬ 
tainly has thown out some pretty broad hints during 
this last fortnight. 

Howard: But it’s . . . it’s quite ridiculous. 

MRS. PHILLIPS: I think it’s rather tragic. Hester’s 
getting desperate. She’s thirty, and she s sex starved. 
Howard: Mother 1 

mra. Phillips: Oh for goodness sake, son, don t 
say “ Mother ” like that. You know the facts of life 
as well as I do, and if you don’t then for heaven’s 
sake take that collar off and get out and about and 
learn them. 

Howard: Don’t talk nonsense! 
mrs. Phillips: She is, of course, highly respectable 
and don’t think I’m sneering at that fact, because I’m 
not; she’s been too well brought up to ever think of 
a man loosely. No, for Hester it must be the banns, 
the orange blossom; the lot. 

Howard: But . . . but why me? 

mrs. Phillips: Don’t be stupid, darling. Why 

me?” Why not you? It would be the perfect match 

—from her point of view. And, of course, she would 
make an ideal vicar’s wife. 

Howard: Not mine, she won’t. 

mrs. Phillips: Well, when it comes to making her 
realise that, be very careful how you do it. Hester 
the woman scorned! Not a very pretty picture, 1 m 

afraid. 

[The front door bell rings.} 

Here she is! Will you let her in or shall 1? 
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Howard: You do it, please. Mother, listen. I’ll 
make some excuse to go out. I know! I’ll go and see 
old Mrs. White. I . . . er . . . said I would. . . . 
MRS. Phillips ( at door — quickly)'. Now don’t be 
foolish. How can you go? Haven’t you just told her 
on the ’phone that you’ll be delighted to see her ? 
Howard: Yes, but. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: Shall I leave you alone with her? 
Howard: Don’t you dare. 

[ The door bell rings again. ] 

mrs. Phillips: Eager, isn’t she? 

[She goes out. Howard fills bis pipe agitatedly. Hester’s 
voice is beard ojf.\ 


hester {off ): You’re quite, quite sure I’m not 
intruding ? 

mrs. Phillips {as they approach)'. Quite, quite sure. 


[Howard groans.) 


hester {appearing in doorway): Good evening. Vicar. 
I was just asking Mrs. Phillips—you’re quite, quite 
sure I’m not intruding. 

Howard: No, no. {With a hopeful look at Airs. 
Phillips.) As a matter of fact I was just going. . . . 
{He catches his mother’s eye.) Ahem! Do sit down, 
won’t you ? 


| Hester is now much smarter in appearance. By no means a 
mannequin , but her hair is neater and she wears somewhat 
< mar ter clothes.) 

hester: Thank you. I have just come from a 
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meeting at the Institute. The Girls’ Club, you know. 
MRS. Phillips: Oh. You belong to the Girls’ Club? 
hester: I run it. 

HOWARD {hastily): And very efficiently I’m told. 
hester: Oh, thank you. Vicar. Of course I do my 
best. I took over when Mrs. Peters died. That was— 
oh, five years ago now. Naturally one couldn’t expect 
Mr. Peters to run it, could one? 

Howard: Well, I certainly hope I shan’t be asked to. 
hester {earnestly): I’m sure the girls would be 
delighted if you did, Vicar. {She giggles a little.) 

MRS. Phillips {noticing Howard's discomfort): Can I get 
you something to drink, Hester ? Coffee or. . . . 
hester: No thank you. Please don’t trouble. We 
have coffee and cakes at the meeting, you know. No, 
as I was saying, I took over the running of the club, 
simply because there was no one else to do it, after 
Mrs. Peters died. Of course, when Mr. Peters retired 
I quite expected and was quite prepared to give up 
my . . . er . . . leadership. 

Howard: Oh, why? 

hester: Well, naturally I thought—we all thought, 
that our new vicar would be {With a little giggle 
perhaps .) bringing a wife with him. 

Howard: Ahem. I see. 

hester: But of course you didn’t, did you? 
Howard: No . . . I . . • I • • • well. ... 
mrs. Phillips {smiling): There’s no doubt about that, 

is there, Howard ? 

hester {giggling) : I see Mrs. Phillips is in one o er 
naughty moods again tonight. You shouldn’t let her 
tease you. Vicar. {With somewhat self-conscious 
naturalness.) Do you mind if I smoke? {She produces 

case from bag.) 

[Mrs. Phillips and Howard exclaim slightly .] 
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hester: I . . . I’ve rather taken to smoking a 
cigarette around this time in the evening. 

o 

[As Mrs. Phillips goes to cigarette box.] 

No, please. Have one of mine. (Holds out case.) 
mrs. Phillips (somewhat staggered): Oh, thank you. 
(‘ Taking cigarette.) Hester, what a lovely case! May I 
see it ? 

hester (handing it to her): Of course. I rather liked it 
when I saw it in the shop window. 
mrs. philips: It’s quite new, isn’t it? 
hester: Yes. I ... I bought it in London yester¬ 
day. 

mrs. Phillips (again shaken): Oh, you . . : you’ve 
been up to London? 

hester: Yes. (She tries to speak casually.) I ... 1 
had a little shopping to do. 

MRS. Phillips: Oh! 

[Piester smiles confidingly at Airs. Phillips who is some¬ 
what staggered ', but smiles back.] 

Howard: Buying yourself a Christmas present, eh. 
Miss Byfield? 

hester: Oh no, no Vicar. I shall be going up to 
town again before Christmas I hope. 

Howard (exchanging glances with Airs. Phillips): Oh 
. . . er . . . will you, by Jove? 

hester : But as a matter of fact I did buy one or two 
little presents—not Christmas presents you under¬ 
stand, but . . . er . . . presents, if you know what 
I mean, and . . . (Fishing in her handbag.) I hope you 
won’t be cross with me. (Crossing to Airs. Phillips.) 
mrs. Phillips: Hester, you haven’t. . . . 
hester (quickly—as she hands Airs. Phillips a parcel): 
Oh, it’s nothing—nothing at all, really. Just a little 
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token of my appreciation and . . . er . . . gratitude 
for your friendship and help. 

[She hands small parcel to Mrs. Phillips.] 

MRS. Phillips ( taking parcel—very embarrassed) : Hester, 
I’m very cross with you. You shouldn’t have. . . . 
Howard (< brightly ): Don’t believe a word she says. 
Miss Byfield. She’s not a bit cross. Can’t wait to 
open the parcel, can you, Mother dear ? 

MRS. Phillips: Er . . . shall I open it now? 
Howard: You’ll burst with curiosity if you don t. 

[Mrs. Phillips begins to undo parcel.] 

hester {twittering)'. It’s nothing, really, you know. 

Just a little . . . er . . . but I hope you’ll like it. 

If you don’t I could get it changed. 

mrs. Phillips (as she opens parcel) : In spite of Howard s 

facetious remarks I feel terrible about this. (She has 

removed white tissue paper and revealed a small box. She 

opens this and sees contents—quite staggered.) Good 

heavens! (looking at her) Hester! 

hester ( somewhat uncomfortably): Don t you . . . 

don’t you like it? . 

mrs. Phillips ( very uncomfortable)'. Of course I like it, 
but . . . Hester, this isn’t a little present, it’s . . 
it’s well, it’s quite ridiculous that you should give 
me this. 

[She has now produced a very lovely and quite expensive clip.] 

HESTER: I . . . I. . . . . 

mrs. Phillips: Please don’t think I’m not » 

but when I think of what you must have paid tor 

this; Hester, I can’t let you do it. 
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hester ( miserably ): I shall be very unhappy if you 
won’t accept it. 

mrs. Phillips {she is really very annoyed as well as 
embarrassed): I don’t know what to say. Howard, 
look. This really lovely clip. What am 1 to do? 
Howard {he too is somewhat shaken ): Phew! {With an 
attempt at lightheartedness to ease the awkwardness.) I 
suppose I’ll have to buy you a new dress to wear it 
on. {With mock, self pity.) Of course nobody buys 
me presents. 

HESTER {not without embarrassment): Oh! Well as a 
matter of fact, Vicar. . . . {She is diving in her bag 
again.) 

Howard {he watches her with horror ): Miss By field, 
you haven’t? 

[l ie lookj across at Airs. Phillips; turns his eyes heaven¬ 
ward. She almost sniggers. This is of course unseen by 
I tester. ] 

hester: But why shouldn’t I? It gives me so much 
pleasure. And you are my friends, aren’t you? I 
can’t tell you what a difference it has made to my life, 
knowing Mrs. Phillips and . . . and you, Vicar. 
{Producing parcel and handing it to him.) You will accept 
it, won’t you ? 

Howard: Miss Byfield, I really am very cross with 
you. 

mrs. Phillips {laughing maliciously): Don’t believe a 
word he says, Hester. Can’t wait to open it, can you, 
dear ? 

hester {with a little bravado): Mrs. Phillips, I am not 
going to let you tease the vicar. {Coyly as she , perhaps 
accidentally , lays a hand on his arm.) I’m going to be on 
your side. Vicar. 

Howard {not unaware of the hand—as he opens parcel 
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and produce r a pipe): I say! But this is a . . . a . . . 
(Gaping at Hester.) It’s a Dunhill. 
he$ter {anxiously): You mean it’s not a good one? 
They told me in the shop. . . . 

Howard: Good? I’ve never been able to afford a 
Dunhill in my life! Miss Byfield, I don’t know what 
to say. 

hester: Just say you accept it with all my gratitude 
and good wishes and you will make me very, very 

Howard {obviously thinking more of the pipe than of 
making Hester happy): Well, I don’t know ... I 
. . . {He puts the pipe in his mouth and draws on it 
almost with reverence.) A Dunhill, by Jove! 
hester {clapping her hands girlishly): There! {Turning 
to Mrs. Phillips.) He’s accepted it! And I’m not 
going to hear another word of protest from you, 
dear Mrs. Phillips. 

[She rushes at Mrs. Phillips and kisses her clumsily , 
much to Mrs. Phillips' embarrassment.] 

Oh, I’m . . . I’m so happy. 

[There is a ring at the front door bell.] 

hester {twittering): Oh! The front door bell! Were 
you expecting someone? Shall I go? I don’t want 
to intrude. 

mrs. Phillips: I certainly am not expecting anyone. 
Must be for you, Howard. 

Howard {still happy with pipe): H’m? Oh, yes, 
perhaps so. I’ll go. {He crosses to door.) H’m! A 
Dunhill! {Hepops it in his mouth again.) 

[He goes out. Hester stands looking after him.] 
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mrs. Phillips (j latching her — at last)'. You never had 
your cigarette, Hester. ( Handing box.) Have one 
now. 

hester {absently taking one): Oh, thank you. He does 
like it, doesn’t he? 

mrs. Phillips {bolding lighter for her): The pipe? He 
seems quite ecstatic about it. {As Hester does not 
light cigarette.) Aren’t you going to light your 
cigarette ? 

hester {starting): Oh, oh yes! I wasn’t thinking, 
thank you. {She lights up awkwardly , with a little cough 
nr two—she tries to look as if she is used to smokings but 
fails dismally.) 

mrs. Phillips {lighting a cigarette herself): Do sit down. 

hester {looking at her): I do believe you really are a 

teeny weeny bit cross with me. 

mrs. Phillips: I am very cross with you. 

hester: Please, you mustn’t be. I wanted to do it. 

You are such dear people. I love you both so much. 

[ Airs. Phillips looks up quickly. ] 

{Awkwardly.) I mean you are both so kind to me, 
and. . . . 

[Howard enters. He looks rather grave.\ 

Howard: I’m afraid you will have to excuse me for a 
while. Someone has called to see me. 
mrs. Phillips: Who is it, dear? 

Howard: Er . . . a parishioner. 

HESTER {after a slight pause): Oh! Shall I go ? I 
mustn’t. . . . 

Howard: No, no, it’s quite all right. I’ve shown 
. . . er . . . them . . . into the dining room. 
mrs. Phillips: Oh, Howard, you can’t take them in 
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there. The electric tire has been out for hours. The 
room will be like an ice box. 

Howard {hesitantly): Well. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: No. You must bring them in here. 

- Hester, you don’t mind if we go into the kitchen, do 
you ? It will be warm in there. 

hester (i twittering ): Of course not, but please don t 
hesitate to tell me to go, if you would rather I did. 
I hope we understand each other well enough to 
well, you know what I mean. 

mrs. Phillips {smiling, but definite ): Now stop fussing. 
We’re going into the kitchen and that’s settled. 
Bring who ever it is in here, Howard. 

Howard: Thank you, I will. {Holding door for them.) 


[Mrs. Phillips looks at him for a moment, then turns to 
Hester. Hester has also been looting at Howard. They are 
aware of his gravity. ] 

mrs. Phillips: Come along, Hester. 
hester: Oh yes. Yes, of course. 

[Mrs. Phillips follows Pies ter out. Howard stands with 
the door open. After a moment a door is heard to shut 
firmly , then Howard, who has been looting off, looks down 
at pipe in his hand, crosses to, and puts pipe down on, desk, 
then he goes out, leaving door open. There is a pause, then 
he returns and stands just inside door and speaks off.] 


Howard {quietly): Come in, Mary. 

[Mary Williams enters. She is a pretty girl of about the 
same age as Eva; of pleasant disposition , but at the moment 
wretchedly unhappy and nervous. She stands just tnside the 
door—she is in her outdoor clothes.] 
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Howard ( encouragingly ): Come in. It’s all right. 
There’s no one here. 

MARY {as she passes him — in almost a whisper')'. I hank 
you, Vicar. 

Howard: Sit down by the hre. It’s wretchedly cold 
out. You look quite starved. 

mary: I . . . I’ve been standing out in your drive a 
long time. 

Howard: What? My dear girl, why did you do that ? 
mary: I couldn’t pluck up the courage to. . . . 
{She suddenly breaks down completely and burying her face , 
sobs hear (brokenly, but quietly.) 

Howard {moving towards her — quietly)'. Mary. . . . 
{He stops , deciding it better that she should have her cry out , 
moves to fireplace and stands with his back to her by 
mantelpiece.) 

[ Mary continues to sob for a while then gradually pulls 
herself together.\ 

mary {at last): I’m sorry, sir. I couldn’t help it. 
Howard: That’s all right, my dear. A good cry does 
help, doesn’t it? Do you feel you can talk now? 

[Alary nods her head.) 

Well. . . . 

mary {after a slight pause — very quietly)'. I’m going to 
have a baby. 

Howard {after a pause)'. Are you sure? 
mary: Yes, sir. 

Howard: Have you seen a doctor? 
mary: Yes, sir. 

Howard: Doctor Richards in the village? 

mary {shaking her head): I’ve been to Bradington. I 
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saw a doctor there. I didn’t want anyone in the village 
to know. 

Howard: And there’s no doubt? 
mary ( in a whisper ): No, sir. 

Howard ( crosses to her , pats her shoulder, then passes on): 
Do I know—the ... the father? 

[ Mary nods.\ 

Someone in the village? 

[Mary nods again.) 

{Quietly.) Who is it, Mary ? 

[Mary is silent .] 

You don’t want to tell me? 
mary: I ... I’d rather sec him first. 

Howard: Doesn’t he know about the baby? 
mary: No, sir, not yet. I tried to sec him tonight. I 
haven’t seen him for a long time now—not alone, 
that is. {She sobs a little.) 

Howard: I sec. Have you told your mother and 
father? 

mary: No, sir. {She cries bitterly for a while.) Will you 
help me, sir? I just don’t know what to do. 
Howard {corning to her): Of course I’ll help you, 
Mary. What is it you want me to do ? 
mary: I’ll have to tell them at home. I can’t go on 
keeping it from them. Would you be there with me 

when I do it, sir? 

Howard: Of course I will. It’s going to be a terrible 
blow to them, Mary. You’re an only child, aren’t 

you ? 

mary: Yes, sir. I’m . . . I’m frightened of what Dad 
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will do. And Mother. . . . (She breaks down a little.) 
it’ll kill her, I know it will. 


(Howard puts bis arm round her shoulder for a moment.] 

Howard: I’ll do what I can to soften the blow for 
them, Marv. I think your father and mother like me 
—they’ll listen to me. I’m sure. 

mary: Yes, sir. They both think a lot of you. That’s 
why I came to ask you. 

Howard: I’m very glad you did. (hie moves away.) 
mary: I couldn’t have faced Dad alone. He’s always 
been quick tempered. (With a sudden burst.) I don’t 

know what he’ll do. He’ll kill Larry- (She pulls 

up.) 

Howard (starts): Larry! (Pause—then he crosses to 
her.) Mary ... is it Larry Thompson? 

[ Alary is silent. ] 

Mary, you must tell me. Is it Larry Thompson ? 
mary (in a whisper ): Yes, sir. I shouldn’t have told 
you. If Larry knew I’d told you ... he hates 
you . . . says horrible things about you. 

Howard: My dear girl, never mind what Larry 
thinks or says about me. It’s you we’ve got to think 
about. You’re not going to try and shield him, are 
you ? The responsibility is his as much as yours. 
You don’t propose letting him get away with this, do 
you ? 

mary (wildly): I don’t know . . . I don’t know. It’s 
been going over and over in my mind. I don’t know 
what to do. (Hysterically .) I think it would be 
better for everybody if I was dead; if I was to kill 
myself. 
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Howard (corning quickly to her , taking her by the shoulders 
and speaking sharply)-. Mary, Mary, stop it, do you 
hear ? Mary! 

[Mary quietens down.] 

(Firmly.) You’ll stop talking—you’ll stop thinking 

like that, do you hear? 

MARY: I can’t face up to it ... I can’t. 

Howard: You can and you will. If you do any¬ 
thing foolish—no I won’t mince words—if you take 
your own life you’ll be taking another life as well 
your own child’s. And that, Mary, would be murder. 
(Silence.) You understand that, don’t you ? 

[Mary nods.] 

You’ll give me your word—you’ll swear to me before 
God, that you will put all thoughts of death out of 
your mind. You’ll swear that, Alary. 
mary (in a whisper)-. I swear it. 

[He pats her shoulder , then moves away.] 

Howard: Now, I’ll come up to your home to¬ 
morrow. When would be the best time? 

mary: In the evening, if you would, sir; when Dad is 

at home. 

Howard: Very well. I’ll be there at seven. Is that 
all right? 

mary: Yes, sir. , 

HOWARD: Good. And in the meantime, Mary, don t 

attempt to see Larry Thompson at all. 
mary: But I must see him—I’ve got to tell him. 
Howard: He’ll be told. But you’re in no fit state to 
see him. Are you . . . fond of him, Mary ? 
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mary {quietly)’. Yes, sir. 

HOWARD: Do you think he is—in love with you? 
mary: N t o, sir. I know he isn’t. I thought he was, 
but ... he won’t want to marry me. {She says this 
forlornly , but without tears.) 

Howard {his arm goes round her shoulders) : Perhaps that 
is just as well. 

[Alary looks up surprised , but says nothing. Howard 
moves away.] 

mary {after a pause): I . . . I’ll be getting back now, 
sir. 

Howard: It’s very dark. I’d better see vou home. 
mary: Oh, no, sir. Please—I’ll be all right—I’ve got 
my torch and it isn’t far. 

Howard: You’re sure you. . . ? {He moves towards 
door.) I shall see you at seven tomorrow then, and 
meantime, try not to worry. 

mary: I’ll do my best, sir. {She looks up at him 
forlornly.) 

Howard {after a slight pause , he puts his hand on her 
head and says very, very quietly)’. God be with you, 
Mary. 

[He opens the door. Alary goes out and he follows her. 
The front door is heard to close. Then Howard returns , 
closes door after him. He crosses to fireplace deep in thought. 
Stands there for a moment , then crosses to telephone , picks 
up receiver and is about to dial a number when there is a tap 
at the door. He replaces receiver as he calls out.\ 

Yes? 

[The door opens and Airs. Phillips looks in cautiously .] 

mrs. Phillips: Oh, you are alone. I thought I heard 
the front door. 
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Howard: Yes. Come in. Mother. (He moves away 
from telephoned) 

mrs. Phillips: Were you just going to ’phone some¬ 
one? I can go out if. . . . 

Howard: No, no. It can wait. (He sits down by desk 
rather distrait.) 

mrs. Phillips: Shall I bring Hester in now? 

Howard (after a slight pause)-. What? 
mrs. Phillips (patiently)-. Your parishioner has 
gone, I take it. Can I bring Hester out of the kitchen ? 
HOWARD (with an expression and gesture of weary im¬ 
patience)-. Oh! Yes . . . yes, I suppose you’d better. 
But, Mother, for heaven’s sake try to ... to .. . 
well, not get rid of her exactly, but. . . . 
mrs. Phillips: I know exactly what you mean. Get 

rid of her. 

[She goes out. Howard sits at desk , he opens an engagement 
diary and consults it. Then makes a note on a pad. Hester 
appears in the doorway, fussily. ] 

hester: Ah! May I come in? (She does so.) Business 
over and done with, I hope. 

Howard: Yes, I think so. 

hester (she is consumed with curiosity about the business)'. 
You look worried. Vicar. I hope it was nothing 
. . . er . . . unpleasant. 

Howard (hedging): Well. . . . 

hester (hurriedly): Oh, please don’t think I m 
prying. I wouldn’t like you to think that. It was just 
that you look so troubled. (s4s Howard does not reply!) 
Vicar? 

Howard (almost vaguely): Yes? 
hester: I’m going to ask a favour. 

[Howard looks at her enquiringly .] 

I want you to let me help you. 
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HOWARD (piffled)-. Help me? 

[Mrs. Phillips comes in and doses door after her.] 

hester ( turning to her)'. I was just telling Howa 
{She corrects herself.) ... the vicar . . . that I want 
him to let me help him. 
mrs. Phillips: In what? 

hester: Well, there must be so many things I could 
do. Parish duties. I did help Mr. Peters—to a 
certain extent—after his wife died . . . and . . . 
there are so many occasions when a woman’s help 
. . . I don’t want you to think I’m interfering . . . 
and of course if the vicar was married I shouldn’t 
dream of suggesting such a thing, but. . . . 

HOWARD {to stop the flow)'. Quite. It’s very kind of 
you, Miss Byfield. If anything should crop up. . . . 
{Said without enthusiasm.) 

hester {rather dampened) : I hope you won’t hesitate to 
call on me. 

[There is rather an awkward pause.] 

{Hesitantly.) Well, I mustn’t take up any more of 
your lime. {Consulting watch — speaking without con¬ 
viction.) I had no idea it was so late. But I couldn’t 
wait to bring the . . . er . . . little presents. 
mrs. Phillips : It was very sweet, but very naughty of 
you, Hester. 
hester: Oh, but. . . . 

mrs. Phillips {quickly)'. Now, now! We’re not 
going to fight about the presents any more, but if you 
dare to send me anything more than a tuppenny 
card at Christmas . . . I’ll never speak to you 
again. 

hester {after a giggle): What a sweet person you aie. 
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[Mrs. Phillips turns away acutely embarrassed.] 

hester ( her spirits reviving)'. Well, good night, Vicar. 
{She holds out her hand.) And don’t forget ... if 

there is any little thing I can do- 

Howard {taking her hand): Good night. Miss Byheld. 

and thank you for- {He holds up the pipe.) 

hester {putting her other hand over his for a moment 
with a nervous giggle) : Think of me sometimes w hen 
you’re smoking it. Good night, Mrs. Phillips. 
Good night, Vicar. Oh! My bag! Oh! I’ve got it! 

[A door bangs loudly off stage , then feet are heard hurrying 
across the hall outside. Then an urgent knock on the door, 
before anyone can speak the door bursts open and Eva almost 
runs into the room.] 

mrs. Phillips: Eva! What on earth. . . ? 
eva {panting—she is pale and has obviously had a great 
shock): I’m sorry’m, but. ... {To Howard.) Sir 
will you telephone for an ambulance. . . • 

Howard: What? 

eva: There’s been a dreadful accident . . . just 
down the road. Mary Williams. 

[Howard stands transfixed.] 

. . she’s been run over by a motor car. I think 
. . . I’m sure she’s dying. ... 

Howard {almost shouting to Airs. Phillips): Ring t e 
operator. Tell them to get an ambulance. {He is on 
his way to the door) Eva, whereabouts is she. . . . 
eva: Just past your gate, sir, towards the village. 
Howard: And ring up Doctor Richards. Tell him 

to hurry. 

[He goes out. Mrs. Phillips moves up to telephone .] 

18 
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eva : No need to ring the doctor’m. Larry’s gone 
for him. 

hester: I’ll follow the vicar. I may be able to help. 
[She goes out quickly .] 

mrs. Phillips (at telephone)'. Operator . . . I’m 
speaking from the Vicarage at Bellington. Will you 
ring . . . get an ambulance out here at once. 
There’s been an accident . . . near the Vicarage. 
. . . What? . . . Number . . . Bellington 342 . . . 
Thank you. (Replacing receiver.) Eva, sit down. 
Did you see the accident? (She is pouring a little 
whisky into a glass.) 

eva (sitting): Yes’m. It was . . . awful. I was with 
Larry . . . Larry Thompson . . . about a hundred 
yards past your gate. It was dark . . . Mary bumped 
into us . . . she gave a scream and flashed her 
torch on us . . . she must have lost her head ’cos 
she gave another scream and ran out into the road. 
There was a car coming along, and ... it went 
right over her. . . . Oh, ma’am, it was dreadful. 

[Airs. Phillips brings glass down to Eva.] 

mrs. PHILLIPS: Yes . . . dreadful. Drink this, my 
dear, it will do you good. Mary Williams. Is she a 
local girl ? 

eva: Yes, ma’am. One of the nicest girls you could 
ever wish to meet. 


Curtain 
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Scene i 


Two days later. 

Time 8 p.m. 

When the curtain rises the room is empty. The telephone 
rings, and after a moment or tn o Howard enters and crosses 
quickly to telephone. He is carrying his jacket as he 
enters. 


HOWARD {into telephone)'. The Vicarage, Bellington 
. . . London? . . . Oh, thank you. (lie leans back 

on desk.) 

[T light pa use.\ 

Hullo? . . . Oh, is that you, Mother? . . . Have a 
good journey? . . • And how is Aunt Lillian? . . . 
What? . . . Good heavens! From her wire I 
should have said she was dying. . . . H m. . . . 

Just an excuse to get you up there. . . . Well, what 
are you going to do; stay a few days? . . . No point 
in rushing back now you are there. . . . Of course I 
can manage. . . . Eva? No, she isn t here. . . . 

She was very upset after the inquest this afternoon. 

I sent her home, but she’ll be here first thing in the 
morning. . . . Yes, it was pretty grim. ... Oh, 
Accidental Death of course. . . . No, I wasn’t 
called. Eva was and the Thompson boy. . . . I’ll 
tell you all about it when you get back. . . . What ? 

Food? ... Of course I’ve had some food. I 
cooked myself a very good meal. ... I was just 
washing up when you rang. . . . What? Talk to 
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Aunt Lillian? But I can’t! You know she talks the 
hind leg off a horse. . . . Oh, hullo, Aunt Lillian. 
Listen, there go the pips. Good-bye! (Rises, looks at 
his watch, then picks up H unhill pipe from desk. He is 
about to put it in his mouthy hesitateSy looks at pipe, puts it 
down on desk again , takes up another and proceeds to 
fill it from pouch. Ruts on jacket.) 

[ Ring at front door bell. He looks up y slowly folds pouchy 
puts it in his pocket then crosses to door, opens it to disclose 
Hester standing outside the door.\ 

Howard ( quite startled ): Oh! Miss Byfield! 
hester ( twittering as she steps well into the room)'. I did 
ring, but I knew Eva was out, and as the front door 
wasn’t locked, I thought I would save you the . . . 
er . . . the trouble, if you know what I mean. 
Howard (not pleased)'. I see. What is it you. . . ? 
hester: I tried to catch you after the inquest this 
afternoon. I was there. You didn't see me there of 
course. 

Howard: I’m afraid I. . . . 

hester: No, no, of course you didn’t. Your hands 
were full, weren’t they—the poor girl’s parents. I felt 
so sorry for you; having to cope with all that sort 
of thing. 

Howard: What sort of thing, Miss Byfield? 
hester (quickly)'. Oh, I hope I don’t sound callous. 
1 am very sorry for the Williams’, very sorry indeed. 
They have always been good, church-going, decent- 
living people. I can understand the shock it must 
have been to them, especially when it came out that 
the girl was pregnant. But really! When Mrs. 
Williams became almost hysterical and you, so very 
kindly, took her out of the room, well I’m afraid all 
my sympathy was with you, rather than with her 
... if you know what I mean. 
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HOWARD ( after a slight pause) : What was it you wished 
to see me about, Miss Byfield ? 

hester ( rather dashed): Oh! {I hen with assumed 
brightness.) Well I felt I must just pop in and see you 
and Mrs. Phillips. I wasn’t able to call yesterday, so 

1 • • • • 

Howard: Mother is not here, Miss Byfield. 
hester {blankly): Not here? 

Howard: No. She’s in London. 

hester: Lon- {With a certain sharpness.) But she 

never said she was going to London. 

Howard: She was called up there unexpectedly this 

morning. 

hester: Oh, dear. Not more trouble, I hope? 
Howard: As it turns out—no. {He consults his watch 

deliberately.) 

hester: But . . . will she be away for long? 
Howard {hesitating): Er . . . a day or two, perhaps. 
hester {she is obviously pleased :) Oh. Oh, well. . . . 
{Then with a sudden thought .) But what are you doing 
about. . . ? Will Eva be able to look after you all 

right, do you think? 

Howard: I’m sure she will, but as a matter of fact 
am looking after myself this evening. 
hester: What? 

Howard: Poor Eva ... she was terribly upset, 
what with actually seeing the accident the other night, 
then having to give evidence at the inquest this after¬ 
noon. It was quite obvious that if she had come back 
here I should have had to look after her , so I sent her 

home until tomorrow morning. 
hester: So you are alone in the house? 

Howard: Yes. 

HESTER: Oh ! But food ! What have you done about 
food ? Have you had an evening meal ? 

Howard: I’ve managed quite well, thank you. 
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HESTER: But why didn’t you give me a ring? I 
could have come over and cooked you a meal. 
Howard: Good heavens! There was no need for 
that. As a matter of fact, I rather enjoy foraging for 
myself. 

hester {her band going out to bis ami): But I can’t bear 
to think of you just foraging, as you call it. Arc 
you quite sure I can’t. . . . 

Howard: Absolutely sure. 

* 

| There is a pause. It dawns on Hester that she has not 
been asked to sit down.] 

HESTER (at last — rather coyly): Well . . . er . . . 
shall I stay and keep you company for a little while? 
Howard (as he consults his watch again): I’m sorry, 
Miss Bylield, but 1 have an appointment. 
hester: Oh, not old Mrs. White again? . . . She 
hasn’t. . . ? 

Howard: No, no. But someone is coming here to 
sec me. 

hester (flatly): Oh! (7' hen hopefully.) Well, couldn’t 
1 go into the kitchen and prepare a little supper for 
you? You could have it after . . . er . . . they’ve 
. . . gone. 

Howard (concealing his irritation with difficulty): No, 
no, thank you. It’s very kind of you but I have had 
all I need for tonight. And Eva will be here early in 

the morning. After my . . . er . . . visitor has 

gone I shall try to get an early night. So ... if you 
will forgive me. . . ? 

hester (flatly): Oh, of course. (Then waking another 
determined effort.) But must you see this—whoever it 
is—tonight? I mean it seems such a shame that 

you should be bothered when you’ve had such a 

gruelling day and are so very tired. Couldn’t you put 
them off? 
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HOWARD (sitting at desk — impatiently)'. No, no. Please 
Miss Byfield; don’t worry about me. I’m quite all 
right. 

hester (putting her bag down on a table and crossing to 
him)\ You know, I don’t believe you are. (Her 
hands lightly on his arm.) If I were your wife (She 
smiles.) I should see to it that no one troubled you 
for quite a few days. I should insist on it. 

Howard (after a slight pause) : Then, as we both appear 
to have determined wills of our own, it is fortunate 
that we are (Another slight pause.) neither of us— 
attracted to each other in that way. 

[ He has said this with a smile , but its meaning is not lost 
on Hester.] 

(Quickly.) And now, Miss Byfield; if you will (He 

looks at his watch) forgive me. ... 
hester (nettled)’. Oh yes, of course. I mustn t clash 
with your . . . mysterious visitor. (Crossing room) 
You seem to have quite a succession of them, don’t 

you ? 

Howard: Succession? 

HESTER (archly)-. You had one the other night, 
hadn’t you ? And now another. (Then, with just a 
touch of sharpness as a new thought dawns on her) Or is it 
the same one? 

[ Howard turns and looks her full in the face for quite a 
long time.] 

HOWARD (at last—very quietly , but with finality)'. I’ll see 
you to the door. 

[ He crosses to door and goes out leaving door open. 

Hester with a look of fury , moves to table , picks up bag 
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moves a step towards door , stops , thinks for a moment , 
.oW/y />//// bag back on table, then goes hurriedly out. 

I he front door is heard to open and close. 

11oward returns, closes door, turns on radio, crosses to desk, 
/>/V/kr up the Dunhill pipe, /ooAr at it, and with an im¬ 
patient grunt, opens a drawer and almost hurls the pipe 
into it. He slams the drawer and sits on settee and reads 
newspaper for a while. 

The front door bell rings. 

Howard looks up then rises, turns radio off, crosses to door 
and goes out, closing door after him. 

After quite a pause he comes in and crosses to fireplace. 
He speaks as he enters.\ 

{Quietly, but sharply.) Come in here. 

[A slight pause, then Tarry Thompson enters. He comes in 
quite at ease, but, at the same time, rather pulled. He 
stands just inside the door.] 

larry {after looking round for a moment)'. Shall I . . . 
shut the door? {Said quite chirpily.) 

[Larry is very much the “ wide boy ”—inferior to no one.] 

Howard {as he crosses to door—pointing to a chair.) 

Sit down. {He closes door himself.) 

larry: ’Fraid I can’t stay long, Vicar. I’ve got a 

date. 

Howard: You may not want to keep it when I’ve 
finished with you. 

larry: Here, what the. . . . {He jumps up.) 
Howard: Sit down. 
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[Larry gives an exaggerated shrug oj the shoulders and s/ts. 
He takes a packet of cigarettes from his pocket and coolly 
lights one. Howard is leaning on front of desk watching 

him.] 

carry (after blowing out smoke): Mind it I smoke.-' 
[Howard does not answer—just sits looking at him.] 


(At last—trying to hide his discomfort.) What s the big 
idea, Vicar—asking me up to see you? Thought 
you’d finished with me when I . . . er . . . 
resigned from the choir. 

Howard: When I threw you out, you mean. 
larry: Goin’ to ask me to come back in again. 
Goin’ to give the black sheep another chance, eh. 
Howard: Another chance to what? Fill the minds 
of the other boys with all the filth and obscenity 
that’s stored in yours? No, Larry, I think not. 
larry: You’ve kinder got it in for me, haven t you, 

Vicar? Don’t like me very much, do you? 

Howard: I don’t think I’ve ever met anyone I ve 


disliked so much. 

larry : Then why the hell don’t you leave me alone ? 
You’ve chucked me out of your choir. I m not good 
enough to mix with your other little darlings, all 
right, all right! You’ve got rid of me, so why can t 
you let me alone ? 

Howard : Let you alone so that you can do more 
damage in the village than you’ve done already. Oh 

no! . ... T’m 

larry (with assumed tolerance): Listen, Vicar, lm 

tired. I’ve had a hell of a day. I had to waste a 

couple of hours over that bloomin’ inquest this 

afternoon, then get back to the farmi and^ finish off 

all my usual jobs. I didn’t get off till half an hour 
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ago; then I have to come up here and be lectured at 
by you. Have a heart! 

Howard : You found the inquest a bit of a strain, eh ? 
larry: Eh? 

Howard (smoothly)'. Having to stand up and give 
evidence I mean. 

larry ( not quite sure what Howard does mean): Oh, I 
dunno. I didn’t mind, not really, I wasn’t nervous 
and shaking like a jelly like Eva was, if that’s what 
you mean. Take more than a Coroner and his merry 
men to scare me. 

Howard: You think you’re a hell of a feller, don’t 
you ? 

larry (after blowing out some smoke): P’raps! 

Howard: Yes. A wide boy who knows all the 
answers, but not in their right order. 
larry: Sorry. I don’t get that one. Anyway, I gave 
’em the right answers this afternoon, didn’t I ? Or 
p’raps you wasn’t listening when the Coroner compli¬ 
mented me on giving my evidence so well. 

Howard: Oh, yes. I was listening. And I agree. 
You did give your evidence remarkably well. 
larry: H’m! Thanks! I’ll soon begin to think 
p’raps you do like me after all. 

Howard: Even the Devil must be given his due. 
Yes, Larry, you made quite an impression with your 
soft voice; your golden hair; your angelic face. . . . 
larry: That’s sissy talk. (After a long curious look at 
Howard.) Isn’t it? Not that I. . . . (He stops , then 
indicates that he wants to get rid of cigarette.) Got a . . . ? 
(I Ie moves towards desk.) 

[Howard takes an ash tray from desk and holds it out at 
arm's length. Harry looks at him for a second then drops 
cigarette end in tray.\ 

Ta! (He sits again.) 
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Howard: I don’t think you told them quite every¬ 
thing at the inquest. 

larry: What do you mean? I told ’em what I saw, 
an’ that’s all they wanted to know. \\ hat else could 
I have told them? 

Howard: That you were responsible for the girls 
death. 

[ Larry leaps to bis feet; bis eyes Maying. | 

larry {in a Ion• menacing voice): Say that again. 
Howard: I said you could have told them that you 
were responsible for the girl s death. 

[Larry looks at him for a moment then crosses to door.} 

larry {as be goes): Good night, parson. 

Howard {without moving): Good night. 

[Larry stops at door , turns.] 

larry: My solicitor’s going to hear what you’ve 
just said. 

Howard: You pathetic little fool. 

larry {desperately): Here! We’ll have witnesses to all 

this. {Opening door.) Where s Eva? 

Howard: Eva’s out—as I dare say you already know. 
larry: Your mother, then. I’m not going to let 

you get away with. ... , 

Howard: If you want witnesses you’d better fetch 

them from the village. There’s no one in the house. 

But I don’t somehow think you’re all that eager to 

have witnesses. , , , 

larry {after a long pause): No one in the house, eh 

{Looks slowly round the room , then turns bis bead towards 
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the hall outside , <7J if listening to the silence. l ie closes the 
door and slowly returns to his chair.) 

You’ve arranged it all . . . cosy like, haven t you? 
Howard: Quite sure you can manage without 

witnesses ? 

LARRY {quietly): Quite sure. (Pause.) I always was 
one for looking after myself really. 

( Pause. Howard moves to fire.) 

Howard: Did it come as a shock to you this after¬ 
noon when you heard that Mary Williams was preg¬ 
nant? 

larry (after a quick, look): I wasn’t all that interested, 
but I reckon everybody was a bit surprised. 

Howard: But not you, surely? 

larry (crossing to him): Out with it. Are you trying 
to make out that it was me that had been mucking 

about with her? 

Howard: Yes, I am. 

larry: Why you. . . . (He is about to rise threaten- 
ingly.) 

[Howard pushes him down.) 

Howard: Sit down. 

larry (fuming): You’ll pay for all this, parson, just 
see if you don’t. 

Howard: Sit down and listen to me. Mary Williams 
came to see me on the night she died. She hadn’t 
gone ten minutes before the . . . the accident 
happened. She told me that she was going to have a 
baby. 

larry: And she tried to make out it was me that 
• • • • 
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Howard: She did nothing of the kind. She refused 
to tell me who it was. 

LARRY (blaming)- You mean you’re just guessing it was 

me? , . , 

Howard: Mary was terrified; wanted me to be with 

her when she told her parents. She begged me to 

help her. The poor girl became almost hysterical. 

Your name slipped out. 

larry: It’s a lie. I never. . . . Besides you say she 
was hysterical when my name slipped out. Well if 
she was hysterical she didn’t know what she was 
saying. She’d say any name 

Howard: But she said yours, and knowing you as 1 
do, I hadn’t the slightest hesitation in believing her. 
larry: It’s ail lies, I tell you. Besides, what proof 
have you, eh? You haven’t got no proof. 

HOWARD: Haven’t I? It’s written all over your face. 

LARRY (moving away, then turning): You didn’t say 
nothin’ about this at the inquest though, did you. 
You wasn’t so blasted cocksure that you dared say 


anything about it there. . , , 

Howard (quietly ): Mary—God rest her soul—is dead. 

It was the cruellest misfortune that the fact that she 
was pregnant had to come out at all, but it was un¬ 
avoidable. You saw what it did to her parents. 
(Sharply.) You saw, didn’t you? 


[Larry is silent.] 

And how would your mother feel, do you imagine, if 

she knew the truth about her son? No. I m keeping 

silent, but don’t you think for one moment its 
because I am afraid to speak, Larry. I’m considering 
the feelings of others, and I can’t believe you have 
ever done that in your life. (After a slight pause he 
steps up to Larry.) But I wanted you to know that 1 
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knew. ( Then speaking slowly and forcefully.) And I 
wanted you to know that you are responsible for that 
girl’s death just as surely as if you had stuck a knife 
in her back. 

larry {almostyelling)-. That’s a lie! It’s a bloody lie! 
Howard: Shut up! 

larry: I won’t shut up. You’ve accused me of 
enough tonight—an’ if I choose to deny it you can’t 
prove a bloody thing. But when it comes to saying I 
killed her. ... It was an accident. An’ you know it 
was. They said so at the inquest. Are you trying to 
make out she committed suicide? ’Cos if you are, 
you’re wrong. Ask Eva. She was with me; she 
saw what happened. We both did. Mary—she 
bumped into us in the dark; she was frightened 
an’ ran out into the road, an’ that car came 
along. . . . 

Howard: I know all that, and it’s correct in every 
detail except one. Mary wasn’t frightened, Larry. It 
wasn’t fright that sent her running out into the road. 
It was the sight of you—the father of her unborn 
child—with another girl in your arms. 
larry: It was an accident, I tell you. 

Howard: What does it feel like, Larry, to have a 
girl’s death on your conscience? 

| Larry springs up again. ] 

Oh, so you’ve got a conscience. There’s hope for 
you yet, boy. 

larry {livid)-. Have you finished? Got any more to 
get off your chest? You’re enjoying this, aren’t you? 
You’ve waited for a chance like this. You’ve hated 
me ever since you came into the village, haven’t 
you ? 

Howard: Don’t talk nonsense. Have you ever given 
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me cause to like you? Before 1 had been here two 
weeks I discovered you were a thiel. 

[As Larry is about to speak..] 

All right, we won’t go into that again. 1 said I would 
overlook that; 1 did, and how did you repay me? 
By trying to poison the minds of youngsters four and 
five years younger than yourself. And now this! 
In God’s name, boy, how can you expect me to like 
you ? 

larky ( quietly and with weaning): I’m not asking you 
to like me. I never have, and . . . p’raps that’s the 
trouble, really. P’raps that’s why you’ve got it in 
for me, ’cos 1 haven’t sucked up to you like the others 
’ave. But p’raps I’m not so dumb as they are. 
P’raps I can see a bit further in front of my nose 
than they can. 

Howard: What do you mean? 
larry: Your guess is as good as mine. 

Howard: Stop talking gibberish and listen to me. 
You’re going to pull yourself together, my lad, or 
you’ll end up in Borstal, and that would probably be 
the best thing for you. And another thing you’re 
going to do Larry. You’re going to keep away from 
Eva Browning. 

i.arry {shouting): You can’t make me. . . . 

Howard: Don’t stand there shouting the first 
miserable and hopelessly wrong idea that comes into 
your head. You know perfectly well that I can make 
you, and I’m going to. Let me catch you; let me 
hear of your being with Eva again, and I’ll tell Eva 
every single thing I know about you—everything. 

[He moves to desk , picks up pipe , returns to fireplace and , 
with his back to Larry , lights piped) 
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(I While lighting pipe.) All right. You can get out. 

[l^arry does not move, but stands looking at Howard's 
back] 

Howard , having lit his pipe , turns , looks at Larry , then 
sits at desk and begins writing. 

Larry stands watching him. Once he looks slowly towards 
the door , then back to Howard. 

Howard looks up at him again.] 

(With a grin—after a pause.) Well, what are you going 
to do; cosh me? 

[ Larry does not reply, j 

{Rising and speaking tersely.) Well, what is it? Some¬ 
thing you want to say? If so, out with it. 

[There is a ring at the door bell.] 

There’s someone at the door. {Rising.) Come along, 

I’ll see you out. 

larry {without moving): Why? 

Howard {pulled ): What ? 

larry: What’s the hurry to get rid of me? Fright¬ 
ened of anyone seein’ me here; is that it? 

Howard: What the devil are you talking about? 
larry: Might look a bit awkward, mightn’t it, if 
somebody was to find a young lad up here in the 
vicarage with you alone? 

Howard {incredulously ): What? 

larry: People might think things, mightn’t they? 
That sort of thing has happened before, you know. 
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HOWARD (after staring at him for a moment}', ^ou 
filthy little rat! ( He slaps Larry across the face with the 
back of his hand.) 

larry ( when he can speak again): Right, Mr. Parson! 
That settles it! You see! Just you sec! 

Howard: Get out of this house! Get out or 1 11. . . 
larry: You’ll what? Chuck me out? You just 
try it, mister, and I’ll show you. Y ou was anxious 
enough to get me up here, weren’t you? Well, I’m 
here, and I’ll go when I think fit, and what are you 
going to do about it, eh? P’raps you’ll get the police 
up’ere, eh? All right. Get’em. {Pointing to telephone). 
Ask ’em to come up here. Go on, get ’em. 1 won t 
run away. An’ when they come you can tell ’em what 
you like. Tell ’em about me an’ Mary Williams— 
everything. I’ll deny every bloody word of it. An’ 
then, when you’ve quite finished I 11 ave my say. 1 11 
tell ’em my tale. I’ll tell ’em why you really got me up 
here when you knew there was nobody else in the 

house. 

[Door bell rings again.\ 

Howard {livid): Do you suppose for one moment 

that anyone would believe such a. . . . 
larry: Well, we can soon find out, can’t we? It’ll 
be your word against mine. Only I’ll go one better 
than you. I’ll have a bit of evidence. {He suddenly 
rushes at the desk and sweeps most of the things on it to the 

floor.) . 

Howard: You damned lunatic! What are you doing. 

[He moves swiftly towards Larry who evades him and rushes 
to mantelpiece and weeps several ornaments to the floor.\ 

larry {as he crosses quickly to the door — muttering.) 
I’ll show you whether they’ll believe me or not. 
{He flings door open and begins shouting deliberately m the 
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hal—his hack to the room.) You filthy swine! So 
that’s your game, is it? 

Howard (grabbing him by the shoulder and dragging him 
back into the room.): Shut up! shut up! you evil 
minded, degenerate little beast. 

[l ie and Larry are struggling , but Howard manages to dose 
the door.] 

larry (s/Hlyelling): Take your hands off me. What 
do you think you’re playing at; mauling me about? 
Getting me up here when there’s nobody else in the 
’ouse. Bein’ all nice and friendly then tryin’ your 
filthy tricks. Let me go! 

Howard (as Larry tries to break away): You’re not 
sane. You can’t be. 

larry: I’ll show you whether I’m sane or not. 

[They are still struggling. Whenever possible , Larry 
deliberately knocks a chair or piece of furniture over.] 

(Yelling.) Leave me alone! Leave me alone! 

Howard (as they struggle): Shut up! Damn you, 
shut up! 

[ I hey are up by ihe standard lamp now. It goes over with 
a crash. Larry opens the door and shouts “Help! Help!” 
Hester appears on the threshold.] 

Hester (seeing Howard and Larry struggling): Why 
. . . what. . . ? Vicar, I. . . . 

[Larry sees Hester and immediately stops struggling. 
Howard sees Hester and moves away to front of desk and 
leans on it , panting. Larry , after a moment , begins sobbing .] 

V icar . . . Larry, what is it ? Xb hat has happened ? 
larry (between his well-acted sobs): He . . . he . . . 
Miss Byfield . . . I’ve got to get out of here. . : . 
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hester: But why . . . what. . . ? 

LARRY: I ... I don’t know how to tell you. He 
tried to . . . tried to. . . . 

Howard (almost as if in a trance ): He’s lying. He’s 
lying. Miss Byfield. He’s lying. 

larry (sobbing): I’m not! Take me away from him. 
Please take me away. 

Howard: He’s lying, Miss Byfield, he’s lying! 

[Hester looks at Howard for quite a while. Her expression 
hardens .] 

hester (at last—in a low voice): My, bag. Vicar, I left 
my bag. Do you mind if I. . . ? 

[She picks up bag and crosses to Larry. ] 

Perhaps you’d better come with me, Larry. 
larry (still sobbing as he allows Hester to lead him out 
of the room): He tried to. . . . 

[The door has closed behind Hester and Larry. Howard 
stands perfectly still. ] 


Curtain 


Scene 2 


Three days later. 

Time 4.30 p.m. 

The scene is the same , but there are one or two fresh 
ornaments on the mantelpiece , and the standard lamp has 
obviously been repairedc The curtains are open. It is not 
quite dark y and snow can be seen on the lawn and bushes 

outside. 
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When the curtain rises, Eva is at the preplace, mending 
the fire. She is obviously unhappy ', and every noiv and then , 
dabs her eyes with her handkerchief. 

Sound of car approaching, followed by the toot of a motor 
horn. 

Eva pulls herself together and goes out. 

The front door is heard to open. 

eva (off): Good afternoon, ma’am. It’s nice to see 
you back. Let me take your bag. 
mrs. Phillips (off): Thank you, Eva. Everything 
been all right while I was away? 

[She has entered the room , wearing her outdoor things. 
Eva comes in after her.\ 

eva: Er . . . yes, thank you, ma’am. 1 have some 
tea ready. Will you have it now, or will you. . . ? 
mrs. Phillips: Bless you, Eva. I’m dying for a cup. 
Bring it in right away, will you? 
eva: Yes, ma’am. 

mrs. Phillips (as she crosses to fire): Oh, thank good¬ 
ness for a good fire. 
eva: Shall I take your things, ma’am? 
mrs. Phillips: What? Oh, yes. Thank you. 

[Eva helps her off with coat. Mrs. Phillips is taking off 
hat in front of mirror. She catches sight of Eva dabbing her 
eyes, through mirror. She turns.\ 

Eva, have you been crying? 
eva: No ma’am. 

mrs. Phillips (looking at her curiously): I believe you 
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have. Are you going to tell me that you’ve broken 
those priceless china cats in the dining room? 
eva: No ma’am. 

MRS. Phillips: What a pity! I should have been so 
grateful. 

[Eva tries to smile , but it is a pathetic effort .] 

eva (now holding hat and coat y etc.): I’ll switch on the 
lights and draw the curtains, shall I ma’am? 

MRS. Phillips: I’ll do that, my dear. You just bring 
the tea in. The vicar won’t be a moment. He’s put¬ 
ting the car in the garage. 
eva: Very good, ma’am. 

[She goes out .] 

mrs. Phillips (looks after her for a moment , then moves 
up to window and looks out. On seeing the snow ): Brrrh! 

(She shudders , then closes the curtains. Comes down to 
standard lamp , switches it on , and is on her way to sivitch 
by door when she stops , glances at standard lamp again , then 
crosses to switch by door , puts on main lights , returns to 
standard lamp and examines shade where it has been 
repaired. She then moves down to fireplace and now notices 
the new ornaments on mantelpiece. She picks up one 
obviously broken ornament. Ornament in hand— looking 
at it puzzled.) H’m! (She replaces ornament.) 

[Howard enters .] 

Howard (he is by no means his old bright self ): Ah, here 
you are. Getting warmer ? 

mrs. Phillips: Yes, much. Is the car damaged? 
Howard (uneasily) : What? Oh, no, no. Er . . . just 
scratched a little of the paint off the mudguard, that s 

all. 
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mrs. phili.ips: But what on earth possessed them to 
do such a thing? 

Howard: Oh . . . these young hooligans. 
mrs. Phillips: Young? They didn’t look particu 
larly young to me. Certainly old enough to know’ 
better than to throw things at cars. If they’d caught 
the windscreen. . . . 

How ard ( almost rudely)'. Oh well, they didn’t, so let’s 
stop worrying about it. 

[Mrs. Phillips looks at him, pulled .] 

(With an attempt at brightness.) Eva bringing some 
tea ? 

mrs. Phillips: Right away. 

How ard: Good. I expect you’re ready for some. 

\ l le suddenly crosses to Mrs. Phillips and kisses her lightly 
but affectionately .] 

I’m glad you’re back, Mother. 

mrs. Phillips {very pleased, but somewhat surprised)'. 
Thank you. Son. {Then, as he begins to move away.) 
Howard, come here. 

Howard {to her): What is it? 

MRS. Phillips {looking at him closely): You’re looking 
a bit peeked. You’re quite well, aren’t you ? I mean 
you haven’t been just not bothering about meals 
while I’ve been away? 

How ard: No, of course not. I’m . . . I’m a little 
cold, that’s all. I got down to the station far too early. 
It w’as cold waiting. I’ll be all right when I’ve had 
a cup of tea. 

[Enter Eva carrying tea tray.\ 

And here it is. Let me take that, Eva. {As he 
crosses, speaking with assumed cheerfulness.) Mother, I 
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insist that you buy me one of those trolley things for 
Christmas. Poor Eva will be going bow-legged, 
carrying this heavy tray about. 

[He smiles at Eva , but she cannot smile back. She merely 
looks embarrassed. The smile fades from Howard's face. 
Mrs. Phi.lips watches all this.] 

f.va: I’ll get the table. {She crosses , gets small table , 
brings it down to front of settee, lakes cloth from tray , 
spreads it out on table.) 

[Howard puts tray down.] 

{Quietly.) Thank you, sir. Will you ring if you want 
some more hot water, ma’am? 

MRS. Phillips {eyes on her): Yes, thank you, Eva. 

[Eva goes out. There is a silence while Mrs. Phillips 
arranges tray to her liking and pours out tea. Howard has 
moved around the room , up to the window , opened curtains 
a little and looked out. Pie is standing up there when 
Mrs. Phillips looks round at him.] 

{After a slight pause.) Your tea, darling. 

Howard {coming down): Oh, thanks, {lie sits on settee 
by Mrs. Phillips.) And how is Aunt Lillian ? 
mrs. Phillips: Disgustingly well, but, as usual, very 
sorry for herself. 

Howard: I hope she didn’t keep you caged in the 
flat all the time you were up there ? 
mrs. Phillips: No, no. I saw to that. I managed to 
get in a matinee, and I had one day doing the shops. 
Howard: How awful! 

MRS. PHILLIPS: Not at all. I thoroughly enjoyed 
myself. 
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Howard: Buy anything exciting? 
mrs. Phillips: A tew Christmas presents. Oh! 
and . . . it’s ridiculous of course, but I felt I just 
had to get something for Hester Byfield. 

Howard {quietly): Oh! 

mrs. Phillips: Oh, I assure you I didn’t go com¬ 
pletely mad and spend a lot of money on her, but after 
accepting that clip the other day, I had to do some¬ 
thing. More tea? 

Howard {rising and moving away): No thank you. 
mrs. Phillips {surprised): Not? But you usually have 
three cups! 

Howard: I . . . yes, I will have another cup, 
please. 

mrs. Phillips {as she pours tea): You’re not eating 
anything. 

Howard: I’m not hungry, darling. 
mrs. Phillips {handing him his tea): Well, that’s as 
good an excuse as any. ( Waves a hand , dismissingsuhject.) 
What’s been going on in this room during my 
absence ? 

Howard {sharply): What do you mean? 
mrs. Phillips {pointing): That lamp shade has 
obviously been patched up, and I see we’re sporting 
some fresh ornaments on the matelpiece. 

Howard: Oh! Oh, yes. 

mrs. Phillips: You and Hester been playing 
“ Chase me Charlie ” round the house? 

Howard: I. . . . 

[The telephone rings. Howard ansn'ers it.] 

{At telephone .) The Vicarage. . . . Oh! . . . Gran¬ 
ger . . . can you what? ... of course. Any time 
you wish. . . . {He passes a hand across his brow.) 
You name a time. . . . Now? . . . er . . . yes. 
That will be all right . . . not at all . . . what’s 
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that? . . . well, my mother is here, but. . . . Oh, 
yes, yes. We’re just having a cup of tea, we shan’t be 
long. Shall 1 keep some for you? . . . 1 see . . . 
right. In a few minutes then . . . goodbye. (He 
replaces receiver and comes down to preplace .) Granger, 
the schoolmaster; coming up to see me. 

MRS. PHILLIPS: And I rather gathered from your not 
very tactful replies that he doesn’t want to see me\ 
HOWARD {back to her)-. He did ask if he could see me 

alone, certainly. , 

MRS. PHILLIPS (pouring more tea for herself) : And he s 

coming in a few minutes. 

Howard: Yes. (Up to window , looking out again.) 

MRS. PHILLIPS: That means I’ve got to control my 
curiosity until he’s gone. (As Howard turns and looks 
at her.) My dear boy, I’m not quite in my dotage. 
Howard: Now what are you talking about. 

MRS. PHILLIPS*. There’s a . . . a tension in this house 
that was definitely not here when I left it a few days 
ago. Oh, I know you’ve had to cope with that 
terrible accident and the inquest, but that doesn t 
account for it . . • not quite. 

HOWARD: Account for what? 

MRS. PHILLIPS: The way you re behaving and have 
behaved ever since you met me at the station. \ ou 
hardly spoke a word while we were in the car 
HOWARD: Driving on those icy roads. I should think 

MRS. PHILLIPS: And since we got back you’ve done 
nothing but prowl round the room and . . . and 
look out of that window as if you were expecting 

something to explode at any moment. 

HOWARD {with a look at her then a little laugh as he 

looks out of window again) : Something to expl^thon’s 
MRS. PHILLIPS: I know what it is! The Bishops 

given you a fortnight’s notice. 
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Howard: Will you stop talking rubbish and finish 
your tea. Granger will be here soon. 
mrs. Phillips: I’m not going to hiccough my way 
through the rest of the evening just to oblige Mr. 
Granger. 

[ Eva enters with a letter on a salver.] 
eva: A letter, sir. 

mrs. Phillips: Anything for me, Eva? 

eva: Oh, it isn’t the post, ma’am. This was on the 

mat in the hall. It hasn’t been posted. 

|Howard takes the letter , moves to desk and opens it.] 

mrs. Phillips: Eva, I’m going up to unpack in a few 
minutes. Would you come and help me? 
eva: Yes, ma’am. Have you finished with the tea 
things ? 

mrs. Phillips (obstinately}'. No, I haven’t, ('['hen.) It’s 
a conspiracy, that’s what it is. A conspiracy to give 
me indigestion. (Taking a rake and her tea cap.) Go on, 
take the tray. 

eva: Oh, I can come back for it, ma’am. 

mrs. Phillips (waving hand): No, I’ll suffer. Take it 

away! 

[She glances at 11 oward, and is at once struck by the look on 
his face. Iler tone changes.] 

(rIs she crosses to door and holds it open for Eva.) I’ll be 
with you in a few minutes. Oh, and you’d better 
take this too. (Putting her cup and saucer with cake on 
tray.) I don’t think I want it after all. 

[Eva goes out. Mrs. Phillips shuts door after her.] 
(Crossing to him—very seriously.) Howard, what is it? 
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Howard ( looking up from letter ): H’m? 

mrs. Phillips: That letter. Is it bad news? It must 

be. You look dreadful. 

Howard {putting letter in a drawer): No, no. {1 ben 
quickly.) Listen, Mother. I haven’t time to talk to 
you now. Granger will be here any moment. But I 
must talk to you. Something has happened. Some¬ 
thing pretty ghastly. I ... I ... I wish I’d 
wired you to stay in town a few more days. 
mrs. Phillips: Don’t talk nonsense. If you’re in 
trouble my place is here. What is it? Can’t you just 
give me an idea? 

Howard: No. I’d rather tell you the whole story, 
quietly. 

MRS. Phillips: But. . . . {After a long pause.) 
Howard, you haven’t done anything. . . . 
howad: No, darling, I haven’t. I swear before God 
I haven’t. 

mrs. Phillips {putting her hand on his arm) : That wasn t 
necessary, Son. 

[There is a ring at front door.\ 

That will be Mr. Granger. I’ll go upstairs before he 
comes in. Let me know as soon as he’s gone. {She 
is about to go , but turns , kisses Howard , then goes out.) 

{Off.) It’s all right, Eva. 

[Front door is heard opening.] 

{Off.) Good evening! 

granger {off): Good evening, Mrs. Phillips. 
mrs. Phillips: Let me take your coat. 
granger: Oh, thank you. 

mrs. Phillips: My son’s waiting for you in the 
sitting room. 
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f Howard mores to fireplace, hater James Granger , a 
middle-aged man , with greying hair; stocky; round , 
healthy face; n earing well-worn tweeds. ] 

granger: Ah! Good evening. Vicar. (His eyes go 
round the room.) 

Howard: Good evening, Mr. Granger. Do sit down. 
granger ( with slightly overdone cheerfulness): Mind if I 
have a look round first? (He looks around the room.) I 
say. You’ve brightened the old place up a bit, 
haven’t you? Good Lord! I wouldn’t have believed 
it possible. You should have seen this room in old 
Peters’ time. 

Howard: Victorian? 

granger: Stone Age! (Still moving round.) Well! 
Well! Well! (Then suddenly.) Isay! I hope you don’t 
mind me snooping around. 

Howard: Good heavens, no. 

granger: I’d like my wife to see this. Do her good. 
Not much imagination when it comes to furnishing 
a room, and her colour schemes are a nightmare! 
Your mother’s obviously got a flair. 

Howard: My mother? (Then with a little laugh.) 
Oh! Mother had nothing to do with this. I’m 
afraid I’m responsible. 

granger (surprised): What? You mean you did all 
the (He waves his hands.) . . . colour schemes . . . 
curtains . . . everything? 

Howard: Yes. 
granger: Good Lord! 

Howard: You like it? 

granger: What? (Then — uneasily.) Oh yes, yes. 
Most contemporary. But I can’t get over you. . . . 
Good Lord! 

Howard (after a slight pause—handing a cigarette box): 
Smoke ? 
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granger: I’d rather smoke the old pipe (Producing 
pipe.) —if you don’t mind ? 

Howard: Of course not. Here! (Pushing tobacco jar 
fonvard.) Try some of this. 

granger: Fm all right, just for the moment, 
thanks. I filled up before I left the house. (He lights 

his pipe.) 

Howard: Well, sit down, won’t you? (He moves to 
fireplace , indicates a chair.) 

granger: H’m? Oh, thanks. (He sits. I here is a 
very definite silence and uneasiness in the room. At last , 
after clearing his throat once or twice.) Well, and how are 
you getting on amongst us all. Vicar ? Settling down ? 

Howard: Yes. 

GRANGER : ’Fraid I haven’t seen much of you—except 
at meetings and whatnot, I mean, but you know how 
it i s —by the time I’ve finished battling with those 
little devils over at the school, Fm only too thankful 
—when I have a free evening—to be able to put my 
feet up and rest my battered body and weary mind. 
Howard: I can appreciate that. 

granger: And, of course, you must have been 
pretty well tied up yourself, eh? (Waving hand.) All 

this, I mean. 

Howard: Yes. 

granger (after a slight pause)'. But you re settling 
down all right, eh? Getting to know your way 
about? Beginning to separate the sheep from the 

Howard: Yes, Fm beginning to find how I stand. 
GRANGER (after a nervous glance at Howard ): Good. 
Good. Mind you, they’re a queer lot in this village- 
I can tell you. If they like you, well, you’re all right 
If they don't' you might as well pack your traps and 

get out for all the good you can do. ? 

Howard: You’ve been here quite a time, haven t you ? 
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granger: What? Oh! Oh, yes! They seem to like 
me well enough. They’ve stood me for fifteen years 
anyhow. {Slight pause.) My predecessor only lasted 
two years. 

Howard: Oh? 

granger {slight pause): Yes. There was a bit of a 
scandal going around about him, I believe, so he 
. . . er . . . got out. {Then hastily.) Mind you, I 
don’t suppose for a minute there was anything in it— 
there seldom is—but you know what it’s like in these 
small places. If they can’t find mischief, they’ll invent 
it. 

Howard: ITm! {He turns to fire and taps pipel) 
granger {with overdone cheeriness ): But you’ve settled 
down all right, eh? Good! Good! {He puffs at his 
pipe for a moment.) Of course, if you ever did run up 
against any, er . . . well . . . trouble, I might be 
able to help, you know. {He lookj towards Howard , 
qui^ffually.) 

HOWARD {quietly): Thank you. 

granger: Not at all. Only too pleased. As I say, 
they’re a funny lot here. {He is talking ,, but without 
much conviction.) You’d be amazed—the things they 
get into their heads. 

[Howard does not speak. Granger is unhappy. He runs his 
Jmger round the inside of h is collar.) 

Er . . . how do you get on with Hester Byfield ? 
how A rd {turning and looking him full in the face): Why ? 
granger {somewhat baffled): Eh? 

HOWARD: Why do you ask? 

granger {quickly and nervously): Oh! Now for good¬ 
ness’ sake don’t think I’m as bad as the rest of’em, 
but I’m just trying to give you an example of the sort 
of things they say in a little village like this. 
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Howard (quietly)'. What do they say? 
granger: Well, it’s silly I know, but it’s the general 
impression amongst the gossips that . . . cr . . . 
(Again a nervous look at Honan/.) up to a few days 
ago, she was . . . setting her cap at you. (He wakes 
a great show of examining his pipe and feeling for watches.) 
Howard (holding out watches ): Up to a few days ago. 
But not now ? 

granger: Er . . . no. Not now. 

Howard: And why not now? 

granger (in a rush): Look, Vicar (Pause.) I don’t 
enjoy beating about the bush. 

Howard: That’s been obvious ever since you came 
into the room. 

granger: Eh? Oh! I’ll come straight to the point 
—I’ve come up here because 1 thought you ought to 
know that there’s an exceedingly ugly rumour going 
around the village about you. If it was just the ord¬ 
inary “ he-say ” “ she-say ” petty gossip I wouldn’t 
have brought it to your notice, but it isn t. It s 
• • • It S. • • • 

Howard: Go on. 

granger: Look, Phillips, there’s no need to take 
offence at this, but I’m going to tell you exactly what 

the rumour is. 

Howard: Please do. 

granger: That you got young Larry Thompson 
up here and tried to interfere with him. 

Howard: And it is a deliberate amd malicious lie. 
granger: . . . and that Hester Byfield came into 
this room and found you struggling with the boy. 
Howard : That is true certainly. 

granger: I see. (Pause.) Well, I’m quite sure you 11 
know how to deal with the situation. 

Howard: That’s just the trouble. Granger, I don’t. 
granger: Eh, I beg your pardon? 
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Howard: I say I don’t know how I’m going to deal 
with it. 

granger: But surely you’ll. . . . (He stops.) 
Howard: What. Deny it? 
granger: Yes, of course. 

Howard: I do deny it, but where does that get me? 
Is it going to satisfy everybody? (Hooking at him.) 
Would it satisfy you—that is, of course, if you’d 
believed the rumour in the first place? 
granger (coughing quietly)'. H’m! I see your point. 
(He makes a great show of examining his pipe which has 
gone out.) 

Howard (quietly) : Match ? (He offers a box from desk.) 
granger: Eh? Oh . . . er . . . No thanks. (He 
puts pipe in his pocket.) You . . . er . . . you say 
you knew this rumour was going around. How long 
have you known ? 

Howard: For absolutely certain, about twenty 

minutes. 

granger: H’m! 

Howard: When I was driving my mother back from 
the station just now, someone threw a lump of turf 
at the car. It wasn’t a child. It was a man. Then a 
few minutes ago, this was found on the mat in the 
hall. 

[He opens drawer in desk and takes out letter and hands it to 
G range r.\ 

granger (wretchedly—having to read letter)'. Oh my 
God ! (Looking at letter with distaste.) Anonymous, eh! 
Howard (putting letter back in drawer)'. Charming, 
isn’t it? 

granger (after a slight pause)'. But . . . until your 
car was attacked and you received that letter, you 
say you did not know about the rumour? 

Howard: Not for certain, but I sensed it. (With a 
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little laughl) These last two clays—whenever I’ve 
appeared in the village, my er . . . faithful parish¬ 
ioners have avoided me like the plague. I began to 
wonder if I shouldn’t ring a bell as I went along and 
cry out “ unclean, unclean ”! 

granger (blustering somewhat)'. Oh no, no! I think 
you’re letting your imagination run away with you. 
I don’t think anyone . . . er . . . that is . . . the 
majority really think that you. . . . 

Howard: Whether they do or they don’t, Granger, 
they are avoiding me. I suppose one can’t blame them 
for it. Naturally, they’d rather hide their embarrass¬ 
ment than show it. 

granger: Well, it is a particularly unpleasant bit of 
scandal. 

Howard: Exactly. That’s why I say you can’t really 
blame them for scuttling away when they see me 
approaching. It would have been bad enough if 
they’d heard I’d been helping myself from the Poor 
Box or the Collection Plate . . . but this! . . . 
It’s hardly a topic for idle conversation. Well . . . 
witness your embarrassment . . . and mine. 
granger: Perhaps I could do something if. . . . 
Look, Phillips, have you any objection to telling me 
about it? 

Howard: Certainly not. But first of all I must tell 
you something that I hoped not to have to tell anyone. 
Larry Thompson was responsible for Mary Williams 
pregnancy. 

granger (he shows no surprise, but looks at Howard for a 
w hile — then, quietly) : Do you know that for a fact ? 
Howard: Mary told me so herself, the night she was 

killed. 

granger: Had she told anyone else? 

Howard: No. 

granger (after a pause)'. H’m! Pity. 

*9 
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Howard: Pity? Why? 

granger {after an expressive shrug of the shoulders ): 
Look here, Vicar. Before we go any further I think it 
only fair to tell you that I have already spoken to 
young Thompson about this . . . er . . . un¬ 
pleasant business. 

Howard {quietly)-. You have? 
granger: Yes. {Pause.) And Hester Byfield. 
Howard: I see. Well, thank you for telling me. It 
puts our . . . conversation in its true perspective, 
doesn’t it ? 

granger: How do you mean? 

Howard: You’re not here, as you said, just to warn 
me of what is being said in the village. You’re here to 
find out if there’s any truth in it. 
granger: Well . . . yes. 

Howard: On your own initiative or are you repre¬ 
senting the village ? 

granger {uncomfortably)-. One or two people . . . 
parents of boys in your choir have been up to see me. 
{Hurriedly.) Don’t for heaven’s sake think that they 
really believe the rumour, but naturally they would 
like to be certain there’s nothing in it. 

Howard {puts his head in his hands for a moment , elbows 
on desk)-. Naturally. 

granger: I’m sorry, Phillips, I understand how you 
must feel. 

Howard: It’s nice of you to say so. Granger, but 
you don’t. 

granger : You say that no one, not even her parents, 
no one but you knew that Larry Thompson was 
responsible for Mary Williams’ condition? 

Howard: No one. The girl came to ask me to be 
with her when she told her parents. 
granger: And she came to see you on the night she 
was killed. 
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Howard: Yes. She hadn’t gone ten minutes before 
the accident happened. 

granger: Were you alone in the house when she 
called ? 

Howard: No, my mother and Hester Byfield were 
here. 

granger {brightly)’. Ah! Then they saw her here? 
Howard: No, they didn’t. 
granger ( after a look) : Oh! 

Howard (after a look at him) : The girl was in a terribly 
distressed state. Out of consideration for her I got 
them out of the way before I asked her in. 
granger: H’m. I see. And she definitely named 

Larry? 

Howard: Yes. 

granger: And you mentioned it to no one? 
Howard: No. Except to the boy, the night he came 
up here. I told him that I should say nothing of it 
to anyone. 

granger: Why did you say that? 

Howard: The girl was dead. I could see no useful 

purpose in telling anyone. 

granger: H’m! (Pause) There’s also something 

about him being a thief, isn’t there? 

Howard: Yes. (Then with a look at Granger) But I 

never said anything to you about that. 
granger: No. The boy did. 

Howard: Oh, I see. 

granger: Yes. He told me about the Mary Williams 
business, and the . . . er . . . theft. 

Howard: He admitted both to you? 

granger: Oh, no, no, no. But would you mind 

telling me about this theft. 

Howard: Very well. It was one Sunday morning 
just before the service—I’d been in the parish barely 
a fortnight—I was putting my desk in order. Larry 
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was changing the hymn boards—I sent him to my 
vestry with some books I wanted leaving there. A 
minute or so afterwards I remembered a notice I had 
to read out that morning. I’d left it in the vestry. I 
went along there and as I got in the doorway I saw 
Larry putting my wallet into my jacket pocket. When 
he saw me he mumbled something about the jacket 
having fallen off the peg—an obvious lie. I looked 
in my wallet. I knew exactly what money should be 
in it . . . three one-pound notes and two ten 
shillings. One of the pound notes was missing. I 
asked him if he had taken it. He said he hadn’t. I 
asked him to tell the truth—to confess, but he 
wouldn’t—he lied and lied and went on lying. It 
was only when I bluffed and talked about getting the 
policeman along that he finally confessed and handed 
the note back. 

granger: H’m. There were just the two of you in 
the vestry, naturally. 

Howard: Yes. 

granger: And you never spoke of this to anyone 
else ? 

Howard: No. I didn’t want to make anything of it. 
granger: But you sacked him from the choir? 
Howard: Not then I didn’t. I didn’t want anyone 
to know about the theft, and I still wanted to help the 
boy, not kick him when he was down. I lectured 
him, naturally, but said I would overlook it. But I 
kept an eye on him. One Sunday I overheard him 
pouring absolute filth into the ears of two of the 
youngest lads in the choir. I sent for him after the 
service and told him exactly what I thought of him 
and told him that if he showed his face at the next 
choir practice I’d pitch him out of the church, neck 
and crop. 

granger {after a pause — slowly)'. Yes, I see. (He heaves 
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a big sigh.) It’s a pity that none of this has come out 
until now. 

Howard: It never would have come out if 1 could 
have helped it. 

granger: Yes, but don’t you sec, as it is now, it’s 
only your word against the boy’s. 

Howard: You don’t think that is sufficient? 
granger: When I saw young Thompson he told 
me that when he was up here the other night and 
you tried to interfere with him, he said he would 
tell his parents, and you said that if he did you would 
tell everyone that he was a thief and that it was he 
who got Mary Williams into trouble . . . both of 
which he emphatically denies. 

Howard: Well, you’ve heard his story and you’ve 
mine. Which do you believe? That’s what it boils 
down to, doesn’t it. 

granger: Yes. And—I’ve got to be honest about 
this, Phillips. 

Howard: Go on. 

granger: I don’t know what to believe. 

[He Zooks up at Howard who is merely looking at him.] 

Look! Will you try to see it from my point of view? 
I’ve known this boy, Larry Thompson from the first 
day he came to my school, and I’ve known you how 
l on g_three months? And not very well at that. I 
must confess I never found the boy to be any worse 
than any of the other young devils. He was intelli¬ 
gent; keen on sport; nothing malicious about him 
that I ever saw. Of course, he’s left school two 
years now. He might have changed. . . . 

Howard {bitterly)'. He must have done! 
granger: But the trouble is, Vicar, we’ve only your 
word for that, haven’t we? You must forgive me 
for being outspoken like this- 
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[Howard gives an impatient “ never mind about ail that ” 
wave of the hand.] 

You say the boy’s a thief and he seduced poor Mary 
Williams, but the trouble is you can’t produce a 
single shred of proof, can you? 

Howard: No, I can’t. Not now. 
granger: And you must admit it might appear 
rather strange that you kept quiet about what you 
knew about the lad until after he made his accusation 
against you. 

Howard: I’ve already told you why I said nothing 
about the Mary Williams business. The girl was dead. 
If I’d told what 1 knew it would only have caused bad 
blood between her family and the boy’s. You must 
know Williams—the girl’s father, as well, if not better 
than I do. He’s a hot-tempered man. God knows 
what he would have done to the boy. We might 
have had a murder in the village. 
granger: Yes, I see that, but. . . . 

Howard: As to the theft. . . . I’d been in this parish 
exactly a fortnight. I was a stranger, practically. Even 
though I should have been in the right doing so, I 
don’t think I should have created a very good first 
impression by bringing a charge of petty theft 
against a young boy. Do you? 

granger: H’mm! ( There is a definite pause.) Why 
were you struggling with young Thompson when 
Hester Byfield came into the room? 

Howard: I was trying to throw him out of the 
house. 

granger: Why? 

Howard: Because he had just brazenly told me that 
he would tell the filthy lies he has, in fact, told. 
granger: Hester Byfield says she heard the boy 
calling for help. 
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Howard: Of course she did. He intended that she 
should. He did it deliberately, just as he half wrecked 
the room. He’d heard the door bell so he knew there 
was someone outside and he wanted to get them 
inside. He wanted what he called evidence. 

granger: H’m! 

[There is a long pause.] 

Howard (quietly)'. You don’t believe me? 
granger: I don’t know. I’m sorry, Phillips, but I 
don’t know what to believe. 

HOWARD: Well, there it is. There’s nothing more I 
can say. 

granger: No. I wish there was. 

Howard: What will you tell them in the village? 
granger: Just what you have told me. 

Howard: And you don’t think they will believe me 
either? 

granger: Frankly, I don’t know. After all. Vicar, it 
wouldn’t be the first time that this sort of thing has 
happened—if it has happened. You’ve only to read 
your Sunday papers—well, some of ’em. Not only 
your profession, of course; mine as well. (Slight 
pause.) And you’re a bachelor (His eyes zander round 

the room.) with an artistic flair. . . . 

Howard: And those three facts—that I am a parson, 
a bachelor and have what you call an artistic flair add 
up to the one big fact that I must be a pervert. Is 

that it? Granger, for heaven’s sake! 

granger (hurriedly) : No, no, but I’m just telling what 

will be in people’s minds. 

Howard: And what is—and be honest with me. 
Granger— and what is in your mind? 
granger: I . ..!•••• 
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[The door opens and Airs. Phillips conies quickly into the 
room.] 

MRS. Phillips (she is very distressed}'. Howard. . . . 
Howard ( rising ): Mother, I’m sorry, but Mr. Granger 
and I haven’t finished our. . . . 

mrs. Phillips: Forgive me, Air. Granger, but this is 
urgent. Howard, you must go into the kitchen at 
once and see Mrs. Browning. 

Howard: Mrs. Browning? 

mrs. Phillips: Eva’s mother! She’s come to take 
Eva away—now. She says she won’t let the girl spend 
another night here. She won’t tell me why; just 
insists that Eva packs her things at once. 

Howard: Well, Granger, it looks as if they’ve 
reached a verdict already. They haven’t waited to 
hear what you might have to tell them. 
mrs. Phillips: Verdict? Howard, what are you 
talking about ? What has happened ? You must tell me. 
Howard: I can’t. 

mrs. Phillips: But Howard- 

Howard: Not just now. 

mrs. Phillips ( shrugs her shoulders')’. Are you going to 
see Mrs. Browning? 

granger ( quietly—to Howard): I wouldn’t, if I were 
you. Let the girl go. It would be better. 

[Era runs into the room. She is in tears.] 

eva ( running to Airs. Phillips): Please’m, don’t let her 
take me away. I don’t want to go. I won’t go. I 
don’t believe what they’re saying about the vicar, it’s 
all lies. I know it is. Please ... (To Howard.) 
please send Mother away. 

[Howard is standing facing the fire.] 
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mrs. Phillips: Howard. . . . ( Getting no reply she 
turns to Era.) Look, my dear, perhaps you’d better 
go. In a day or two this may all be straightened out 
—whatever it is, and then- 

eva: I don’t want to go. I don’t want to go. It’s all 
lies. 

granger: Eva, do as Mrs. Phillips tells you. 
mrs. Phillips: Go and pack your things. I’ll see 
you before you leave. 
eva: Yes, ma’am. 

[Eva goes, still sobbing .] 

MRS. Phillips (closing the door and turning to Granger ): 
Mr. Granger, please. If Howard won’t tell me what 
has happened, will you? 

granger: I’ll leave you together, Mrs. Phillips. 
Perhaps he’ll tell you when you’re alone. (To 
Howard.) Good night, Phillips. 

[There is a loud crash of glass , and a large stone comes 
through the partly opened curtains. There is a piece of 
paper wrapped round the stone. Mrs. Phillips gives a 

startled scream.] 

What the devil—? ( He rushes to the window , draws 
curtains and looks out. It is now quite dark outside.) 

mrs. Phillips: Howard! 

[ Granger picks up the stone , unwraps the piece of paper , 
and reads what is written on it. Howard turns away.] 

GRANGER (comingfrom window): They’ve gone. Who¬ 
ever it was. Vicar, I’m sorry. I. . . . (He stops as he 
looks at Howard.) That was a damnable thing to do. 
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MRS. PHILLIPS: What is on that paper. What does it 
say ? (She crosses towards Granger.) 

granger: I wouldn’t read it, Mrs. Phillips. Let him 
tell you about it first. 

mrs. Phillips {gives Granger a quick look, then takes 
paper from his hand.) 

[Granger, after a look at Airs. Phillips , goes out , closing 
door behind him.] 

{Looks at paper , gives a quick gasp of horror—under her 
breath.)'. No No! 

Curtain 
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9.30 p.m. three days later. 

The scene is the small living-room of Hester by field's 
cottage , Victorian in furnishings , but quite pleasant and 
very clean. Tireplace down right. Trout door in back, wall 
right centre. A long , low, curtained window left centre. I he 
door leading to the rest of the cottage is in a recess up left. 
A comfortable wing-armchair is by the fire. A standard 
lamp with a rather old-fashioned shade stands behind it. A 
small table , on which is a tray containing the remains of 
Hester's supper , is by the arm chair. A writing bureau 
stands by the left wall down stage. There is also an old- 
fashioned couch in the room. Telephone on a small table 
below fireplace. 

When the curtain rises , Hester is seated in armchair , 
drinking remains of a glass of milk. The only light in the 
room comes from the standard lamp and a bright fire. 
After drinking the milk , she takes up a box of Christmas 
cards and is looking through them idly , when she suddenly 
starts , as if she heard someone outside. Putting the box 
of cards down , she goes up to the window and peeps through 
curtains cautiously. She turns , giving a sigh of relief , then 
comes back towards fire. She is obviously ill at ease. Sud¬ 
denly one hand goes to her face , the other to the mantel¬ 
piece as if for support. She stands thus for a moment or 
two , then after looking towards the telephone moves down to 
it and picks up receiver. 


hester {into telephone)-. 4*8 ple«e. (Pause.) Oh, 
Mrs. Richards ? . . . This is Hester Byfield speaking. 
Is the doctor in? ... Oh! ... Well .. . would 
you ask him if he would call and see me tomorrow 
sometime? No, no, it’s . . . it’s nothing serious 
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just that I . . . I . . . {She is almost in tears.) 
... If he would call I’d be most grateful. . . . 
Thank you. . . . Good-bye. 

[She hangs up receiver, dabs at her eyes with a handkerchief, 
and, making a determined effort to pull herself together, 
moves down to mantelpiece and takes from it an unsealed 
envelope, opens it and extracts what is obviously a bill. 
She crosses to writing bureau, switches on small lamp on 
bureau , opens flap of bureau, sits and takes an envelope 
and addresses it, then, from a pigeon hole, takes a small 
cash box. Opening the lid of cash box {it is not locked) she 
extracts a small bundle of £ i notes. She counts out three 
then looks through the rest of notes. {She is looking for a 
io/- note). Pulled, she lookj in cash box, then peers 
quickly into one or two pigeon holes. At last, she puts all 
but the three £ i notes back into box and puts box into 
pigeon hole. She closes the lid of bureau, turns out lamp, and 
moves to fireplace, putting the three notes and the bill 
into an envelope. She seals envelope and puts it on mantel¬ 
piece. 

There is a quiet knocking at the front door. Hester gives a 
little gasp, then quickly turns standard lamp out. The 
knocking is heard again, but louder this time. Hester 
stands m the firelight, breathing agitatedly. The knocking 
now becomes a hammering. The door handle is tried, 
without success. I Jester moves up to door, but does not open 
it.] 


hester (/// suppressed agitation ): Yes, who is it? 
larry {outside door): It’s me. 
hester {after a little gasp): What do you want? 
larry: Open the door. Miss Byfield. 

hester: I . . . I . . . No. I can’t. I’m just going 
to bed. 
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LARRY (firmly)*. Open the door! 

hester: I. . . . (Weakly.) Just a moment {Comes 
down, switches on standard lamp again , then unlocks door , 
and opens it a little.) You mustn’t keep coming here 

like this. It’s. . . . 

\ Larry pushes the door further open and comes past Hester 
into the room. Hester is still holding the door open.) 


LARRY-. But I like coming to see you. Miss Byfield. 

And I thought you wouldn’t mind. 

hester: But I do mind and you mustn t think you 

can make a habit of it, Larry. In any case it s very 

late; nearly half past nine. 

larry: Well, I won’t stay long. Mustn t do you out 
of your beauty sleep, must I, Miss Byfield . 

HESTER {after a look at him): I would rather you went 
at once, Larry, please. I’m not feeling very well, 

tonight. As a matter of fact I have just P honc ^ 
larry: But I haven’t told you the latest . . . about 

the vicar, I mean. x 

hester {sharply): Larry, I don’t want to talk about 

lIrry {sweeping on): Things are moving now 
and no mistake. They’ve been chucking more brick 
through his windows tonight. {D.sregard.ng Hester, 
crosses to fireplace and warms himself at /ire.) 

larra in > » (Afuttering } The bastard, 

follow. Serve him right. {Muttering ) 

hester (with an attempt at sharpness ). La ) • 

larry: What’s up? dreadful 

hester: Will you please not use tha dreadful 

expression. A boy of your age . . . -md bctor 
lady. 

[Carry looks at her and chuckles quietly .] 
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hester: What are you laughing at? 
larry: I’ll bet you think he’s one yourself. 

hester: How dare-. Why have you come here 

tonight ? 

larry: Well, I knew you’d be glad to hear about the 

window smashing. Besides. . . . 

hester ( furiously ): What do you mean “glad?” 

Why should I be glad? You stupid boy! 

larry (nettled)'. Here come off it! You’re on my side 

aren’t you? 

hester : I don’t know what you’re talking about, and 
will you please go. I ... I have a headache. 
larry (sitting in armchair ): Five minutes, then I’ll be 
off. 

hester (her nerves on edge) : I can’t talk to you tonight. 

I don’t want to talk to you. 

larry (jumping up with overdone concern)'. Here! You 
are a bit up-se-doodlums, aren’t you? (Crossing to 
Hester and putting his arm round her preparatory to 
leading her to armchair.) Come and sit down. 
hester (quickly disengaging herself from his arm) : Don’t 
do that! How dare you! You. . . ! Will you please 
leave this house? 

larry (blandly)'. What’s up? I was only going to put 
you in the armchair. I wasn’t going to. . . . (He 
bursts into loud laughter .) Good Lord! You didn’t 
think I was going to. . . . (He laughs.) ’Ave a 
heart! (He returns and sits in armchair.) 
hester (she is near to panic)'. I don’t understand you. 

I don’t understand your attitude to me or why you 

keep coming here. I always thought you were a 
nice boy. . . . 

larry: But I am a nice boy. Miss Byfield. That’s 
why I m here. I’m a nice boy trying to show his 
gratitude to a kind lady who saved me from being 
ruined by a nasty man. 
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HESTER {sharply)-. Larry, please! I refuse to talk 
about that. It’s too . . . too horrible. I’m thankful, 
for your sake, that I was able to intervene, but . . . 
(Her voice breaks.) but I wish to God. . . . {She bursts 
into uncontrollable sobbing and stands by a wall, facing it, 
her hands over her face.) 


[Larry watches her for a wo went, then runs his finger 
round his collar , uncomfortably. He then lights a cigarette 
and flicks the match into the fireplace .] 

(Pulling herself together—between sobs.) I’m sorry. It 
was silly of me to behave like that ... in front of 
you, a young boy, but . . . I . • • 1>m not feeling 

very well tonight. . , . ,. 

larry: That’s all right by me. Miss Byfield. Don 
you worry; I understand. You’ve ad a bit of a 
shock, ’aven’t you? Rotten when your boy friend 

turns out to be a . . . 

HESTER (aghast ): Boy-! (Intensely.) What are 

you talking about? 

larry; What? Why you and the vicar. You know 
what I’m talking about. 

hester: I don’t. I don’t. ,, You’re 

LARRY (laughing) : Go on, Miss Byfield You re 

pulling my leg. Why! Everybody in the village 

knew you were making a match of it. ? 

hester: Everyone in the village . . • kn <- w - * * ‘ 

larry: ’Course they did. They aint blind 

HESTER (violently)-. It isn’t true! It isn t true! O , 
how wicked! How could they think such a thing. 

LARRY (waving a hand ): Now now! P°«‘g°"P s ^| 
vourself or you’ll be in tears again, an that would 
never do, would it? Look! Why not make some 
of that nice coffee you give me the first night I 

come here? It’ll do us both good. . . • 
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hester: Listen, Larry. I must try and make you 

understand. I know you are only a boy, but- 

larky: Oh, will you for God’s sake stop telling me 
I’m only a boy? I’m seventeen. An’ I’ll bet I know 
more about life than you do even if you are 
forty. 

hester (as if she has been slung by a lash): I am not. 

. . . (After a hopeless shrug of the shoulders.') I do 
wish you would go. 

larry (irritably)'. O.K. O.K. I’ll go. But we’ve 
got to have a little talk first. 
hester: What about? 

larry: Well, things is beginning to hum in the 
village now, aren’t they? 

hester: I don’t know what is going on in the 
village. I haven’t been out since—since that night. 
larry: Well, you can take my word for it that they 
arc. I d like to bet you there won’t be one single 
kid in the choir next Sunday. In fact I’d bet you 
there won’t be no service either. (Laughing.) There’s 
going to be a hell of a schemozzle very' soon. They’re 

going to hold a meeting of the Church Council 
tomorrow night. 

hester: A meeting? 

larry: Yep! To decide what they’re going to do 
about ’im. An’ that’s what we’ve got to talk about. 
hester (nervously)'. Talk about? 

larry (irritably) : Look! Don’t keep on. . . . Look! 

Why don’t you sit down. Miss Byfield? You’re all 

of a dither. I don’t know what you’re worrying 

about. You’re not sorry you started all this, are 
you ? 

hester : What do you mean—I started it ? 
larry: Well, you did, didn’t you? 
hester (at sea): I don’t see. . . . 

larry: Oh, come now. Miss Byfield! You know you 
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did. If it hadn’t been for what you said that night I 
should have tried to forget all about it ... as if it 
had been a nasty dream. 
hester: But . . . what did I say.-' 
larry {wide-eyed ): Vi ell, you know what you said! 
hester (almost frantically)’. I don’t. I don t. 
larry: Well, don’t you remember when you brought 
me back here and gave me that nice cup of coftee, an’ 

I said I wanted to forget what ’ad ’appened, and I 
asked you to say nothing about it to nobody, an 
you said we couldn’t ’ush it up; that it was our duty 
to let everybody know what kind oi a man we d got 
for a vicar. You remember that, don’t you ? 
hester (looking at him, as if hypnotised)’. No. No I 

don’t Larry, that isn’t true! 

larry {blandly)’. ’Course it’s true. An’ you don t 
remember telling me I ought to tell everything to 

Mr. Granger? 

hester: It was you who suggested 
larry: Of course you were very upset that night, 
p’raps you don't remember? I know I should ’ave 
been upset in your place. You were sweet on him, 
weren’t you. Miss Byfield ? 

[Hester winces.) 

I’m sorry. Miss Byficld. (I With a smirk on his face.) 
I didn’t mean to open the wound. {Then going on 
quickly.) But don’t you worry. You’ll soon forget 

hester {slowly ): You say that if it hadn’t been for 
... for what you say I said that night, you would 

have kept quiet about what happened ? 
larry: ’Course I should ’ave. But it would ave 
been wicked of me, wouldn’t it. You made me see 
that. I told Mr. Granger you’d made me see it, too. 
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iiester ( wearily—after rlowing her hand over her brow): 
You said something just now about a meeting and 
that we had to talk about it. 

larry {perkily): That’s right. They want us both 

there, and. . . . 

hester {quickly): Oh no! 

larry: Oh, yes! It’s only natural. They’ll want to 
know what happened, and we’ll have to tell ’em, 
but of course, we must both tell the same tale. 
hester: Tale? 

larry: Well, you know what I mean. I don’t mean 
lies, of course, but . . . well . . . you seem so 
. . so funny tonight; seem as if you can’t remem¬ 
ber nothing; so I just thought we ought to make 
sure you do remember what happened, see? An* 
it’s important that you do remember, otherwise it’s 
only my word against his, see? You’re my witness. 
hester: I can only say what I saw and heard. I’ve 
already told Mr. Granger. I don’t see why I should be 
made to go to a meeting. I don’t want to go. I 
couldn’t face all those people, knowing that they 
thought I was. . . . {She is almost weepings but pulls 
herself together with an effort.) Larry, if I make you a 

cup of coffee, will you please drink it and then go? 

I feel really ill. 

larry: Course I will, but you ’ave a cup too, then 
p raps you’ll feel better. I’m sorry you don’t feel well, 
and if I knew where everything was I’d offer to make 
the coffee myself. Mind you, it wouldn’t be as good 
as yours, Miss Byfield. 

hester {she is hardly listening to him): I won’t be long. 
larry : Don’t you hurry, I’m ever so comfy here. {He 
picks up the box of Christmas cards. As he looks through 
them.) Y ou’ve got your Christmas cards, I see. 

[Hester, who is on her way to door up left , stops and turns.] 
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hester {annoyed> but almost spiritless)'. Larry, please, 
you mustn’t. . . . 

LARRY {pairing bis way through the cards): Nice, aren t 
they? Which one are you going to send me. Miss 
Byfield? You’ll ’ave one to spare non\ won’t you? 

[Hester is about to retort sharply , but she thinks better of 
it. She goes off up left , closing the door after her. 

Harry looks after her , grins , shoves cards carelessly back 
into box y then begins casually to examine the knick-knacks 
on the mantelpiece. He picks up the envelope which 
Hester has placed there , looks at the address , feels letter , 
tooks towards door up left y then replaces letter on mantel¬ 
piece. He begins to work his way casually towards door up 
lefty humming Holy Night quietly as he does so. When he 
gets to the door he opens it softly and peeps out y then closes 
door again. He stands looking at the bureau for a moment 
then comes down to it. l ie hesitates for a second then is 
about to open the lid, as Hester enters from up lefty carrying 
a tray with cup and sat/cery sugar bowl and a plate of 

biscuits. 

Larry's hands—which have scarcely touched the lid of 
bureau—travel up and pick up a small silver framed 
photograph from the top of bureau.] 

I was just lookin’ at this photograph. Miss Byfield. 
It’s you, isn’t it? 

hester {on her way to table near armchair): \ es. It was 
taken some years ago. 

larry: You weren’t ’alf a smasher then, weren t 

y° u ? - 

hester: Be careful how you put it down. The sup¬ 
port at the back is broken. 

larry: Yes, I can see it is. I’ll ’ave to mend it for 
you one of these fine days. 
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| Larry is putting the photograph back with care, his back 
to Hester, who, having put traj on table is moving towards 
door up left again. When about centre she stops dead, 
looks at Harry, then at the bureau. Her hand goes to her 
mouth. She quickly controls herself and continues towards 
up left door.\ 

hester {quietly—as she goes): The coffee won’t be 
three or four minutes now. But I must stay in the 
kitchen and keep an eye on the milk. 

[She goes out. Harry stands still for a moment, then 
wipes his brow with his hanky. He then opens the lid of 
bureau, bends down and looks for cash box. 

Hester comes through the door up left with extreme caution 
and stands watching him. 

Harry opens cash box, takes out notes, quickly notes how 
many there are, takes two, then after a moment's hesitation 
puts one back with the others. He is about to close the lid 
of cash box , when he turns and sees Hester watching him. 
He has the one note still in his hand. After a pause he 
replaces note. There is a moment of complete stillness as 
they both look at one another. This is held. Then Harry 
moves slowly away from bureau to armchair and sits in it. 

Hester then moves down to bureau, takes up notes, counts 
them and replaces them, but does not close lid of desk or 
cash box. She then moves up to door up left.\ 

LARRY {who has been watching her—leaping up and running 
towards her): Where are you going? 
hester {quietly): For your coffee. 

[She goes off. Harry stands by door, obviously listening to 
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her movements. Hester returns, now carrying a coffee pot. 
As she comes down to table, Harry follows her , then sits in 
armchair, watching her as she pours the coffee with trem¬ 
bling hands .] 

hester (almost in a whisper)'. ^ ou take sugar, don t 
you ? 

larry ( muttering ): Yes. Three. I’ve got a sweet 
tooth. 

[Hester puts sugar in his cup, then moves away. Harry 
takes his cup but is alert to every move of Hester's. / le takes 
a s ip of coffee .] 

(Then with a smirk.) You ’avcn’t doped it, ’ave you? 

[Hester does not reply. She stands away from him, 
clutching and unclutching her hands. Harry drinks coffee, 
still watching her, and puts cup down.\ 

Well? What are you just standing there like that 
for—washing your hands ? Why don t you say 

something? 

hester: Will you please finish your coffee and go. 
larry: So as you can get on the ’phone and tell the 
police that I’m a thief or something? Not bloody 
likely. 

[Hester winces, but pulls herself together .] 

HESTER {quietly, but with a note of hysteria in the voice): 
But you a thief! I caught you. I saw you with 
my own eyes. And tonight wasn’t the first time, was 

it? 

larry: Yes it was, honest. Miss Byfield 

hester: You’re lying. You’re lying! Last night 
you took ten shillings then, didn’t you ? 
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larry ( smarmingly ): Now listen. Miss Byfield. . . . 

hester: Answer me! You took ten shillings from 

my cash box last night, didn’t you ? 

larry: All right, I did. So what? {Suddenlygrabbing 

her by the wrists.) What you going to do about it, eh ? 

What are you going to do about it ? 

hester: Let me go! Let me go! I’ll call for help. 

larry: If you was to do that, and I was to shove this 

cushion (He takes cushion from chair with one hand.) in 

your face . . . and keep on shoving. . . . 

[blester gasps and draws away from him.\ 

hester {horrified)'. What are you saying? What do 
you. . . ? 

larry {releasing her; throwing cushion away and laughing 
quietly)-. I thought that’d put the wind up you! 
{Moves away.) You didn’t think I meant it, did you? 

I just wanted to stop you from behavin’ like a silly 
old woman. {He crosses to cushion and picks it up y 
speaking as he does so.) ’Course, if you won't stop 
behavin’ like one. . . . {He tosses the cushion into the 
air and catches it as it comes down.) Well then, of course, 
we’ll ’ave to see. {Puts cushion on chair.) Won’t we? 
Wouldn’t it be awful if I 'ad to? {He lights up a 
cigarette.) What’re you thinking about? Penny for 
’em. 

hester: I’m thinking about . . . how you have 
fooled me . . . everyone. I’m thinking of you as 
you are now, and as you were when I first knew you; 
when I taught you in Sunday School. 
larry {laughing): I was your favourite, wasn’t I, 
Miss Byfield ? I’ll say I was. Couldn’t keep your 
hands off my bare knees, could you? 
hester: Oh . . . God! Get out of my house! 
Get out! You’re loathsome . . . foul! You ought 
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to be horsewhipped. And if it’s in my power I’ll see 
that you are. I’ll see Mr. Granger. I’ll tell him what 
I’ve found out about you. {Almost shouting.) Yes, 
and that I believe your accusation against the vicar 
is nothing more than a filthy, deliberate lie.^ 
larry {jumping up): By God, but you won t! 
hester {shouting): It is a lie, isn t it? And you \e 
made me a party to it! You deliberately made me 

believe- „ 

LARRY {shouting her down): “ Made you. There wasn t 

no making about it. You believed it because you 

wanted to believe it. You jumped at it. You wasn t 

thinking about me when you said I ought to tell 

Mr. Granger. 

hester : Of course I was. What else. • • • 

l\rry: Don’t try to come it with me. It won’t wash. 

All you was thinking was what a fine chance this 

would be to pay him out for. . • • 

hester: Pay ... pay who out? What are you 

talking about? 

larry: You know damn’ well who I m talking about. 
Him; the vicar. 

hester {faltering): Why should 1 want to pay him 

out, as you call it? For what? What had he done to 


larry: Nothing, when you come to think of it. It 
wasn’t what he’d done. It was what you d done. 
Made yourself the laughing stock of the village. . . . 
hester : What ? . 

larry: Good Lord! There wasn’t a kid of six in the 

place who couldn’t see you was after him Flung 
yourself at him, didn’t you? CouldnT shove his nose 
out of the door but you was after him. You should 
’ave ’eard what they said about you in the village. 
“There she goes! Barmy Byfield’s after her man 
again.” That’s what they used to say. “ After him. 
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she is, like a clog after a. . . .” (lie roars with 
laughter .) 

[Hester stands , almost swaying. Her eyes are closed. She is 
panting.] 

But you didn’t get ’im, did you? You backed a 
loser, didn’t you? Loser! He wasn’t even a starter. 
He didn’t want you, did he? And you knew he 
didn’t, and that’s why you was so damn’ glad when I 
gave you the chance to ’ave your own back on him. 
You didn’t care whether what I’d said was right or 
wrong, did you ? You hated him, same as I hate him. 

[Hester shakes her head.] 

’Course you do! You hate him like poison. And so 
do I. He’s had it in for me ever since he came in the 
village, but by God! he’s going to pay for it now. 
We’ve got him by the short ’airs, an’ if you keep 
your mouth shut we’ll ’ave ’im out of this place a 
damn sight faster than he came in. And you’re 
goin’ to keep your mouth shut, aren’t you? ’Cos if 
you aren’t I’ll ’ave to shut it for you. (He has picked 
up the cushion again.) 

[Hester sways, then almost collapses into a chair , sobbing.] 

Here, chuck it, chuck it. Crying isn’t goin* to get us 
nowhere, is it ? 

Hester : Go away, please go away. Can’t you see I’m 
ill ? Larry, please leave me. 

larry: I m not leaving till you promise to keep your 
mouth shut about me pinchin’ your money, and 
about me an’ the vicar, see? An’ it’s for your own 
good isn t it, Miss Byfield. I mean to say, you’ll look 
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such a bloody fool, won’t you, if it comes out that 
you egged me on to say the vicar tried to mess about 
with me, just ’cos you wanted to get your own back 
on him ’cos he wouldn’t fall for your maidenly 

charms. 

[Hester rises quickly and rushes wildly at Harry as ij to 
strike him. After a very brief struggle , Larry throws her 
back into chair near telephone. She lies back , panting.] 


Now don’t be silly. Miss Byfield. I don’t want to 
hurt a pretty woman like you. 

f Hester, who has been watching him , suddenly leans back 
again , quite still, with eyes closed.] 

LARRY (seeing this) Here . . . what the . . . ? Come 
on, Miss Byfield. Pull yourself together for God s 
sake. You’re all right, aren’t you ? (He is bending over 

her.) Come on, now. 

hester: Please get me some water. 


[Larry goes off up left. Hester, the moment he is off 
reaches for telephone, dials three numbers. I here is /. 
slightest pause, then:] 


(breathlessly into telephone.) Hallo? 
moment's pause.) Hallo! Vicar, this is 

I must speak to you. . • • 


542 ? {Another 
Hester Byfield. 


[Larry enters from up left carrying a glass of water. The 
moment he sees Hester with telephone tn hand , he almos 
throws the glass to floor and rushes at her.] 


larry (as he goes): You cunning. . . ! (He drags her 
to centre.) 
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[Hes/er is still clutching the receiver. The telephone falls to 
the floor. ] 

Who was you ringing up, eh? Who was it? If you 
don’t tell me I’ll knock the livin’ daylight out of 
you. 

hester {weakly): I didn’t get through. 

[Tarry picks up telephone , listens for a moment then, re¬ 
placing receiver on hooks and leaving it on the floor , goes 
hack to Hester.] 

larry: Who were you going to ring up? 
hester: I didn’t get through. 

[The telephone rings. Tarry looks at Hester for a moment 
then picks up receiver.] 

Howard’s voice: Miss Byfield. Miss Byfield, are 
you there? 

[Tarry quickly slams his hand on receiver rest , cutting off 
Howard's voice. He puts receiver on floor.] 

larry {livid): Didn’t get through, eh? Didn’t get 
through! You lying old bag! 

[He lands out at Hester but she manages to evade the blow.] 

hester {screaming as she makes for the door): No! 
Larry! No! 

larry {rushing after her , putting one hand over her mouth , 
and the other round her throat): Shut up! Shut up, 
d’y’hear. Stop squawking, or by God I’ll do for 
you. I’ve only got to squeeze like this . . . and 
this. . . . 
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[Hester manages to give a vicious tug at bis hair. He lets go 
her throat and she breaks away from him. She staggers up 

by the table .] 

(As she tugs his hair and breaks way.) God, I’ll. • • •) 

[He is about to rush at her again , but stops dead. Hester 
is now facing him with a gleaming pair of scissors in her 
hand , which she has snatched up from table.] 


What you got there? 

HESTER ( sobbing ): Keep away. 
larry: Now look. Miss Byfield. . . . 
hester : Keep away! 

larry i Put them down. D’y’hear? Put them sc.ssors 
down. You'll hurt yourself. 

HESTER (backing towards door ): If you come near me. 

larry: Now don’t be silly. Put thetn scissors down. 
We don’t want no accidents. Here! Give em to me. 


r Hester makes a rush to door. Larry who has been follow,ng 
her now tackles her. They struggle for a moment *>"L*ny 
breaks away with a little yell, hold.ng h,s hand. J he J erk 
makes Hester pull the scissors vwlently to her. She g 
scream and stands clutching her breast. The scssors fall to 

the floor.] 

{Seeing this—in horror .) Oh no! . . . Oh Christ! (Hr 
moves towards Hester.) 

HESTER (.staggering towards stairs)'. K | e p away 
larry {.stopping — terrified)'. Miss By field. 

HESTER (sobbing as she drags herself up the stairs ): Keep 

away. 

[ With a supreme effort she gets through the bedroom door. 
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The door slams to behind her and the key is heard turning in 
the lock. There is a tiny pause , then a thud. Hester has 
fallen to the floor.] 

larry (hearing the thud): Miss Byfield! (hie rushes to 
stairs and tries the door.) Miss By field! (He hammers 
on the door.) Miss Byfield, let me in! Let me in for 
God’s sake. . . . (After hammering again.) Speak to 
me then ... if you won’t open the door, speak to 
me. Tell me you’re all right. . . . (He listens. 
Except for his own panting there is silence. He backs away 
from door , and almost blubbering ., mutters to himself). She 
did it! It wasn’t me. . . . (T hen breaking don-n com¬ 
pletely.) Oh God ! Oh God ! (He looks round wildly.) 
I’ve got to get out of here! 

| The voices of men singing, approaching. ] 

(Hearing this.) Oh God! (He rushes to light and 
switches it out. hie is about to go to the door. Suddenly 
remembering.) Them scissors. They’ll find my. . . . 
(He begins searching on floor for scissors. The only light is 
from the standard lamp.) 

[The sound of a car approaching and stopping.] t 

voices (off — overlapping each other)'. Jim, look! It’s 
’im! It’s parson! Stand clear lads! Take that you 
son of a- 

[There is a crash of glass.] 

Gord! Right through ’is windscreen! Here he is! 
Let ’im ’ave it, lads! 


[ I he noise now becomes confusion. Tarry during this y and 
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now in complete panic , has moved tip into the darkness up 
left. There is a sharp rap on the door knocker , and the 
door opens immediately and Howard comes quickly into 
the room , closing the door behind him. Stones can be beard 
hitting the door. More shouts andjells.] 


Howard: Miss Byficld, I’m sorry to - (lie stops , 

looks round the room. 1 le cannot see Tarry. 1 le comes 
down by the standard lamp. Calls.) Miss Byficld! 


[There is a long silence. 1 le turns to left , catches his foot 
on the telephone on the floor. He looks at telephone for a 
moment , but does not touch it. He then moves up towards 
where Tarry is in the shadow — stopping.] 

Who’s that? Miss Byficld, is that you? 


[He switches on an electric torch. Tarry is seen in its light. 
Howard gives a gasp , but does not speak. Tarry , too, is 
silent. This situation is held for quite a time.] 


(At last—in a cold voice.) Where is Miss Byfield ? 
larry: Listen, Vicar, I. ... 

Howard (cutting in): Where is Miss Byfield? 
larry (after a pause): I ... I don’t know. She 

isn’t here. 

Howard: Then what are you doing nc- ben 

quickly.) Never mind. Just stay where you are. 
(Switching off torch he crosses to front door , opens it and 

steps into the doorway.) 


[The shouts offstage begin again.] 

(Shouting.) Johnson! And one of you others 
Roberts! Come here! 


[More shouts off.] 
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{Topping them.') You damned idiots, shut up! 

[The noise quietens a little.] 

Johnson! Roberts! Do as I tell you. Come here! 

[ The shouting now becomes a subdued murmur. Two 
villagers appear at doorway.] 

Johnson: Mere! What’s the- 

Howard {cutting in) : Slip across to the school-house. 
Ask Mr. Granger to come across here right away. 
Johnson: But what- 

Howard {overlapping)-. Do as I tell you. Tell him it’s 
urgent. 

[Johnson, after a second's pause, departs.] 

{To the other villager .) Roberts! you come in here. 
Roberts {as he comes into the room) : What’s the game, 
eh ? 

Howard {curtly) : Shut that door, and stay where you 
are. 

% 

[Roberts closes door and stands by it , wonderingly. Howard 
moves down to fireplace.] 

larry {moving down out of the shadow): Vicar, listen, 
X. . . . 

Roberts {on seeing him): What. . . ? Larry ? 
HOWARD {firmly)-. You will tell me nothing! What¬ 
ever you have to say, you can say to Mr. Granger. 
larry: But. . . . 

Howard: Shut up! {Moves to centre .) Don’t let him 
out of this room, Roberts. 

Roberts {awed, but curious) : What’s up, Larry ? 
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[But Harry is watching Howard who has moved to telephone, 
looked down at it, then at Harry. He then looks around the 
room, moves again and sees the scissors on the floor. He 
shows no interest in these , hut Harry, when he sees Howard 
looking at them , gives a little gasp. Howard then turns, 
looks at him, then again at the scissors, then Harry again, 
then passes on. He looks at open cash box, then moves to 
bottom of stairs. Harry moves forward involuntarily. How¬ 
ard stops with one foot on the first step, he has put it there 
unconsciously as he feels in his pocket, l ie takes out his 
pipe—the Dunhill—is about to put it in his mouth, but 
thinking better of it, replaces it in his pocket. He crosses 
back to fireplace. Harry sinks into a chair and covers his 
face with his hands. There is a very definite pause. 7 hen a 
knock at the front door.\ 

(To Howard — quietly.) Shall I open it? 

Howard: Yes. 

[Roberts opens the door and Granger steps into the room.] 

GRANGER (as he enters)'. What’s going on here? 
Where. . . ? Oh, there you are, vicar. I under¬ 
stand you want me here. 

Howard: Yes, I do. 

granger: What is it? What’s Roberts doing here. 
Howard: I brought him in. (Wry coldly.) I pre¬ 
ferred not to be alone in the room with (Pointing 
across at Harry.) him. You will no doubt appreciate 

my reason. 

granger (seeing Harry ): Larry! 

Howard: All right, Roberts. You can go. 

Roberts: What? „ . , ., _ „ 

Howard: Get back to your friends outside. I ell 

them I shan’t be long—if they want to have another 
go at me. 
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Roberts: But. . . . Vicar. . . . 

Howard ( suddenly — furiously)'. Get out! (Then after 
putting his band to his head.) I’m sorry! ( Very quietly .) 
Please . . . go. 

[Roberts, after a look at them all , goes.] 

granger: Now what is all this, Phillips? 

larry {running to him)\ Mr. Granger, you’ve got to 

listen to me. 

granger {brushing him aside): Just a moment. {To 
Howard.) What’s he doing here? 

Howard: You’d better ask him. 

granger: I’d rather hear what you have to say 
first. 

Howard: You would! How surprising, Granger! 
granger: Phillips, please! 

Howard: Very well, these arc the facts. About ten 
minutes ago, Miss Byfield rang me up. She sounded 
hysterical. All she said was: “ I must speak to you. 

. . .” Then I heard a crash. She screamed ... I 
decided to come over here. When I arrived I was 
attacked by that gang out there—but never mind 

about that now. I came in here and found- {He 

nods towards Larry.) He was alone in the room. I 
asked where Miss Byfield was. He said she wasn’t 
here. 

granger {afterglancing round the room): Larry, what’s 
been going on here? 

larry {mumbling): I . . . I don’t know. It’s nothing 
to do with me. 

[Granger gives him a long ,, doubting look.] 

granger {to Howard): You say Miss Byfield isn’t in 
the house? 
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Howard ( turning to fire): I didn’t say so; he did. 
granger (sharply): But haven’t you looked to see? 
Howard (turning and looking straight at him): No, I 
haven’t. 

granger : Why not ? 

Howard: He said she wasn’t here. 

granger: You . . . you mean to say you took his 

word for that ? 

Howard: Don’t you? 

granger: No, I’m damned if I do. There s some¬ 
thing fishy about all this. 

Howard (looking at him in wonderment): Granger . . . 
you don’t take his word . . . now . . . and yet. 


granger (turning on Larry): Larry, where is Miss 
Byfield? 

larry (sobbing): Mr. Granger, you’ve got to believe 


me. ... . 

granger (grabbing him by the lapels): Where is Miss 

Byfield? 

larry: She’s . . . she’s. . . . (Breaking down com¬ 
pletely.) I didn’t do it. I didn’t do it! She did it 

herself! 

granger: Did what? For God’s sake, boy, pull 


yourself together. 

larry: She grabbed hold of the scissors. . • • 
granger: What? 

larry: I was trying to get them away from her 
... it was an accident. ... 

GRANGER (frantically): Damn you, boy! Where is 

LARRY (pointing to stairs): Up there! She s up there 
. but the door ... I can’t open it. Oh Christ. 
! (He falls into chair again , sobbing.) 


[Granger goes quickly to the stairs and tries the door.] 
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granger ( shouting as he does so): Miss Byfield! Miss 
Byfield! Phillips, I can’t get this damned door 
open. Pass me a poker or something. Hurry. 
Howard (as he moves to door): I’ll get in through the 
window—it’ll be quicker. 

[He goes off through front door—leaving it open.\ 

granger (leaving stairs and coming to Harry): Here! 

You’d better pull yourself together and tell me what’s 

been going on in this house tonight. 

larry: It was an accident, Mr. Granger. I swear it 

was. 

granger: What were you doing here? 
larry: I . . . I . . . came to see Miss Byfield. 
granger: Had she asked you to call on her? 
larry: No ... I .. . (He breaks down again.) 
granger: Then why did you? 

[Mrs. Phillips appears in the front doorway.\ 

Answer me! 

mrs. Phillips: Mr. Granger. . . . Howard, he is 
here, isn’t he ? 

granger: Yes, Mrs. Phillips. He’s . . . we’re not 
sure, but I’m afraid something terrible has happened. 
mrs. Phillips: That’s why I followed Howard. 
Hester . . . Miss Byfield, something has happened 
to her, hasn’t it? 

granger: Yes. And this boy. . . . (Turning to 
Harry again.) Don’t sit there snivelling. Tell me 
why you came here. 

larry: I ... I don’t know ... I just thought 
I’d. . . . 

[Granger moves impatiently towards stairs. His eyes 
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light on the open cash box. l ie starts , then moves down to it , 
and picks it up , and turns to Larry.] 

granger ( quietly ): Good God! Was it. . . ? Was 
this why you came? Is this why you were struggling 

with her ? 

larry {leaping up): I didn’t take any of the money. I 
swear I didn’t. 

granger {coming to him): Then why were you 
struggling with her? Answer me, damn you! 
larry: She was trying to get out of the house. 
granger: And you were trying to stop her? 
larry: Yes. 
granger: Why? 
larry: I . . . I. • • • 

GRANGER {taking him by the lapels again): Why were 
you trying to stop her from leaving the house ? 


[Larry can only blubber .] 

{Firmly.) Larry! God knows what has happened 
here tonight, but do you realise that if anything has 
happened to Miss Byfield ... if she’s dead . . . 
you will have to stand trial for murder. 
larry {wildly): But I didn’t do it! It was an accident 
granger: If it was you’ll have to prove it. And 
it will be no use you telling lies or refusing to answer 
questions, so you may as well begin by telling the 
truth now. Why was Miss Byfield trying to get out 
of this house, and why were you trying to stop her. 
larry {after a slight pause—his hand to his head): She 
... she was going to see you . . . and the vicar. 


granger: Why? 

larry: She was going to tell you that . 
granger: Well go on. Tell us what? 
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larry: That what I’d said about the vicar . . . 
wasn’t true. 
granger: What? 

[Airs. Phillips moves away to fireplace.] 

larry {mumbling)-. That it was all lies. 

granger: Oh my God! ( Going to him and almost 

shaking him again.) And was it ? Was it all lies ? 

larry {hysterically)-. Yes! {He sobs.) 

granger {lookJng at him and speaking slowly): You 

filthy, despicable little swine! 

[The bedroom door opens and Howard appears in door¬ 
way. He stands there motionless.] 

mrs. Phillips {turning on hearing door): Howard! 

[Granger turns to look at Howard.] 

larry {almost in a whisper ): Is she . . . dead? Is 
she. . . . 

[Howard does not answer, but stands looking at Tarry.] 

mrs. Phillips {aghast): Howard, she isn’t. . . ? 

[She moves quickly to stairs and exits. Granger follows 
after a second's pause. Howard closes the door behind them, 
and comes slowly down into the room, his eyes still fixed on 
Tarry.] 

larry {his eyes on Howard): She is dead, isn’t she? I 
know she is. 

[Howard, after a slight pause, moves to telephone, puts 
receiver on hook, and holds it there for a moment.] 

{Seeing this.) Who are you ’phoning? {Runs to him.) 
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HOWARD: Who do you think? 

larry (bis hand also on the telephone')'. Don t get the 
police—not yet. Give me a chance to tell you what 

happened. 

Howard: Why tell me when I’ve seen the evidence 
with my own eyes. 

larry: But you don’t know how it happened. You 
weren’t there. I tell you she grabbed them scissors 
and I tried to get them away from her. She did it 
herself. She did, Mr. Phillips, I swear she did. 
Howard (woving away): Don’t waste your breath 
trying to convince me. 

larry (following him—wildly)-. But I’ve got to make 
you believe me. 

Howard (turning on him)-. You young fool! What 
does it matter whether I believe you or not? 
larry: But, Mr. Phillips. . . . 

Howard: What I believe doesn’t matter any more. 

You’ve seen to that, haven’t you ? 

larry: But you’re the vicar ... if you told them 

... if you told the police. . . . 

Howard: What good would that do? 
larry: It would help me. They’d listen to you. 
Howard: They might have done, Larry. But not 
now. You stupid fool! Don’t you understand that as 
a decent citizen ... as a man whose word is 
respected . . . I’m finished? Thanks to you! 
larry: But I’ll tell everybody I lied about the other 

night. That I made it all up. ^ 

Howard: You’re a bit late for that, aren’t you? 
larry: I’ve told Mr. Granger. I’ve told him I was 
lying. I’ll tell everybody, honest I will. 

Howard: Yes, do that, Larry, and tighten the noose 

around your own neck! 

larry (wildly): What do you mean? 
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Howard: You’ve made a bad move there, Larry. 
You shouldn’t have told Mr. Granger. 
larry: I don’t know what you’re talking about. 
Howard: You should have stuck to your lies, and 
gone on telling them. Do you seriously believe that 
anyone is going to believe that you lied about ///*, but 
that you’re telling the truth about Miss Byfield? 
larry: I am! I am! 

Howard: Isn’t it common sense that if you lied 
about one thing you’d lie about another—especially 
if you’re trying to save your own miserable neck? 
larry ( wildly ): Oh God! Oh God! What am I going 
to do ? 

Howard: Perhaps you’re going to tell the truth, 
Larry—about Miss Byfield, I mean, but I doubt if 
you are going to be believed. And don’t you think it 
will be a just retribution? And don’t you see the 
irony of it? You were a little hero basking in the 
sympathy of the whole village when you lied, but 
now, even though you tell the truth, you’ll be in the 
same position that I was in—that you put me in— 
with every man’s hand against you. 

[Larry buries bis face in his hands , hopelessly. Howard 
stands watching him for quite a while—expressing no 
feeling of any kind. Mrs. Phillips enters and goes straight 
to telephone .] 

mrs. Phillips (at telephone')'. 428, please. 

[Howard moves away from Larry. Granger enters and 
comes slowly down the stairs .] 

Is that Doctor Richards’ house? ... Is the doctor 
in ? ... Oh. . . . Well when he comes in would 
you ask him to call at Miss Byfield’s? . . . There’s 
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been an accident. . . . No, not really. A bad cut and 
severe shock. . . . Thank you. . . . Mrs. Phillips, 
from the Vicarage. . . . Thank you. {Replaces 

receiver.) 

[JL any has looked slowly up during the latter part of Airs. 
Phillips' speech .] 

larry {at first unable to believe — then) : She . . . she 
isn’t. ... {He turns slowly to Howard. When he 
speaks his voice is high pitched, almost hysterical .) You 
. . . bastard! {He breaks down completely A) 

Howard {after watching Harry for a moment—quietly)'. 
Get him out of here. {He turns away.) 

GRANGER {going to Harry): Get out! {He pushes him 
towards the door.) But don’t forget the meeting 
tomorrow night. 

[Harry stops and turns to him.\ 

You’re going to stand up in front of the Church 
Council—in front of the whole village if necessary, 
and tell them that the filthy accusation you made 
against the vicar, you made deliberately, knowing it 
to be nothing but a tissue of the cruellest and most 

damnable lies. You’ll stand up and tell them that. . . 


[Harry makes a half move of protest .] 

... Or you’ll hear a Magistrate tell you it in Court. 
And now, get out! 


[Harry, still sobbing, goes slowly through the door Granger 
closes it after him , then turns and looks towards Howard .J 


{Coming down to Howard.) Phillips •••!••• 
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( Hesitantly.) I know that words are easy . . . con¬ 
venient . . . but I ask you in all humility, to forgive 
me. (He holds out his hand.) 

[Howard , after a moment , turns , looks at Granger and 
turns away again.\ 

I’m sorry. 

Howard: So am I. 

granger: Don’t think I don’t understand. 

Howard: You don’t. Granger. You can’t. Oh, 
God! What is it that has got inside me? What has 
that boy done to me? He’s done more than turn 
this village against me. He’s. . . . 
granger: But you don’t suppose that anyone will 
believe, now, that. . . . 

Howard: No, not now . . . but what does it 
matter whether the village believes in me or not . . . 
what anyone believes . . . when I can’t believe in 
myself? 

granger: What do you mean? 

Howard: I mean. Granger, that I’m not fit to hold 
my job. These last few days have shown me that I’m 
not capable—not strong enough to live up to one of 
the first principles of my Belief. 

[Slight pause.] 

I can’t forgive. Granger. “ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive them that. . . .” (He shakes his head.) 
And yet I can’t take your hand. I can’t go up there 
(Nodding his head to stairs.) and say a few words of 
comfort and assurance to Hester Byfield. And why? 
Because something—some canker—has got into me 
and is holding me back. I can’t forget—stones crash- 
ing through my windows; obscene letters shoved 
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through my letter box; the disbelief and contemp¬ 
tuous loathing on the faces of my own parishioners. 

{Slight pause .] 

I see all that. Granger, and what I feel is a deadly 
hatred that had grown up inside me. I’ve tried to 
fight it. From the first I’ve tried to say—as He did— 

“ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do ” but the words choked in my throat, and I gave 
myself up to hatred ... a hatred so deep that I 
could make that boy suffer as I did just now. I lec 
him to believe that Hester Byfield was dead, when aU 
the time I knew she was in no danger. I watched his 
agony. Granger, and I gloated over it. I, a preacher o 
God’s Gospel did that . . . knowingly, coldly, 

granger: 1 ^ your place. I’m not sure I shouldn’t 
have done the same. 

HOWARD : But you are not in my place. No man can 
put himself in another’s place. Can you honestly 
condone what I did. Granger? No of course you 
can’t. Why am I wearing this cloth. What is my 
purpose in this village? Why do I go into the pulp 
every Sunday if not to preach the greatest of all 
Christian truths—that forgiveness is everything . 
And here I am, faced with the fact that not only canl 
not forgive, but what’s more—and what s worse 
that I don’t want to forgive. 

[Pause.] 

MRS. PHILLIPS: And having ^covered youi 

Achilles heel, what do you propose » do about . 
Howard: I must get out of the Church-or t a 
rate, our of this place; work out my salvation 

elsewhere. 
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granger: No, no. 

MRS. Phillips ( quietly ): If your salvation is to be 
worked out, son, it must be in the Church, and here, 
in this village. 

Howard: Nol That’s impossible! 
mrs. Phillips: Difficult maybe, but not impossible. 
Oh, I understand how you feel at this moment, and 
I understand your desire to get away from this place. 
But what hope is there for your future peace of mind 
if you go taking with you a black hatred that will be 
with you for the rest of your life ? 

[.Slight pause.\ 

That hatred must be killed, Howard, and killed here 
in the place where it was born. 

granger: You know, you’re a merciless judge, 
Phillips. You put yourself in the dock, prosecute 
yourself and find yourself guilty of being unfit for 
your job without giving the jury a chance to con¬ 
sider their verdict. Won’t you let us—the village— 
decide whether you’re fit for your job or not? God 
knows we don’t deserve it, but give us the chance to 
make up to you in some small measure, for the wrong 
we’ve done you. We need you here among us. 
Vicar. If you stay, we can try to redeem ourselves, 
not only in your eyes, but our own as well. 

Howard : Everyone striving to make my life a bed of 
roses for me? You think that’s the answer? 
mrs. Phillips: I think you’re wrong, Howard. 

[.Slight pause.\ 

Your life won’t be a bed of roses. Mr. Granger 
speaks glibly—forgive me, Mr. Granger—of “ we, 
the village ”. But I don’t believe that everyone in the 
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village will bow their heads in shame because they 
believed what they did of you. I don t believe 
everyone's going to stop believing what they did. What 
has happened tonight may well restore the confidence 
of those who have always wanted to believe in you, 
but what about the others who don’t? Who don’t 
because it’s so much more fun not to believe? It s 
amongst all these, Howard, that you must work out 
your salvation. Mr. Granger says that we, the 
village ” need you. (She shrugs her shoulders .) That 
maybe . . . I don’t know. But I do know that there 
is one who needs you . . . needs you as much as you 
need him . . . that boy. Can’t you see, Howard, it 
you leave this place now; if you desert him when 
every God-fearing person in the village will be against 
him, then he’s lost for ever. (Pause.) You must stay. 
You must try to understand the evil that is in the 
boy, and fight to help him conquer it, even hating 
him as you do. No matter whether you win or lose, 
the fight will restore in you the faith in yourself that 
you’ve lost . . . and so badly need. 

[There is a knock at the front door.] 

(Very quietly .) That may be the doctor. 

MRS. Phillips (goes to front door and opens it): 

[Eva is standing out si del] 

[Quietly — surprised.) Eva! 
eva: Is the vicar here ma’am? 

MRS. Phillips: Yes. Come in, Eva. 

[Eva comes in. Mrs. Phillips shuts the door.] 

eva (comingdown a little—to Howard , quietly): I’ve been 
looking for you, sir. I saw your car outside. 
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mrs. Phillips: What is it, Eva? 
eva: Old Mrs. White, ma’am. 
mrs. Phillips: What about her? 

eva: I’ve been up there looking after her, since you 
. . . since I left the vicarage. She was taken real 
bad tonight. The doctor’s with her. He thinks it’s 
the end this time. (To Howard.') She’s asking for 
you, sir. 

Howard (very quietly ): Thank you, Eva, for letting 
me know. 

# eva (with a little outburst to Airs. Phillips) : And ma’am, 
you will let me come back to the vicarage, won’t you? 
I don’t care what they say about the vicar, I know it’s 
all a lot of lies. 

[Mrs. Phillips looks towards Howard. Howard looks at 
Eva.] 

mrs. Phillips (looking at Howard , but speaking quietly 
to Eva): We need you back with us so much. 
Howard (after a moment—to Eva) : Did the doctor say 
how long it will be, Eva ? 

eva : He says she won’t live through the night, sir. 
[Howard moves up to the door.] 

Howard (turning in doorway): Don’t wait up for me. 
Mother. I shall stay . . . till the end. 

[He goes out. Airs. Phillips and Granger exchange little 
smiles.] 


The curtain falls 
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